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BOOK   V. 


CHAR  II. 

Hi/lory  of  Religion  in  Great  Britain,  from  the 
acceffion  of  Henry  TV.  A.D.  1399.,  to  the 
accejjion  of  Henry  VII.  A.D.  1485. 

HPHE  ecclefiaftical  tranfa<5lions  of  this  period  Cent.xv. 
-*•    that  merit  the  attention   of  poilerity  are 
not  many :  being  for  the  moft  part  of  a  melan- 
choly nature,  they  mall  be  related  with  as  much 
brevity  as  is  confiftent  with  perfpicuity. 

Henry  IV.yConfcious  ofthedefe6lof  his  title  to  Henry 
the  throne,  earneftly  deiired  to  gain  the  favour  c°urts  the 
and  fupport  of  the  clergy.  With  this  view,  he  fent  ° 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  a  convocation  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  met  in  the  ch*pter- 
houfe  of  St.  Paul's,  6th  October,  A.D.  1399., with 
a  meffage  admirably  adapted  to  pleafe  the  mem- 
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Ccnt.xv.  bersofthataffembly,  and  attach  them  to  his  in- 
l-~~<~ — '  tereft.  "  I  am  not  come  (faid  the  Earl),  like  the 
"  commiffioners  of  former  kings,  to  demand  your 
"  money,  but  to  allure  you,  that  my  royal  mailer 
46  never  will  demand  any  money  of  his  clergy,  ex- 
"  ceptin  cafes  of  the  moft  extreme  neceffity.  lam 
"  come  mod  earneftly  to  beg  the  prayers  of  the 
"  church  for  the  King  and  kingdom ;  and  to  pro- 
"  mife,  that  he  will  protect  the  clergy  in  all  their 
"  liberties  and  immunities;  and  that  he  will  ailiil 
"  them  with  all  his  power  in  exterminating  here- 
"  tics '."  The  firft  of  thefe  promifes  was  foon  for- 
gotten; and  no  king  of  England  ever  made  fuch 
frequent  demands  of  money  from  the  clergy  as 
Henry  IV.,  after  he  was  firmly  eflablifhed  on  the 
throne  ;  but  the  fecond  was  too  faithfully  per- 
formed. 

Law  Archbifhop  Arundel,  who  was  now  reftored  to 

h*s  ^ee  of  Canterbury,  was  a  cruel  enemy  to  Wick- 
lifFe  and  his  followers.  When  he  was  Archbifhop 
of  York,  he  perfecuted  them  with  great  feverity ; 
but  being  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church, 
and  fupported  by  all  the  power  of  the  crown,  he 
determined  to  fhew  them  no  mercy.  That  he 
might  be  armed  with  legal  powers  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  devoted  Lollards,  he  and  his  clergy 
applied  totheparliament  that  met  at  Weftminfter, 
A.D.  1400.,  reprefenting,that  many  perfons,who 
had  n  o  authority  from  a  bifhop,p  readied  heretical 
doctrines,  publifhed  heretical  books,  and  taught 
errors  andherefies  in  the  fchools;  and  praying  the 

:  Wilkin.  Conciliar.  torn. 3.  p,  238.,  239* 
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parliament  to  provide  a  remedy  againft  thefe  dan-  Cent.X\r. 
gerous  innovations.  In  compliance  with  this  re-  N- — < — > 
prefentation  of  the  clergy,  the  parliament,  or  ra- 
ther the  King  and  peers,  made  a  feverelaw  againft 
the  Lollards,  authorifing  the  bifhops  to  imprifon 
all  perfons  fufpecled  of  herefy,  to  try  them  in  the 
fpiritual  court;  and  if  they  provedeitherobftinate 
orrelapfed  heretics,  the  fpiritual  judge  was  to 
call  the  flieriffof  the  county,  or  the  chief  magif- 
trate  of  the  town,  to  be  prefent  when  the  fen- 
tence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced,  and  im- 
mediately to  deliver  the  condemned  perfon  to 
the  fecular  magiftrate,  who  was  to  caufe  him  to 
be  burnt  to  death  in  fome  elevated  place,  in  the 
light  of  all  the  people. a 

The  Archbiihop,  impatient  to  put  this  cruel  Burning 
law  in  execution,  even  during  the  feffion  of  parlia-  of  sir 
ment  that  made  it,  brought  Sir  William  Sawtre, 
re6lor  of  St.  Ofwyth,  London,  to  his  trial  for  he- 
refy, before  the  convocation  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  at  St.  Paul's.     The  chief  herefies  of 
which  he  was  accufed  were  thefe  two,  that  he  re- 
fnfed  to  worfhip  the  crofs,  and  that  he  denied  the 
doctrine  of  tranfubftantiation.     The   unhappy 
man,  in  order  to  avoid  the  painful  death  with 
which  he  was  threatened,  endeavoured  to  explain 
away  his  herefies  as  much  as  poffible.  Heconfent- 
ed  to  pay  an  inferior  vicarious  kind  of  worfhip  to 
the  crofs,  on  account  of  him  who  died  upon  it. 
But  that  gave  no  fatisfac~lion.    He  acknowledged 

51  Statutes^  ad  Hen. IV.  ch.i5.     Wilkin.  Concil,  torn, 3.  p.»7J. 
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Cent.xv.  the  real  prefence  of  Chrift  in  the  facrament ;  and 
that  after  the  words  of  confecration  were  pro- 
nounced, the  bread  became  the  true  fpiritual 
bread  of  life.  He  underwent  an  examination  of 
no  lefs  than  three  hours  on  that  fubjeet,  February 
19.,  A.D.  1401.;  but  when  the  Archbiihop  urged 
him  to  profefs  his  belief, — "  That  after  confecra- 
"  tionthefubftanceofthebreadandwinenolonger 
"  remained,but  was  converted  into  thefubflance 
"  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  which  were  as 
"  really  and  truly  in  their  proper  fubftance  and 
"  nature  in  the  facrament,  as  they  were  in  the 
"  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  they  hung  upon 
"  the  crofs,  as  they  lay  in  the  grave,  and  as  they 
"  now  refided  in  heaven ;"  he  flood  aghafi,  and, 
after  fome  hefitation,  declared,  "  That,  whatever 
"  might  be  the  confequence,  he  could  neither  un- 
"  derftand  nor  believe  that  do6trine."  On  this 
the  Archbifhop  pronounced  him  an  obftinate 
heretic,  degraded  him  from  all  the  clerical  orders 
with  which  he  had  been  inverted,  and  delivered 
him  to  the  mayor  and  meriffs  of  London,  with 
this  hypocritical  requefl,  that  they  would  ufe  him 
kindly;  though  he  well  knew,  that  all  the  kind- 
nefs  they  dared  to  mew  him  was  to  burn  him  to 
aflies.  He  was  accordingly  burnt  in  Smithfield, 
and  had  the  honour  to  be  the  firft  perfon  in  Eng- 
land who  fufie  red  this  painful  kind  of  death,  for 
maintaining  thofe  doctrines  which  are  now  main- 
tained  by  all  the  Proteftant  churches.3 

3  Wilkin.  Condi,  tom.3.  p. -262.     Fox,  A<Sh  and  Monuments, 
477-.  . 
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This  cruel  public  execution  of  fo  refpe6lable  Cent.xv. 
a  clergyman  ftruck  terror  into  all  the  followers  '  -  *  —  ' 
of  Wickliffe,  and  made  many  of  them  conceal 
their  opinions  to  preferve  their  lives.  Others  of 
them,  when  they  were  brought  to  their  trial 
fainted,  wounding  their  coniciences,  by  pretend- 
ing to  renounce  their  fentiments  ;  and  feveral 
years  elapfed  before  any  one  was  found  who  had 
fortitude  to  endure  the  fiery  trial  4.  Great,  mul- 
titudes, however,  in  all  parts  of  England,  parti- 
cularly in  London,  Oxford,  Shrewsbury,  Nor- 
folk, and  Lincolnfhire,  ftili  fecretly  adhered  to 
the  opinions  of  Wickliffe.  s 

Archbifhop  Arundel  was  as  fuperftitious  as  he  Anmdci 
was  cruel.  He  increafed  the  number  of  holidays,  ["opuesrftl 
and  appointed  additional  a6ls  of  worfhip  to  be 
paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whofe  patronage  he 
afcribed  all  the  profperity  of  the  Englifh  nation, 
and  particularly  the  late  revolution,  which  had 
reftored  him  to  his  fee6.  To  do  this  prelate 
juftice,  he  attempted  to  reclify  a  very  great  abufe 
which  had  long  prevailed,  of  holding  fairs  and 
markets  in  church-yards  on  Sundays.  He  pro- 
hibited this  pra6lice,  except  in  harveft,  when  it 
was  thought  to  be  neceffary.  7 

William  Thorp,  a  clergyman  of  uncommon  Sufferings 
learning  for  the  age  in  which  he  flourifhed,  was  a  of  Mr* 
difciple  of  Wickliffe,  and  preached  the  doctrines 
he  had  learned  from  him  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land.    He  wasfometimes  imprifonedj  but  by  his 

4  Fox,  A&s  and  Monuments,  p.  435.  5  Id.  ibid. 

*  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  3.  p.^0.  05  «.  7  Id.  ibid. 
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Cent  xv.  own  prudence,  and  favourable  events,  he  long 
efcaped  any  feverer  fufferings.  Being  apprehend- 
ed by  the  magiftrates  of  Shrewsbury,  he  was  fent 
to  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury ;  before  whom, 
and  three  of  his  moil  learned  clergy,  heunderwent 
a  very  long  examination,  on  the  firfl  Sunday  of 
Auguil,  A.D.  1407.;  of  which  he  wrote  a  very 
diilincl  account.  From  this  account  it  appears, 
that  Mr.  Thorp  was  an  overmatch  for  his  antago- 
nifts  at  difputation;  which  made  them  have  re- 
courfe  to  promifes  and  threatenings  to  fhake  his 
conftancy.  The  primate,  who  was  much  addicted 
toprophane  fwearing,  declared,  with  many  oaths, 
— "  That  he  would  purfue  him,  and  all  his  fe6l  fo 
"  narrowTly,that  he  would  not  leave  one  flipinthe 
"land."  One  of  the  affiftant  priefts  told  him, 
that  if  he  did  not  recant,  he  ihould  be  curfed,  de- 
graded,burnt,  and  damned;  and  another  of  them 
propofed  to  throw  him  into  the  fea.  At  laft  the 
primate  adopted  a  meafure,  in  appearance  at 
lead,  milder.  He  committed  him  to  a  loathfome 
prifon  atSaltwood,the  horrors  of  which  had  over- 
come the  fortitude  of  feveral  other  Lollards; 
and  in  this  prifon,  it  is  probable,  Mr.  Thorp  died, 
as  no  further  mention  is  made  of  him  in  hiftory.8 
Attempts  The  excefh've  riches  and  diflblute  manners  of 
on  the  pa-  many  of  the  clergy  created  them  many  enemies, 
ofTheny  anc*  Pr°duced  feveral  attempts  againft  the  patri- 
dmrch.  mony  of  the  church.  When  the  King  was  reduced 
to  great  ftraits  in  his  expedition  into  Wales,  A.  D. 

,  8  Fox,  p,487— joe. 
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1403.,  fome  of  his  barons  propofed  to  feize  the   Cent.xv. 

money  and  plate  of  certain  rich  prelates  who 

were  in  the  army,  to  fupply  his  wants.     But  the 

primate,   who    was   prefent,    denounced    fuch 

threats  againft  any  who  mould  prefume  to  invade 

the  property  of  the  church,  that  the  propofal  was 

not  adopted9.     In  a  parliament  at  Coventry, 

A.D.  1404.,  when  a  fupply  was  demanded  from 

the  commons,  they  reprefented  by  their  fpeaker 

to  the  King,  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  that  the  com- 

mons were  reduced  to  great  poverty  by  frequent 

taxes  and  their  perfonal  fervice,  and  could  not 

afford  any  fupply  ;  but  that  the  clergy  wallowed 

in  wealth  ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  reafonable 

to  take  fome  of  their  fuperfluous  riches  to  fupply 

the  neceffities  of  the  ftate.    To  ward  off  this  blow 

the  primate  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  King, 

and  conjured  him  to  remember  his  coronation 

oath,  by  which  he  had  folemnly  fwore  to  protect 

the  church  in  all  her  privileges  and  immunities. 

The  King  deiired  the  Archbifhop  to  rife  and  go 

to  his  place,  and  affured  him  he  would  defend  the 

church  in  all  her  poffeffions,  and  would  leave  her 

richer  than  he  found  her.     The  peers  adopting 

the  fame  idea,  the  commons  were  not  only  obliged 

to  relinquifh  their  propofal,  but  to  beg  pardon  for 

their  prefumption.  10 

Several  laws  were  made  in  this  reign  againft  the  Laws 
exorbitant  exactions   of  the  court   of  Rome,  asainft 

court  or 

againft  the  Pope's  providing  fucceffbrs  to  bene-  Rome. 


9  Walfing.  Ypodigma  Neuftrise,  p.  5 6 1. 
'•  Id,  ibid.    Hift.  Aug.  p.37*>  37*. 
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c«nt.xv.  frees  before  they  became  vacant,  and  againft 
his  granting  exemptions  to  the  regular  clergy 
from  the  payment  of  tithes11.  But  thefe  laws 
were  not  more  effectual  than  former  ones  to  the 
fame  purpofe. 

Archbifhop  The  primate  held  a  convention  of  the  prelates 
wnffim-'8  an<i  clergy  of  his  Province,  at  St.  Paul's,  January 
tions.  14.,  A.D.  1409.,  in  which  thirteen  canons  or  con- 
flitutions  were  made.  In  the  preface  to  thefe 
canons,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  mofl  horrid  of  all 
crimes,  to  difpute  any  of  the  doelrines,  or  difobey 
any  of  the  decrees,  promulgated  by  the  Pope — 
"  who  carried  the  keys  of  eternal  life  and  eternal 
"  death ;  was  the  vicegerent,  not  of  a  mere  man, 
"  but  of  the  true  God,  on  earth  ;  and  to  whom 
"  God  had  committed  the  government  of  the 
"  kingdom  of  heaven I2."  This  was  rather  ftrong 
language,  efpeciallyat  a  time  when  there  were  two 
popes,  who  had  fent  one  another  to  the  devil,  and 
were  both  declared  contumacious  heretics  by  the 
council  of  Pifa  that  fame  year  ,13.  The  defign  of 
Archbifliop  Arundel's  conflitutions  was,  to  pre- 
vent the  increafe,  and  even  to  extirpate  Lollardy, 
as  the  doclrines  of  Wickliffe,  were  then  called,  by 
inflicting  certain  wholefome  feverities  on  thofe 
who  propagated  or  profefled  thefe  doctrines. 14 
Burning  of  An  example  of  this  feverity  was  exhibited  foon 
Thomas  after  the  publication  of  thefe  canons.  Thomas 
Badby,  a  taylor  in  the  diocefeof  Worcefter,  was 

11  Statutes  at  Large,  item,  &c. 
11  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn. 3.  p.  3 14. 

13  Du  Pin,  Cent.  XV.  c.  i. 

14  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  a.  p*3i4*  31 9' 
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tried  and  found  guilty  of  herefy  by  the  bifhopof  cent.xv. 
that  fee,  January  2.,  A.D.  1410.,  and  fent,  with 
a  copy  of  his  trial  and  fentence,  to  the  primate. 
The  herefy  of  which  Badby  was  accufed,  and  for 
which  he  was  condemned,  was  this — "  That  the 
"  facrament  of  the  body  of  Chrift,  confecratedby 
"  the  pried  on  the  altar,  was  not  the  true  body 
"  of  Chrift,  by  virtue  of  the  words  of  the  facra- 
"  ment ;  but  that,  after  the  facramental  words 
"  fpoken  by  the  priefl  to  make  the  body  of  Chrift, 
cc  the  material  bread  did  remain  upon  the  altar  as 
"  at  the  beginning;  neither  was  it  turned  into  the 
"  very  body  of  Chrift  after  the  facramental  words 
"  fpoken  by  the  prieft15."  He  was  alfo  accufed  of 
faying  that"  no  prieft  was  able  to  make  the  body 
"  of  Chrift.3'  On  thefe  fubjedts  he  was  examined 
by  the  Archbifhop,  in  the  prefence  of  nine  other 
bilhops,  and  many  of  the  chief  nobility,  March  i. 
The  primate  prefTedhim  earneftly  to  renounce  his 
errors,  and  believe  as  the  church  believed  ;  and 
declared,  that  if  he  would  do  this,  "  he  would 
"  gage  his  foul  for  him  at  the  day  of  judgment." 
But  Badby  ftill  adhering  to  his  opinions,  he  pro- 
nounced him  an  obftinate  heretic,  and  delivered 
him  to  the  fecular  magiftrates, "  defiring  them 
"  very  inftantly  not  to  put  him  to  death ;"  though 
he  new  perfectly  that  they  could  do  nothing  elfe. 
He  was  accordingly  conducted  to  Smithfield  the 
fame  day,  in  the  afternoon,  placed  in  a  large  tun, 
furrounded  with  dry  wood,  and  faftened  to  a  flake 
with  iron  chains.  Before  the  fire  was  kindled,  the 

15  Fox,  p.  479» 
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Cent. xv.  Prince  of  Wales  rode  up  to  the  pile,  and  earneftly 
*— v — '  entreated  him  to  favehimfelf  from  a  painful  death, 
by  renouncing  his  herefies,  promifing  him  a  com- 
petent  annuity  for  life  if  he  would  comply.  The 
poor  man,  with  many  expreffions  of  the  warmeft 
gratitude  to  the  Prince,  declared,  that  he  firmly 
believed  his  opinions  to  be  true,  and  that  he  could 
not  renounce  them,  even  to  fave  his  life.  The  fire 
being  then  put  to  the  wood,  when  he  felt  the  vio- 
lence of  the  flames,  he  cried  aloud  for  mercy. 
,  The  Prince  thinking  that  the  pain  he  had  felt  had 
overcome  his  fortitude,  commanded  the  flames 
to  be  extinguifhed,  and  renewed  his  intreaties  to 
him  to  recant.  But  this  humble  fufferer  remain- 
ing invincible  in  his  reiblution  to  endure  any  tor- 
ment rather  than  renounce  the  truth,  the  fire  was 
kindled,  and  he  was  reduced  to  afhes. l6 
Schifm  in  As  it  doth  not  properly  belong  to  our  prefent 
**** pa~  fubjeft,  fo  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  a  minute 
detail  of  all  the  flepsthatwere  taken  by  the  church 
of  England,  in  conjun6lion  with  other  churches, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  fchifm  in  the  papacy,  which 
had  now  continued  about  thirty  years.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  obferve,  that  the  two  contending  popes, 
Peter  deLuna,  called  Benedict  XIII.,  and  Ange- 
lus  Corarius,  called  Gregory  XIL,  weredepofed 
by  the  council  of  Pifa,  June  5.,  A.D.  1409.,  as 
manifeft  fchifmatics  and  heretics,  guilty  of  contu- 
macy and  perjury;  and  on  the  i9th  of  the  fame 
month,  that  general  council  raifed  Peter  Philaret, 
a  Greek,  to  the  papacy,  who  took  the  name  of 

16  Fox,  p.  4  7  7— 48o. 
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Alexander  V.,  and  was  acknowledged  as  pope  by  Cent.xv. 

the  church  of  England I?.   But  this  was  fo  far  from  ' **~ 

putting  an  end  to  the  fchifm,  that  it  added  one 
pope  more  to  the  number ;  fo  that  now,  and  for 
feveral  years  after,  there  were  no  fewer  than  three 
infallible  heads  of  the  church,  and  keepers  of  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  at  once;  whogave 
one  another  very  bad  names,  which  was  not  the 
word  proof  of  their  infallibility.  Alexander  V. 
died  May  3.,  A.D.  1410.,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Balthafar  CoiTa,  a  Neapolitan,  who  affumed  the 
name  of  John  XXIII.  But  John  was  depofed3 
A.D.  1415.,  by  the  council  of  Conftance,  for  he- 
refy,  contumacy,  perjury,  iimony,  adultery,  in-  , 
ceft,  and  a  thoufand  cheats I8.  Benedict  XIII. 
{Peter  de  Luna)  was  alfo  depofed ;  and  Ange- 
lus  Corarius  (Gregory  XII.)  having  refigned,  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  was  confidered  as  empty,  and 
Odon  de  Colonna,  cardinal-deacon  of  St.  George, 
was  placed  in  it,  who  took  the  name  of  Martin  V. 
But  as  Benedict  XIII.  did  not  fubmit  to  the  fen- 
tence  of  depofition,  and  even  had  a  fucceffor, 
named  Clement  VII.,  the  fchifm  was  not  fully 
terminated  till  A.D.  1429.,  after  it  had  continued 
more  than  half  a  century,  had  ocean* on ed  great 
confuiion  in  the  Chriftian  world,  and  put  all  the 
princes  and  ftates  in  Europe  to  incredible  ex- 
pence  and  trouble. 

Archbifhop  Arundel  ilill  continued  his  efforts  Perfecu- 
to  extirpate  the  opinions  of  Wickliffe,  by  perfe-  doiu 

17  Du  Pin,  Cant.  XV.  c.i.  "  Id.  ibid.  c.a. 
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Ccnt.xv.  cuting  thofe  by  whom  they  were  maintained. 
He  was  the  more  exafperated  againfl  thefe  opi- 
nions, that  fome  of  them  were  hoftile  to  the 
power  and  riches  of  the  clergy  5  and  their  friends 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  had  made  repeated  at- 
tempts on  the  poffeffions  of  the  church.  In  the 
parliament  that  met  at  Weftminfter  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Lent  A.D.  1409.,  the  commons  re- 
prefented  to  the  King,  in  the  houfe  of  peers, 
"  That  if  he  would  pleafe  to  take  away  the  ef- 
"  tates  of  the  biihops,  abbots,  and  priors,  which 
"  they  fpent  in  unnecefTajy  pomp  and  luxury,  the 
"  crown  and  kingdom  would  reap  great  advan- 
"  tages,  as  it  would  enable  the  King  to  fupport 
"  15  earls,  1500  knights,  6200  efquires,  and 
"  100  hofpitals  I9."  But  this  petition  was  re- 
je£ted  ;  and  the  peers  prefented  a  counter  peti- 
tion, praying  the  King  to  protect  the  patrimony 
of  the  church,  and  to  punilh  all  fuch  as  taught  the 
people  that  it  was  lawful  to  take  it  away. 20 

The  primate,  in  order  to  fupprefs  the  doctrines 
of  Wickliffe  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where 
they  prevailed  more  than  in  any  other  part  of 
England,  fet  out  with  a  great  retinue,  A.D.  141 1., 
to  vifit  that  univerfity.  But  when  he  approached, 
he  was  met  by  the  chancellor  and  proctors,  who 
told  him,  that  if  he  came  only  to  take  a  view  of 
their  colleges,  he  Ihould  be  received  and  enter- 
tained with  all  the  refpect  due  to  his  high  rank; 

^  Walfing.  p.379.         20  Fuller's  Church  Hift.  book  4.  p.i6i. 
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but  that  if  he  came  as  their  vifitor,  he  could  not  Cent.xv. 
be  admitted,  becaufe  they  were  exempted  by  fe- 
veral papal  bulls  from  all  epifcopal  vifitation.  The 
primate,  greatly  irritated  at  this  repulfe,  appealed 
to  the  King;  who,  after  hearing  both  parties,  pro- 
nounced a  definitive  fentence,  February  9.,  A.D. 
1412.,  againft  the  univerfity. " 

The  Archbifliop, being  engaged  in  otheraffairs, 
did  not  execute  his  intended  vifitation,  but  com-  °LWlck~ 

n  •  i  *J"e  con" 

raanded  the  univerhty  to  appoint  twelve  of  its  demned. 
moft  learned  and  orthodox  members  to  examine 
the  works  of  Wickliffe,  ajid  extract  fuch  opinions 
as  appeared  to  them  heretical  or  erroneous.  In 
compliance  with  this  injunction,  the  univerfity 
chofe  four  doctors,  four  bachelors,  and  four  ftu- 
dents  in  divinity,  who  examined  WicklinVs  works, 
and  extracted  no  fewer  than  267  opinions,  which 
they  declared  to  be  partly  heretical  and  partly 
erroneous,  which  they  t  ran  fin  itted  to  the  primate, 
who  fent  them  to  the  Pope,  with  a  requeft  to  con- 
demn them,  and  grant  him  authority  to  take  the 
body  of  WicklifFe  out  of  the  grave,  and  throw  it 
on  a  dunghill,  that  it  might  be  trampled  on  by  all 
Chriilians.  The  Pope  condemned  WicklinVs 
doctrines,  but  refufed  to  grant  the  primate  per- 
miffion  to  difturb  his  afhes. " 

Though   Henry  IV.  died  March   30.,  A.D.  Lord  Cob* 
1413.,  the  power  of  the  primate  was  not  dimi-  hamat- 
niftied,  nor  the  perfecution  of  the  Lollards  in  the 


"  Fuller's  Church  Hift.  book  4-  p.  164. 
;a  Wilkin.  Concii.  torn. 3.  p«339 — 553, 
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Cent.xv.  leaft  abated  5  the  clergy  having  taken  great  pains 

**"* '  to  gain   the  favour   of  his  fon   and   fucceffor 

Henry  V.     The  Archbifhop,  fecure  of  the  fup- 
port  of  the  crown,  now  determined  to  attack  Sir 
John  Oldcaftle,  Lord  Cobham,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  party,  in  order  to  ftrike  terror  into 
the  reft.    Soon  after  the  coronation  of  Henry  V. 
a  parliament  met  at  Weftminfter,  and  a  convoca- 
tion at  St.  Paul's.     At  this  convocation,  a  copy 
of  each  of  Wickliffe's  works  was  publicly  burnt, 
with  great  folemnity,  by  the  primate,  in  prefence 
of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  people.    It  happened 
that  one  of  the  books  burnt  on  this  occafion  had 
belonged  to  Lord  Cobham,  who  was  alfo  accufed 
by  the  proclors  of  the  clergy  as  the  great  encou- 
rager  of  the  Lollards,  and  was  therefore  fummoned 
to  appear  before  the  convocation. Z3 
The  King       The  primate,  upon  fecond  thoughts,  did  not 
with6Lord  tn^n^  ^  proper  to  proceed  any  further  againft  a 
Cobham.     perfoii  of  fuch  high  rank,  and  fo  renowned  for  his 
valour  and  virtues,  till  he  had  confulted  the  King, 
and  obtained  his  penniffion  to  proceed.  The  King 
deiired  the  primate  to  delay  the  profecution  for 
fome  time,  and  promifed  to  converfe  with  Lord 
Cobham,  and  endeavour  to  perfuade  him  to  re- 
nounce his  errors.    Accordingly  he  had  a  private 
converfation  with  him,  and  laboured  very  ear- 
neftly  to  prevail  upon  him  to  return  to  the  faith 
and  obedience  of  the  church.     He  anfwered  in 
terms  of  the  higheftrefpecl;,  but  fpoke  with  fo  much 

23  Fox,  p»5i4*     Wilkin.  Concilia,  p.  353. 
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freedom  of  the  Pope  as  antichrift,  that  the  King  Cent.xv. 
was  difgufted,  and  gave  him  up  to  the  will  of  the 
clergy24.  The  primate,  having  obtained  the  royal 
permiffion,  proceeded  with  great  vigour  againft 
Lord  Cobham ;  who  havingdifregarded  three  fuc- 
ceffive  fummonfes,  was  declared  contumacious, 
and  excommunicated.  In  the  mean  time  he  was 
apprehended,  and  imprifoned  in  the  tower  of 
London,  and  brought  from  thence  before  the  pri- 
mate, aififted  by  feveral  bifhops  and  doctors,  Sep- 
tember 25.  The  primate  narrated  to  him  all  the 
fteps  that  had  been  taken  in  his  affair,  that  he 
had  been  declared  contumacious,  and  excom- 
municated ;  but  that,  on  defiring  it,  he  was 
ready  to  grant  him  abfolution.  Lord  Cobham, 
taking  no  notice  of  this  offer,  faid,  he  was  very 
willing  to  give  them  an  account  of  his  religious 
principles;  and,  pulling  a  paper  out  of  his  bofom, 
read  it  as  the  confeffion  of  his  faith,  and  then  de- 
livered it  to  the  Archbifhop.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  that  curious  paper,  that  may  be  fuppofed 
to  contain  the  fentiments  of  the  moft  intelligent 
Lollards,  cautioufly  exprefl'ed,  in  the  language 
of  that  age. 

"  I  John  Oldcaftell,  knyght,  Lord  of  Cobham, 
"  Wole,  that  all  Criftyn  men  wyte  and  under- 
"  ftond,  that  I  olepe  Allmyghty  God  in  to  wyt- 
*c  nefs,  that  it  hath  ben,  now  ys,  and  ever,  with 
"  the  help  of  God,  fhall  ben  myn  entent,  and 
"  my  wylle,  to  beleve  feythfully  and  fully  all  the 

34  Wilkin.  Concilia,  p. 353. 
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Cent.xv.  <c  fiicramentis  that  evyrGod  ordeyned  to  be  do  in 
holy  churche  ;  and,  more  over,  for  to  declare 
"  me  in  thefe  foure  peyntes  :  I  beleve,  that  the 
"  mod  worfchipfull  facrament  of  the  auter  is 
"  Chriftes  body  in  forme  of  bred,  the  fame  body 
"  that  was  born  of  the.blyflyd  Virgyne  our  Lady 
"  SeintMarye,don  on  the  crofs,  deed  and  buryed 
"  the  thrydde  day,  ros  fro  deth  to  lyf,  the  wych 
cs  body  is  now  glorified  in  hevene.  Alfo,  as  for 
*c  the  facrament  of  penance,  I  beleve,  that  it  is 
"  nedfull  to  every  man  that  (hall  be  faved,  to  for- 
"  fake  fynne,and  do  duepenance  forfynne  bifore 
"  doon,  wyth  trewe  confeffion,  very  contrition, 
"  and  duhe  fatisfaction,  as  Goddes  law  lymiteth 
"  and  techeth,  and  ellys  may  not  be  faved. 
"  Whych  penance  I  defir  all  men  to  do.  And 
"  of  as  ymages  I  underftonde,  that  thei  be  not  of 
"  belive,  but  that  thei  were  ordeyned  fyth  the 
"  bileve  was  zew  of  Crift  be  fufferaunce  of  the 
"  churche,  to  be  kalenders  to  lewed  men,  to  re- 
"  prefent  and  brynge  to  mynde  the  pafTion  of  our 
"  Lord  Jhefu  Crift,  and  martirdom  and  good 
"  ly  vying  of  other  feyntis;  and  that  who  fo  it  be 
"  that  doth  the  worfchipe  to  dede  ymages,  that 
"  is  duhe  to  God,  or  putteth  feych  hope  or  truft 
"  in  help  of  them,  as  he  fhuld  do  to  God,  or  hath 
"  afFeccion  in  one  more  than  in  an  other,  he  doth 
"  in  that  the  grete  fin  of  mawmentrie.  Alfo  I 
fuppofe  this  fully,  that  every  man  in  this  erthe 
is  a  pilgrime  towarde  blyfs,  or  toward  peyne  ; 
and  that  he  that  knoweth  not,  ne  wole  not 
knowe,  ne  kepe  the  holy  commandementes  of 

«  God 
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"  God  in  his  ly  vying  here,  al  be  it,  that  he  goo  cent.xv. 

"  on  pylgrimage  to  all  the  wolrd,  an  he  dy  fo,  he  —  ~v—  - 

"  (hall  be  dampned  ;  and  he  that  knowyth  the 

"  holy  comandementys  of  God,  andkepeth  hem 

"  hys  end,  he  (hall  be  faved,  tho'  he  nevir  in  hys 

"  lyve  go  on  pilgrymage,as  men  ufe  now,  to  Can- 

"  tirbury  or  to  Rome,  or  to  any  othir  place."25 

The  primate,  after  confulting  with  the  bilhops  Romifh 
and  doctors,  told  Lord  Cobham,  that  feveral  creed. 
things  in  his  paper  had  a  good  and  catholic 
appearance  ;  but  that  it  was  not  fufficiently  ex- 
plicit on  any  of  the  four  heads,  of  the  eucharift, 
confeffion,  images,  and  pilgrimages.  For  his 
inftruction,  therefore,  he  gave  him  the  following 
paper,  containing  the  doctrine  of  the  church  on 
thefe  fubjects,  and  allowed  him  two  days  to  con- 
fider  it.  "  The  fayth  and  the  determination  of 
•*  holy  churche  touchyng  the  blifsfull  facrament 
"  of  the  auter  is  this  :  That  after  the  facrament- 
"  all  wordes  ben  fayde  by  a  prefl  in  hys  maffe, 
"  the  material  bred  that  was  bifore,  is  turned 
"  into  Criftis  verray  body;  and  the  material 
"  wyn  that  was  before,  Is  turned  into  Cryftes 
"  verray  blode  ;  and  there  leweth  in  the  auter 
"  no  material  brede,  ne  material  wyn,  the 
"  wych  wer  ther  byfore  the  feying  of  the  facra- 
"  mental  wordes  :  How  lyve  ye  this  article  ?  — 
"  Holy  churche  hath  determyned,  that  every 
"  Criften  man  lyving  here  bodilich  in  erthe, 
"  oughte  to  fchryve  to  a  preft  ordeyned  by  the 


"  Wilkin.  Concilia,  p.  354,  355. 
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Ccnt.xv.  "  churche  if  he  may  come  to  hym  :  How  fele  ye 
"  this  article  ?  —  Crift  ordeyned  Seint •  Petir  the 
cc  apoftell,  to  ben  his  vicarie  here  in  erthe  ;  whos 
"  fee  ys  the  church  of  Rome,  ordynying  and 
"  grauntying  the  fame  power  that  he  gaf  to  Petir 
"  IhuldfuccedetoallPetir'sfucceffours;  thewych 
"  we  callyn  now  popes  of  Rome ;  by  whos  power 
"  in  churches  particuler  fpecial  ben  ordeyned 
"  prelates,  as  archbyfhoppes3bys(hoppes,  curates, 
«  and  other  degrees,  to  whom  Criften  men 
"  oughte  to  obey  after  the  lawes  of  the  churche 
"  of  Rome.  This  isdetermination  of  holy  churche: 
"  How  fele  ye  this  articull? — Holy  church  hath 
"  determined,  that  it  is  needfull  to  a  Criftyn  man 
"  to  goo  a  pylgrymach  to  holy  places,  and  there 
"  fpecially  to  worihip  holy  reliques  of  feyntes, 
"  apoflelys,  martyrs,  confeffours,  and  all  feyntes 
"  approved  be  churche  of  Rome.  This  is  deter- 
"  mination  of  holy  churche:  How  fele  ye  thisar- 
<c  ticule21?"  Such  ftrange  things  our  anceftors, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  were  obliged  to  believe, 
under  the  pain  of  being  burnt  to  afhes ! 

Lord  Cob-  Lord  Cobhani  was  brought  before  the  primate, 
kHh°Ps,  and  doctors,  on  Monday  September  25. ; 
and  having  again  and  again  refufed  to  profefs  his 
belief  of  the  feveral  articles  contained  inthepaper 
that  had  been  given  him  two  days  before,  the 
Archbimop,  modeilly,  mildly,  and  fweetly  (as  he 
fays  himfelf )  pronounced  a  fentence  of  condem- 
nation againft  him,  as  an  obflinate  heretic,  and 

26  Wflkin,  Condi,  p.  354,  355, 
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delivered  him  over  to  the  fecular  arm;  the  mean-  Cent.xv. 
ing  of  which  was  perfectly  well  known 27.  At  this 
laft  examination,  which  was  very  long.  Lord 
Cobham  behaved  with  great  intrepidity  and  pre- 
fence  of  mind,  and  frequently  put  the  whole 
court  to  filence  by  the  quicknefs  and  propriety 
of  his  fpeeches.  As  foon  as  the  fentence  of  con- 
demnation was  pronounced,  he  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  put  up  a  fervent  prayer  to  God  to  forgive  his 
enemies;  after  which  he  was  carried  back  to  his 
prifon  in  the  Tower.28 

Though  the  King  was  offended  with  Lord  Cob- 
ham  for  his  oppofition  to  the  church,  he  ilili 
efteemed  him  for  his  valour ;  and  therefore  de- 
layed his  execution,  in  hopes  of  bringing  him  to 
recant.  His  condemnation  was  alfb  very  unpo- 
pular, and  had  brought  a  general  odium  upon  his 
judges ;  which  made  the  primate  confent  to, 
or,  as  fome  fay,  defire  this  delay ;  which  gave 
the  prifoner  an  opportunity  of  efcaping  from  the 
Tower,  and  flying  into  Wales,  where  he  con- 
cealed himfelf  feveral  years. 29 

Archbifhop  Arundel,  whole  character  is  fuffi-  Death  of 
ciently  indicated  by  his  conduct,  died  February  ^"^n 
19.,  A.D.  1414.,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Henry  of  chiche- 
Chicheley,  Bifhop  of  St.  David's,  who  was  elecl;-  Iey* 
ed  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury  on  the  King's 
recommendation.     Pope  John  XXIII.,  though 
in  a  very  ticklifh  fituation  himfelf,  contending 
with  two  anti-popes,  difannulled  that  election, 

17  Wilkin.  Concil.  p. 354,  355.  2S  See  Fox,  p-5i6,  &c. 

'•9  Walfmg.  p. 385. 
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Cent.XV.  as  an  encroachment  on  his  right  of  nomina- 
*'  *  '  tion  ;  but  not  daring  to  difbblige  the  King 
and  church  of  England  too  much,  he  nomi- 
nated the  fame  perfon  who  had  been  elected30. 
On  receiving  his  pall  from  the  Pope,  July  29., 
he  took  an  oath  of  canonical  obedience  in 
fuch  ftrong  terms,  that  it  rendered  him  more 
the  fubje6t  of  that  pontiff,  than  of  his  natural 
fovereign.31 

Law  The  new  primate  was  as  great  a  perfecutor  of 

againft  tne  Louarcls  as  his  predecefibr.  It  was  probably 
by  his  influence  that  a  very  fevere  law  was  made 
againft  them  by  the  parliament  at  Leicefter, 
A.D.  1415.  By  that  law,  all  former  flatutes 
againft  them  were  confirmed  ;  and  it  was  fur- 
ther  enacted,  That  the  chancellor,  the  judges  of 
both  benches,  and  of  affize,  all  juflices  of  the 
.  peace,  fheriffs,  mayors,  and  bailiffs,  fhould  take 
an  oath  at  their  admiffion  to  their  offices,  to  do 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  extirpate  all  Lol- 
lards out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  affift  the  or- 
dinaries in  profecuting  Lollards. 32 

Abufes  At  the  King's  command,   the  univerfity   of 

Oxford  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  thofe  abufes 
in  the  church  that  needed  reformation,  to 
be  laid  before  the  council  of  Conftance. 
This  catalogue  confifls  of  forty-fix  articles, 
and,  though  it  was  compofed  by  clergymen, 
gives  a  mod  odious  picture  of  the  manners  of 
the  clergy  at  this  period,  particularly  of  their 

3*  Antiq.  Britain,  p.  a; 6.  3I  Duch.  Vita  Chichely,  p.ia* 

32  Statutes  at  large,  an,  1415.     Wilkin.  p. 355. 
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avarice  and  debauchery.      Of  each  of  thefe  it  Centxv. 

will  be  fufficient  to  give  one  example.     In  the  ' — r~""J 

twenty-feventh  article  it  is  faid,  "  It  is  notorious, 

"  that  when  a  Pagan  or  a  Jew,  abandoning  his 

"  former  errors,  defires  to  be  purified  in  the  holy 

"  fount  of  baptifm,  all  his  temporal  goods  are 

"  confifcated  to  the  church ;  which,  it  is  believed, 

"  prevents  many  Jews  from  being  baptifed.     It 

"  would  be  pious  and  meritorious  in  the  council 

"  to  remedy  this  abufe.     For  when  Philip  bap- 

"  tifed  the  eunuch,  he  did  not  feize  his  chariot, 

"  or  the  other  goods  he  had  about  him,  at  his 

"  baptifm."     The   thirty-eighth  article   repre- 

fents,  "  That  the  carnal  and  debauched  lives  of 

"  the  clergy  in  our  days  and  their  public  form- 

"  cations,  which  are  never  punimed  (except  by 

"  a  fmall  fine  in  private),  fet  an  evil  example 

*c  before  others ;  it  would  therefore  be  a  holy 

*€  thing,  and  contribute  to  the  reformation  of  the 

"  church,  if  prieils,  of  every  rank  and  order,  who 

"  were  public  fornicators,  were  obliged  to  abftain 

"  from  celebrating  mafs  for  a  limited  time."  -3 

The  primate  attempted,  about  this  time,  to  re-  Barbers 
form  another  order  of  men,  the  barber-furgeons,  reformed» 
and  publiftied  a  decree  in  all  the  churches  in  his 
province,  forbidding  them  to  keep  their  (hops 
open  on  the  Lord's  day;  which,  by  a  flrange  mif- 
take,  he  defcribed  in  this  manner:  "  The  Lord's 
"  day,  viz.  the  feventh  day  of  the  week,  which 
"  the  Lord  blefled  and  made  holy,  and  on  which, 

33  Wilkin.  Concil,  p.  360— 365. 
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Cem.xv.  cc  after  his  fix  days'  works,  he  retted  from  all  his 

^—v-~~>  «  labour."34 

Perfecu-         But  the  Lollards  were  the  great  objects  of  the 
hatred  and  difcipline  of  the  church  in  this  period. 
One  John  Claydon,  a  furrier  in  London,  together 
with  certain  Englifh  books  found  in  his  houfe, 
was  brought  before  the   primate,  and  feveral 
bifhops  and  doclors,  Augufl  17.  A.D.  1415.,  by 
Thomas  Fauconer  mayor.     He  was  accufed  of 
being  a  relapfed  heretic;  and  confefFed, — that 
he  had  been  long  fufpected  of  Lollardry  ; — that 
he  had  been  imprifoned  for  it  two  years  in  Con- 
way  cattle,  and  three  years  in  the  Fleet,  near 
London; — and  that  he  had  abjured  it  before  the 
late  primate.    To  prove  that  he  had  relapfed,  the 
Englifh  books  found  in  his  houfe  were  produced 
by  the    mayor;   particularly   one,   called    TJie 
Lanterne  of  Light ,  which,  he  faid,  was  the  vilett 
and  mod  perverfe  book  he  had  ever  feen.    Three 
of  his  fervants  were  brought  to  give  evidence, 
that  their  matter  u fed  to  hear  people  read  thefe 
books  to  him  (as  he  could  not  read  himfelf)  ; 
and  that  he  feemed  to  approve  of  what  he  heard. 
The  Archbilhop  appointed  the  examiner-general 
of  Canterbury  to  examine  the  witnefTes,  and 
certain  do6lors  to  examine  the  books,  and  then 
adjourned  the  court  to  the  iQth  of  the  fame 
month.     On  that  day  the  depofl  tions  of  the  vvit- 
neffes  were  produced,  bearing,  That  they  had 
often  heard  one  John  Fuller  read  thefe  Englifh 

34  Wilkin.  Concil.  p. 3 68. 
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books,  particularly  the  Lanterne  of  Light,  to  cent.xv. 
their  matter  ;  and  that  he  feemed  to  be  highly  ^~-v~ 
delighted  with  what  he  heard.  The  doclors  who 
had  examined  the  books  declared,  that  they 
were  full  of  hereiies  ;  and  that  the  Lanterne  of 
Light  contained  no  fewer  than  fifteen.  The 
Archbilhop  then  condemned  the  books  to  be 
burnt,  and  pronounced  John  Claydon  a  relapfed 
heretic,  and  delivered  him  to  the  fecular  arm  3S. 
In  confequence  of  this  fentence  he  was  conducted 
tc  Smithfield,  and  there  committed  to  the  flames. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  trials  of  all  the  General 
Lollards  during  the  primacy  of  Archbifhop  Chi-  ^^ 
cheley.  By  one  of  his  conftitutions,  A.D.  1416.,  Lollards. 
three  of  the  moil  refpectable  inhabitants  of  every 
pariih  were  folemnly  fwern  to  make  diligent  in- 
quiry if  there  were  any  Lollards,  or  any  fufpecled 
of  Lollardry,  or  any  who  had  Engliih  books  in 
their  houfes,  or  had  any  thing  iingular  in  their 
way  of  living,  within  their  parifh,  and  to  fend  an 
account,  in  writing,  to  the  archdeacon  twice 
every  year,  of  their  names,  and  all  other  circum- 
ilances36.  By  this  conflitution  a  Uriel;  fearch  after 
Lollards  was  fet  on  foot,  prodigious  numbers  of 
them  were  detected,  thrown  into  prifon,  and 
cruelly  haraffed  and  perfecuted.  But  it  muil  be 
confefled,  that  they  generally  fainted  in  the  fiery 
trial,  and  chofe  rather  to  be  hypocrites  than 
martyrs. 

Immediately  after  Lord  Cobham's  efcape  out  of 


theTower,  a  proclamation  wasiffued,  January  1  1.,  of  Lord 

Cobham. 
^  Wilkin,  Concil.  p-37i—  374.  36  Id.  ibid,  p-378. 
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Cent.xv.  A.D.  1415.5  offering  a  reward  of  1000  marks  to 
any  who  fhould  apprehend  him,  500  marks  to  any 
who  fhould  give  information  of  the  place  of  his 
retreat,  and  exemption  from  all  taxes  for  ever  to 
the  inhabitants  of  any  city,  town,  or  village,  who 
fhould  feize  him 37.  All  thefe  tempting  offers 
produced  no  effec~l  for  feveral  years  38.  But  at 
length  he  was  apprehended,  after  fome  reiiftance, 
by  the  Lord  Powis,  in  December  A.  D.  1418.,  and 
brought  to  Weftminfter,  where  a  parliament  was 
then  fitting,  by  which  he  was  condemned,  on  his 
former  fentence,  to  be  ftrangled  and  burnt.  This 
fentence  was  accordingly  executed  at  Tyburn; 
and  the  death  of  this  great  man  proved  a  great 
difcouragement  to  the  Lollards. 

In  the  *ree  lad  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

ment.  the  Englifli  were  fo  eagerly  engaged  in  pufhing 
their  conquefts  in  France,  that  their  ecclefiaflical 
annals  confifl  almofi  entirely  of  the  trials  of  here- 
tics, and  other  matters  of  little  moment39.  It  is 
remarkable  with  howgentle  a  hand  the  prelates  of 
this  period  touched  the  article  of  reformation,  for 
which  there  was  fo  loud  a  call.  In  a  convocation 
of  the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
May  5.  A.D.  1421.,  a  decree  was  made,"  That 
"  a  bifhop's  barber  (hould  not  demand  a  fee 
"  from  thofe  who  received  holy  orders  from  the 
«  bifhop."40 

Haughti-         The  great  long  fchifm  in  the  papacy  had  very 

nefs  of  the  much  diminifhed  the  papal  power  and  pride.  The 
feveral  contending  popes  dared  not  to  treat  the 

37  Rym.  Feed.  torn. 9.  p. 89.  38  Fox,  p-59- 

&  Wilkin.  Concil.  p«39o — 417*  <0  Id.  p-399« 
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princes  and  nations  in  their  communion  with  their  Cent.xv. 
ufual  infolence,  for  fear  of  a  revolt.     But  that 
fchifm  being  now  nearly  healed,  and  Martin  V.  in. 
full  pofTefTion  of  the  papal  chair,  he  began  to  re- 
vive the  mod  extravagant  claims  of  his  haughtieft 
predecefTbrs,  and  to  talk  in  the  moil  imperious 
flrain  to  the  greateft  princes  and  prelates.     The 
feveral  bulls  which  he  directed  to  the  Archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  and  to  the  King  and  parliament 
of  England,  in  the  years  1426.  and  1427.,  concern- 
ing  the  law  called  premunire,  which  prevented 
the  popes  from  difpoiing  of  all  the  benefices  in 
the  kingdom  at  pleafure,  afford  a  finking  proof 
of  this  fac~r.     In  thefe  bulls  he  treated  the  Arch- 
bifliop  with  great  afperity,  and  gave  him  the  mofl 
opprobrious  names,  for  fuffering  that  deteftable, 
execrable,  abominable  law  (as  he  called  it)  to 
ftibfift  fo  long.    He  treated  the  King  and  parlia- 
ment very  little  better;  telling  them  plainly  that 
he  was  conftituted  by  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  fu- 
preme  head  over  them  and  the  univerfal  church ; 
giving  them  broad  hints,  that  if  they  did  not 
repeal  that  odious  flatute,  they  would  all  be 
damned  ;  and  promifing,  if  they  repealed  it,  to 
be  very  good  to  them,  and  not  opprefs  them  very 
much.     The  primate,  to  regain  the  favour  of  the 
Pope,  went,  attended  by  the  other  prelates,  to 
the  houfe  of  commons,  and,  with  many  tears  and 
prayers,  intreated  them  to  confent  to  the  repeal 
of  the  obnoxious  act 41.     But  the  hard-hearted 


41  Wilkin.  Concil.  p.4)i— 487. 
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Cent.xv.  commons  remained  unmoved  by  all  his  tears  and 
*^~V~*-J  prayers. 

The  opinions  of  WicklifFe  were  not  confined 
Crolfade  to  his  native  country,  but  were  more  univerfally 
Bohemithe  a^°Pte(^  *n  ^ome  other  places,  particularly  in  Bo- 
ans.  hernia,  than  in  England  ;  which  greatly  alarmed 
the  court  of  Rome.  The  Pope,  therefore,  pub- 
lifhed  a  bull,  A.D.  1428.,  and  lent  it  into  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  into  other  countries,  commanding 
folemn  proceffions  to  be  made,  on  the  firft  Sunday 
of  every  month,  in  all  churches  and  church-yards, 
in  order  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
on  thofe  heretical  Bohemians ;  and  promih'ng 
lixty  days'  indulgence  to  all  who  attended  thefe 
proceflions,  or  who  faid  twenty-five  pater-nofters, 
with  the  fame  pious  intention42.  His  Holinefs, 
not  trufting  entirely  to  fupernatural  interpofition 
for  the  deftruetion  of  the  enemies  of  the  church, 
proclaimed  a  croifade  againft  the  Bohemians, 
granting  the  pardon  of  all  their  fins,  and  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  heaven,  to  all  who  died  on  that  expedi- 
tion; and  a  certain  quantity  of  indulgences  to  all 
•who  contributed  to  its  fuccefs,  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  contribution43.  Many  of  the 
Englifli  engaged  in  that  croifade,  which  was 
conducted  by  the  Cardinal  of  Winchefter. 
Auncii  Theclergy,in  their  con  vocations  in  this  period, 

f°metimes  meddled  with  things  that  feem  to  have 
been  a  little  out  of  their  road.  In  the  convention 

«2  Wllkin.  Concil.  p. 492.  43  Id.  p. 511. 
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of  Canterbury,  A.D.  1430.,  it  was  reprefented,  Cent.xv. 
that  fome  merchants  bought  certain  goods  by  the  '~~"v — ' 
auncil   weight,   and  fold  them  by  avoirdupois 
weight,  which  was  lighter.     The  convocation 
therefore  made  a  canon.  That  no  perfon  flio.uld 
ufe  the  auncil  weight  under  the  penalty  of  the 
greater  excommunication.44 

Martin  V.  was,  with  great  difficulty,  prevailed  CouncUof 
upon,  or  rather  compelled,  to  call  a  general  coun-  afil% 
cil,  according  to  his  own  promife,  and  a  decree  of 
the  council  of  Conflance;  and  appointed  Julian, 
Cardinal  of  St.Angelo,  to  prefide  in  it  in  his 
name.  But  the  Pope  died,  February  20.  (before 
the  council  met  at  Bafil,  July  19.,  A.D.  1431. ), 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Gabriel  Condolmicas,  a  Ve- 
netian, who  took  the  name  of  Eugenius  IV.,  and 
confirmed  the  nomination  of  Cardinal  Julian  to 
prefide  in  the  council.  In  the  fecond  feffion,  Fe- 
bruary 15.,  A.D.  1432.,  the  council  decreed, — 
That  a  general  council,  when  fitting,  was  fupreme 
head  of  the  church,  to  whofe  cenfure  all  perfons 
(the  Pope  not  excepted)  were  fubject; — and  that 
the  Pope  could  not  diffolve  a  general  council 
without  the  confent  of  the  members.  The  Pope, 
irritated  at  thefe  two  decrees,  publifhed  a  bull  of 
diffolution ;  at  which  the  fathers  at  Bafil  were  fo 
much  offended,  that  they  threatened  to  depofe 
him,  and  elect  another  pope,  if  he  did  not  recall 
his  bull 4S.  When  affairs  were  in  this  diflracted 
flate,  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  called  a  con- 

Concil.  p.  51 6.  45  Du  Pin.  cent.  15.  ch.3. 
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Cent.xy.  vocation  of  theprelates  and  clergy  of  his  province, 
' — -v '  November  7.,  A.D.  1433.,  anc*  propofed. the  fol- 
lowing queilions  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
clergy  in  the  lower  houfe:  Hath  the  Pope  power 
to  diffolve  a  general  council  ?  Hath  the  council 
of  Bafil  power  to  depofe  Pope  Eugenius  ?  If  that 
council  depofe  Eugenius,  and  elect  another,  will 
you  adhere  to  him,  or  to  the  Pope  chofen  by  the 
council  ?  After  requefting  fome  days  to  deliberate 
on  thefe  queflions,  they  returned  the  following 
anfwers,  by  their  prolocutor  Thomas  Bikyngton. 
The  Pope  hath  power  to  dilTolve  a  general  coun- 
cil :  The  council  hath  not  power  to  depofe  Pope 
Eugenius:  If  that  council  depofe  Pope  Eugenius, 
we  will  ftill  obey  him  as  lawful  Pope 46.  One  thing 
.  that  engaged  the  Englifh  clergy  to  embrace  the 
party  of  the  Pope  againft  the  council  was  this:  in 
the  council  of  Conftance,  the  mejnbers  delibe- 
rated, and  voted  by  nations;  and  the  Englifh  had 
one  entire  vote  :  but  in  the  council  of  Balil  the 
members  were  divided  into  four  deputations,each 
of  which  was  compofed  of  perfons  of  different 
nations  j  and  the  Englifh,  being  few,  and  divided 
into  the  different  deputations,  were  loft  in  the 
crowd,  and  had  little  influence  in  the  council. 
Of  this  they  fent  home  grievous  complaints  j 
which  irritated  the  Englifh  clergy  againft  the 
council,  and  made  them  defire  its  difTolution.47 
Negotia-  The  Bohemians  having  proved  victorious  in 
*°en  ™£.  the  field  over  the  Emperor  Sigifmond,  and  all  the 

mians. 

«*  Wilkin.  Concil.  p. 3*3.  «?  Id.  ibid. 
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princes  and  prelates  who  had  engaged  againft  cent.xv. 
them,  the  council  of  Bafil  entered  into  a  kind  of  ' — Y~- 
negotiation  with  them.  The  Bohemian  deputies 
propofed  certain  points  of  reformation,  which,  if 
the  council  granted,  they  promifed  that  they  and 
their  countrymen  would  return  to  the  communion 
of  the  church.  The  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury, 
having  received  intelligence  of  this  negotiation, 
propofed  this  queftion  alfo  to  his  clergy  in  the 
fame  convocation  :  Whether  any  conceffions,  or 
what  conceffions,  might  be  made  by  the  council  , 
of  Bafil  to  the  Bohemians,  to  bring  them  back  to 
the  communion  of  the  church?  To  this  queftion 
the  clergy  returned  this  anfwer:  That  if  the  Bo- 
hemians required,  that  the  communion  fhould  be 
given  in  both  kinds  to  the  laity,  that  all  priefts 
and  deacons  fhould  have  authority  to  preach, 
that  temporal  offices  fhould  not  be  enjoyed  by 
the  clergy,  and  that  all  notorious  criminals, 
without  diftin6iion,  fhould  be  pumfhed  (which 
were  the  four  things  chiefly  infifted  on  by  the 
Bohemians),  they  fhould  be  denied ;  and,  in  a 
word,  that  no  conceffions  whatever  fhould  be 
made  to  fuch  perverfe  heretics 48.  Such  deter, 
mined  enemies  were  the  clergy  of  England,  at 
that  time,  to  all  reformation. 

The  perfecution  of  the  Lollards  was  ftill  carried  Perfecu- 
on  with  unabating  violence.     William  Taylor, 
a  clergyman,   was  condemned  by  Archbifhop 
Chicheley,  and  burnt  in  Smithfield,  A.D.  1423., 

*  Wilkin.  Concil.  p.  3 43. 
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Cent.xv.  for  maintaining  this  herefy  (as  it  was  called), 
1  ~^— '  "  That  prayers  for  fpiritual  gifts  were  to  be  made 
"  to  God  alone  ;  and  that  to  pray  to  creatures 
"  was  idolatry.*'     The  unhappy  man,  in  hopes 
of  faving  his  life,  admitted,   "  That  an  inferior 
"  kind  of  worfhip  might  be  paid  to  faints  ;  and 
"  that  their  merits  and  interceflions  were  pro- 
".  fitable  both  to  the  dead  and  the  living 49."    But 
that  gave  no  fatisfac~lion.     Father  Abraham  of 
Colchefler,   John   White,   and   John   Waddon, 
priefts,  were  alfo  committed  to  the  flames  for 
the  fame  crime  of  Lollardry  s°.    Many  were  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprifonment,   to  fevere 
flagellations,  and  a  variety  of  other  punifhments. 
Conteft          The  conteft  between  the  Pope  and  the  council 
thel^e     °fBafilftillcontinued,andbecamegraduallymore 
andcoun-  and  more  violent.     Eugenitis  publifhed  a  bull, 
cil*  tranflating  the  council  of  Bafil  to  Ferrara,  A.D. 

1437.;  and  commanded  the  Archbifhop  of  Can  ter- 
bury,and  all  the  clergy  of  England  who  hadaright 
to  be  members  of  a  general  council,  to  attend  him 
atFerrara.  But  though  the  prelates,  abbots,  and 
priors,  as  well  as  the  civil  governmentof  England, 
favoured  the  Pope  in  this  quarrel,  the  inferior 
clergy  in  convocation,  obftinately  refuting  to 
contribute  one  farthing  to  the  expences  of  repre- 
fentatives,  it  is  probable  that  very  few  were  fent sr. 
The  Pope  deprived  and  excommunicated  all  the 
members  of  the  council  at  Bafil,  which  was  very 
numerous,  and  fupported  by  alrnoft  all  the  princes 

«  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  3.  p.404 — 413-     F«x,  p. 606. 
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of  Europe ;  and  that  council  very  foon  returned  CentXV. 
the  compliment,  by  fufpending  the  Pope  from  the 
exercife  of  hisoffice,  andexcommunicatingall  the 
members  of  his  council.  At  length  the  council 
of  Bafil  depofed  Eugenius,  A.  0.1439.,  and 
ele6led  Amadeus  Duke  of  Savoy  (who  had  re- 
figned  his  dominions,  and  lived  in  retirement,)  to 
be  pope  ;  which  produced  another  fchifm  in  the 
church  ;  and  the  two  popes,  as  ufual,  curfed  and 
excommunicated  one  another,  and  their  reipec- 
tive  followers 5?.  But  as  the  church  of  England 
took  very  little  part  in  this  quarrel,  it  would  be  a 
cligreffion  to  purfue  the  hiftory  of  it  any  further. 

Archbifhop  Chicheley  died  April  12.,  A.D.  Death  of 
1443.,  after  he  had  been  primate  twenty-nine 
years.  He  wTas  learned  for  the  age  in  which  he 
flourifhed,  and  an  encourager  of  learning.  Mar- 
tin V.,  and  his  own  haughty  fuffragan,  the  rich 
Cardinal  of  Winchefter,  treated  him  harfhly  on 
fome  occafions ;  but,  being  a  prudent  man,  he 
had  the  wifdom  to  fubmit,  when  he  had  not  the 
power  to  fubdtie.  He  was  a  cruel  perfecutor  of 
the  Lollards ;  but  doth  not  feem  to  have  been  fo 
fond  of  burning  them,  as  his  predeceflbr ;  ob- 
ferving,  that  thofe  fcenes  of  horror  excited  com- 
paflion  for  the  fufferers,  and  indignation  againfl 
their  profecutors  53.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the 
primacy  by  John  Stafford,  Biihop  of  Bath,  a  fon 
of  the  Earl  of  Stafford. 

A  violent  contefthad  arifen  between  the  clergy  Petition  of 
and  the  common  lawyers,  about  the  meaning  of  a 

ment* 

*2  Du  Pin,  Cent.  XV.  ch.3. 
53  Dwch.  Vita  Chicheley.  p.47>  48.    WUkin,  Concil.  p.jj;. 
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Cent.xv.  fingle  word  in  the  famous  flattite  of  premunire. 
'      ^"-•J  In  that  flatute  it  was  enacted,  "  If  any  purchafe, 
"  or  purfue,  or  do  to  be  purchafed  or  purfued,  in 
"  the  court  of  Rome,  or  elfewhere,  any  fuch 
46  tranfac"lions,proceffes,andfentences  of  excom- 
"  munication,  bulls,  inftruments,  or  any  other 
44  things  which  touch  the  King,  again  ft  him,  his 
"  regality,  or  realm,"  &c.  they  fliail  incur  the 
penalties  in  the  ftatute.     By  the  court  of  Rome, 
or  eJJewhere,  the  clergy  underftood  the  court  of 
Rome,  whether  it  was  at  Rome  or  anyotherplace; 
but  the  common  lawyers  underftood  the  court  of 
Rome,  or  any  other  court;  and  when  any  fpiritual 
court  in  England  prefumed  to  judge  any  caufe 
that  did  not  ftrictly  belong  to  them,  the  courts  at 
Weftminfternot  only  granted  prohibitions,  but 
punifhed  the  fpiritual  judges,  as  in  a  premunire54. 
The  two  archbifhops,  with  all  their  fuffragans 
and  clergy,  prefented  a  petition  to  parliament, 
A.D.  1447.,  earneftly  entreating  an  explanation 
of  the  word  el/ewhere,  in  the  ftatute  of  the  i6th 
Richard  II.,  agreeable  to  their  views.     In  this 
petition  they  complain  bitterly  of  the  prefump- 
tion  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  in  pretending 
to  be  the  fole  interpreters  of  acts  of  parliament, 
affirming  that  the  fpiritual  courts  had  as  good  a 
right  to,  and  were  much  better  qualified  for  that 
office ss.     But  the  parliament  paid  no  regard  to 
their  petition. 

The  Pope       Thepopesin  this  period  confidered  all  the  clergy 
ro&Vthe  *n  theChriftian  world  as  their  immediate  fubje6ts, 

King. 

54  See  Ruffhead's  Statutes,  vol.j.  p. 406. 

55  Wilkin.  Conqil.p.555. 
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on  whom  they  might  impofe  what  taxes  they  Cent.xv. 
pleafed.  But  though  the  clergy  had  a  great  ve-  ' — v~ * 
neration  for  the  Pope,  many  of  them  had  agreater 
veneration  for  their  money  ;  which  obliged  the 
court  of  Rome  to  call  upon  kings  and  princes  to 
compel  thefe  refractory  ecclefiaftics  to  pay  their 
taxes.  Pope  Eugenius  having  impofed  a  tax  of 
one-tenth  of  their  benefices  on  all  the  clergy  of 
England,  and  fufpecting  that  they  would  not  be 
very  fond  of  paying  it,  he  fent,  by  his  collector, 
a  confecrated  rofe  of  gold,  with  a  bull,  to 
Henry  VI.  In  this  bull  His  Holinefs  magnified  the 
honour  he  had  done  to  the  King,  by  fending  him 
fo  precious  a  prefent,  and  explained  the  myfle- 
rious  meanings  of  the  rofe  :  nor  did  he  forget  to 
exhort  him  to  ufe  all  the  authority  he  had  over 
the  clergy,  to  make  them  pay  the  tax  pleafantly, 
which  (he  laid)  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
him  and  his  fubjects.  The  rofe  was  received 
with  great  ceremony  ;  and  the  primate,  who  was 
alfo  chancellor,  made  a  long  and  eloquent  fpeech 
to  the  Pope's  collector,  on  the  beauties  and 
virtues  of  the  rofe  :  but  on  the  tax  he  was  rather 
dry,  telling  him  only,  that  the  King  would  fend 
fomeperfons  toconverfe  with  His  Holinefs  on  that 
fubje6t,  and  forbidding  him  to  collect  any  money 
in  England  till  they  returned.  ^ 

The  foreign  and  domeflic  diibrders  and  cala-  succeffio 
mities  in  which  the  Engvlifh  were  involved  at  this  °f  Pri- 
time,  render  their  ecclefiaftical  hiflory  as  barren  mates* 
and  unimportant  as  their  civil  hiflory  is  copious 

56  Wilkin.  Condi.  ^548. 
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Cent.xv.  and  interefting.  Archbifhop  Stafford  died,  A. D. 

•— v— '  1452.5  and  was  fucceeded  by  John  Kemp,  Arch- 
bifhop of  York,  and  Cardinal  of  St.  Balbina,  who 
enjoyed  the  primacy  only  about  eighteen  months; 
and  on  his  death,  Thomas  Bourchier  Bifliop  of 
Ely,  and  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Effex,  was  ad- 
vanced to  that  high  ftation.57 

Trial  of         Reginald  Pocoke,  Bifhop  of  Chichefter,  had 

cdke!P  1  *  keen  patronifed  and  promoted  by  Humphrey  * 
the  good  Duke  of  Gloucefler ;  but  after  the 
death  of  that  prince  the  clergy  became  clamo- 
rous againft  him,  accuiing  him  of  many  herefies. 
AtlengthArchbiihopBourchiercommarrdedboth 
the  Bifhop  and  his  accufers  to  appear  before 
him,  by  a  citation,  dated  at  Lambeth,  October 
22.  A.D.  1457. s8  The  Bifhop  was  examined 
feveral  times  by  the  primate,  affifled  by  other 
prelates  and  doctors,  and  was  at  lafl  prevailed 
upon,  by  threats  and  promifes,  to  recant.  The 
accounts  we  have  of  the  trials  and  tenets  of 
Bifhop  Pocoke  are  confufed  and  contradictory ; 
but  the  opinions  he  acknowledged  he  had  held, 
and  which  he  recanted,  were  thefe  following  : 
"  We  are  not  bound,  by  the  neceffity  of  faith, 
"  to  believe  that  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrifl,  after  his 
"  death,  defcended  into  hell.  —  It  is  not  necef- 
"  fary  to  falvation,  to  believe  in  the  holy  catholic 
"  church.  —  It  is  not  neceffary  to  falvation,  to 
"  believe  the  communion  of  faints.  —  It  is  not 
"  neceflary  to  falvation,  to  affirm  the  body  of 
<c  Chrifl  is  materially  in  the  facrament.  —  The 

s?  Antiq.  Britan.  p. 298.  s8  Fox,  p.65i. 
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"  univerfal  church  may  err  in  matters  which  per-  Cent.xv. 

"  tain  urito  faith.  —  It  is  not  necefiary  unto  falva- 

"  tion,  to  believe  that  that  which  every  general 

"  council  doth  univerfal  ly  ordain,  approve,  and 

"  determine,  fhould  neceffarily,  for  the  help  of 

"  our  faith  and  the  falvation  of  our  fouls,  be  ap- 

"  proved  and  holden  of  all  faithful  Chriftians59." 

For  having  maintained  thefe  opinions,  though 

he  now  renounced  them,  this  prelate  was  deprived 

of  his  fee,  and  doomed  to  fpend  the  reft  of  his 

days  in  retirement,  if  not  in  prifon. 

The  taking  of  Conftantinople,  the  capital  of  Croifade 
the  eaftern  empire,  May  29.  A.D.  1452.,  by  Ma- 
hornet  II.,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  alarmed  all  the 
Chriftian  princes  and  flates  of  Europe.  But  thefe 
princes  and  ftates  were  fo  much  engaged  in  war, 
that  they  could  not  be  brought  to  unite  againft 
the  common  enemy  ;  and  the  clergy  were  left  to 
fight  with  their  fpiritual  weapons  againft  thofe 
adverfaries  of  the  Chriftian  faith.  Archbifhop 
Kemp  publiflied,  March  2.  A.D.  1453.,  an  order 
for  proceffi  ons  to  be  made  for  a  whole  year  ;  and 
in  this  he  was  imitated  by  his  fucceffbr  *°.  For  in 
thofe  times  proceffions  were  believed  to  be  the 
moft  effectual  means  of  procuring  the  divine  fa- 
vour and  afliftance.  At  length  Pope  Pius  II.  (for- 
merly ^Eneas  Silvius)  publiihed  a  long,  eloquent, 
and  pathetic  bull,  A.D.  i463.,engagingto  march 
in  perfon  at  the  head  of  a  Chriftian  army,  againft 
the  Turks,  and  moft  earneftly  exhorting  all  Chrif- 
tians to  take  the  crofs,  or  to  contribute  by  their 


s»  Fox,  p.56i. 
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Cent.xv.  money  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  ;  promif- 
"^  '  ing  the  pardon  of  fin,  and  the  happinefs  of  heaven, 
to  all  who  complied  with  his  defire6'.  At  the 
fame  time  the  Pope  fent  bulls  into  every  Chriftian 
country  >  impofing  a  tax  of  one-tenth  on  the  bene- 
fices of  all  the  clergy.  Edward  IV.  who  then 
reigned  in  England,  not  willing  to  acknowledge 
the  Pope's  right  to  tax  his  clergy,  and  yet  defir- 
ous  that  they  mould  contribute  liberally  on  this 
occafion,  wrote  to  the  primate,  to  raifeahandfome 
fum  by  a  voluntary  affefTment,  which  would  fatif- 
fy  the  Pope,  and  prevent  the  publication  of  his 
bull.  This  method  was  purfued :  but  fo  little  were 
the  clergy  difpofed  to  part  with  their  money,  that 
it  was  with  much  difficulty  the  primate  prevailed 
upon  them  to  grant  fixpence  in  the  pound. 6a 

Charter  Ed  ward  IV.  foon  after  his  accefiion,  being  ear- 
neftty  defirous  of  the  fupport  of  the  clergy,  made 
a  moil  unwarrantable  flretch  of  his  prerogative  in 
their  favour,  by  granting  them  a  charter,  which 
rendered  them  almofl  entirely  independentof  the 
civil  government,  and  left  them  at  liberty  to  do 
what  they  pleafed.  By  that  charter  he  took  upon 
him  to  difpenfe  with  the  famous  flatute  of  pre- 
munire,  which  no  entreaty  could  ever  perfuade  the 
parliament  to  repeal ;  and  he  difcharged  all  civil 
judges  and  magiflrates  to  take  any  notice  of  any 
treafons,  murders,  rapes,  robberies,  thefts,  or  any 
other  crimes  committed  by  archbifhops,  bilhops, 
prieils,  deacons,  or  any  perfon  in  holy  orders. 

•    Wilkin.  Concil.  p.  587— 593.  **  Id.  p.554>  &c. 
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Nay,  if  any  perfon  apprehended  for  a  crime  pre-  Cent.xv. 
tended  that  he  was  in  orders,  though  no  fuch  *-—»-—' 
thing  had  ever  been  heard  of,  the  civil  magiflrate 
was  commanded  to  deliver  him  to  the  bifhop  or 
his  official,  to  determine  whether  he  was  in  orders 
or  not  ;  which  opened  a  door  for  the  mofl  grofs 
abufes  63.     So  fhamelefs  were  the  claims  of  the 
clergy  in  thofe  times,  and  fo  extravagant  were 
the  conceffions  of  princes  in  their  favour,  when 
they  flood  in  need  of  their  affiflance  ! 

Many  of  the  clergy  (if  we  may  believe  Arch-  Profligacy 
bifhop  Bourchier)  made  a  very  bad  ufe  of  this  ex-  of  the 
emption  from  civil  authority.  That  prelate,  in  a  C 
commiffion  he  granted  to  his  commiffary-general 
to  attempt  fome  reformation,  fays,  that  many  of 
the  clergy,  both  fecular  and  regular,  were  igno- 
rant illiterate  blockheads,  or  rather  idiots  ;  and 
that  they  were  as  profligate  as  they  were  igno- 
rant, neglecting  their  cures,  flrolling  about  the 
country  with  bad   women   in   their  company, 
fpending  the  revenues  of  their  benefices  in  feaft- 
ing  and  drinking,  in  fornication  and  adultery.64 

The  long  and  cruel  perfecution  which  the  One  burnt 
Lollards  had    endured,    feems  either   to   have  for  herefy- 
diminifhed  their  number,  or  fliaken  their  con- 
flan  cy,  or  perhaps  both  ;  for  we  only  hear  of 
one  perfon  who  was   burnt   for  herefy  in   the 
reign   of  Edward  IV.,   when  the    church  was 
moft  vigoroufly  fupported  by  the  fecular  arm.65 


13  Wilkin.  Concil.  ^583. 
45  Fox,  p.  65  9. 
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Cent.xv.  A  violent  difpute  was  carried  on,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  between  the  fecular  clergy  and 
the  begging  friars.  Thefe  laft  maintained  that 

^e*'us  Chrift  kad  been  a  besgar> and  tnat  they> 

regulars.  on  that  account,  were  his  greateft  favourites,  and 
intitled  to  the  peculiar  regard  and  bounty  of  the 
faithful.  The  feculars,  perceiving  the  defign  and 
tendency  of  that  doclnne,  declaimed  and  wrote 
againil  it  with  great  vehemence,  as  falfe  and  im- 
pious. At  laft  Pope  Calixtus  II.  publiftied  a  bull 
again  ft  the  Mendicants,  A.D.  1475.,  declaring 
their  doctrine  to  be  heretical.65 

Convoca-        Though  the  convocations  of  the  province  of 
York.        York  generally  adopted  or  imitated  the  conftitu- 
tionsof  thofe  of  Canterbury,  yet  they  fometimes 
made  conftitutions  of  their  own  that  were  fingu- 
lar  and  curious,  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
one  example.  In  the  convocation  of  the  province 
of  York,  held  by  Archbifhop  Neville,  A.  D.  1466., 
feveral  remarkable  canons  were  made.    By  the 
firft  canon,  every  pariih  prieft  is  commanded  to 
preach  four  times  in  the  year  to  his  people,  either 
himfelf  or  by  another,  and  explain  to  them  in 
Englifh,  without  any  fantaftical  fubtilties,  —  the 
fourteen  articles  of  faith, —  the  ten  precepts  of 
the  decalogue, — the  two  precepts  of  the  gofpel, — 
the  feven  works  of  mercy, — the  feven  mortal  fins, 
—  the  feven  principal  virtues, — and  the  feven  fa- 
craments  of  grace.   To  enable  the  clergy  to  per- 
form  this  tafk,  the  con  vocation  fubjoined  an  expla- 
nation of  each  of  thefe  particulars,  which  forms  a 
iyftem  of  the  Catholic  theology  of  the  fifteenth 

M  Fox,  p.  659.     Fuller,  p.  134.   ; 
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century,  not  a  little  curious,but  far  too  long  tobe  ccnt.xv. 
here  inferted.  In  the  explanation  of  the  ten  pre-  u— v—' 
cepts  of  the  decalogue,  the  firfl  commandment  is 
faid  to  be  a  prohibition  of  all  enchantments,  fu- 
perflitious  characters,  and  fuch  figments;  the 
fecond  is  entirely  omitted  ;  and  to  keep  up  the 
number,  the  tenth  is  divided  into  two.  .This  was 
uling  no  little  freedom  with  a  fyflem  of  laws 
which  they  acknowledged  to  be  divine.  So  per- 
fectly pure  were  the  members  of  this  convoca- 
tion, that  they  would  not  give  any  explanation  of 
luxury  (one  of  the  feven  mortal  fins),  for  fear  of 
corrupting  the  air.  But  they  are  ftill  more  diflin- 
guifhedfor  the  prodigious  defire  they  difcover  to 
preferve  the  poor  laity  from  being  damned  for  not 
paying  their  tithes  punctually  and  fully  to  the 
church  ;  and  that  they  might  not  be  guilty  of  any 
omiflion  in  a  matter  fo  efTential  to  falvation,  they 
give  they  a  mofl  complete  catalogue  oftithable 
fubjects67.  The  canons  made  by  that  convocation 
contain  feveral  other  remarkable  particulars. 

The  minds  of  men  were  fo  much  engaged  and  Petition  of 
agitated  by  the  fudden  and  furprifing  revolutions  the  der£y* 
that  took  place  in  the  fhort  reigns  of  Edward  V. 
and  Richard  III.,  that  theyfeem  to  have  paidlittle 
attention  to  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  The  clergy  of 
both  provinces  in  convocation, prefented  a  fuppli- 
cation  to  Richard,  complaining,  that  the  clergy 
"  were  cruelly,  grievoufly,  and  daylye  troubled, 
"  vexed,  indighted,  and  arrefted,  by  malicious 
"  and  evil-difpofed  parfons.  In  efchuying  of 
u  which,  fay  they,  feeing  your  mofl  noble  and 

67  Vide  Wilkin.  Condi,  p.  5  99— 605. 
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Cent.xv.  "  bleiTed  difpofition  in  all  other  things,  we  be- 
"  leech  you  to  take  tender  refpecl:  and  confide- 
e£  ration  unto  the  premifes,  and  of  yourfelf,  as  a 
"  moft  catholic  prince,  to  fee  fuch  remedies,  that 
"  under  your  moft  gracious  letters  patents,  the 
"  liberties  of  Chrift's  church  and  yours  may  be 
"  confirmed,  arid  fufficiently  au6torifed  by  your 
"  high  court  of  parliament,  rather  enlarged  than 
"  dyminifhed 68."  Whether  the  clergy  on  this  oc- 
cafion  ufed  the  language  of  truth  or  flattery,  when 
they  praifed  Richard  for  his  moft  noble  and 
blefTed  difpofitions  in  all  things,  may  be  doubted; 
but  it  was  a  language  very  agreeable  to  the 
royal  ear  :  and  they  obtained  letters  patents, 
February  23.  A.D.  1484.,  confirming  thofe  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  emancipating  them  from  the 
jurifdi6lion  of  the  King's  courts.6* 

General  Though  WicklifTe  and  his  followers  dete&ed 
many  of  the  errors,  and  expofed  many  of  the 
fijperftitious  practices  of  the  church  in  this 
period,  the  clergy  obftinately  refufed  to  aban- 
don any  of  thofe  errors,  or  relinquifti  any  of 
thofe  fuperftitions,  and  perfecuted  with  unrelent- 
ing cruelty  all  who  attempted  the  fmalleft  refor- 
mation. The  declamations  of  the  Lollards 
againft  the  exceffive  power  and  riches,  and 
fcandalous  lives,  of  priefts,  inflamed  their  rage 
againft  them, and  made  them  reject  all  their  other 
opinions,  without  much  examination ;  and  the 
Jaity,  in  general,  were  ftill  too  ignorant,  or  too 
indifferent,  to  form  opinions  for  themfelves  on 

*8  Wilkin.  Concil.  tom.3.  p.6i4.  (9  Id.  ibid.  p.6i6. 
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fubjects  of  that  kind.  So  great  was  the  oppofi-  Cent.xv. 
tion  to  every  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  re- 
formation, that  errors  and  fuperftitious  rites  were 
multiplied  rather  than  diminifhed.  Tranfubflan- 
tiation  was  now  fully  eftabliihed,  and  made  an 
effential  article  in  the  creed  of  every  member  of 
the  church.  The  cup  was  taken  from  the  laity, 
but  with  great  caution  and  by  flow  degrees.  The 
clergy  were  fir  ft  commanded  to  be  at  great  pains 
to  inflruc~l  the  people,  "  that  both  the  body  and 
"  blood  of  the  Lord  were  given  at  once,  under 
"  the  fpecies  of  bread,  nay,  the  entire,  living,and 
"  true  Chrift  ;  that  the  wine  in  the  cup  was  not 
"  the  facrament,  but  mere  wine,  given  them  (it 
"  was  then  given  them)  to  make  them  fwallow 
"  the  bread  more  eafily."  The  clergy  are  then 
directed"  to  begin  towith-hold  the  cup  infmall 
u  obfcure  churches,  and  to  exhort  the  people  to 
"  fwallow  the  bread  without  chewing,  that  none 
<c  of  it  might  Hick  in  their  teeth  7°."  The 
churches  were  crowded  with  images  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  other  faints,  to  which  much  greater 
homage  was  paid  than  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Se- 
veral Englifh  faints,  as  St.  Ofmund  the  biihop, 
the  two  virgins,  St.  Fridifwida  and  St.  Ethelrida, 
were  canonized  in  this  period,  and  feflivals  infti- 
tuted  to  their  honour 71.  The  feflivals  of  other 
faints,  as  of  St.  George,  St.  Edward  theConfeffor, 
the  Vifitation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  were  made 
double  feflivals,  and  many  additional  ceremonies 
appointed  to  be  obferved.  Great  flrefs  was  now 

»°  Wilkin.  Concil.  p.66z,  663.  7'  Id.  p.6i3- 
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Cent.xv.  laidonpilgrimages,  proceffions, indulgences, con- 
' * — J  feffions  to  priefts,  and  their  pardons  ;  and  the 
people  feem  to  have  had  a  good  deal  to  confefs* 
and  to  have  flood  much  in  need  of  pardon.  George 
Nevile,  Archbifliop  of  York,  enumerates  no  fewer 
than  thirty-feven  kinds  of  fin,  which  none  but  the 
Pope  or  a  bifhop  could  pardon.  The  firft  and 
greateft  of  thefe  fins  was  herefy  ;  the  fecond  was 
crimen  contra  naturam,  maxime  cum  brutis  ;  the 
thirty-feven th,  and  leaft  in  the  eftimation  of  the 
church,  was  railing  a  fedition  which  endangered 
a  flate  or  city72.  In  a  word,  ignorance,  vice,  and 
fuperftition,  feemed  to  have  gained  ground  in 
England  in  the  co^irfe/of  this  period,  though  the 
revival  of  learning,  and  the  reformation  of  reli- 
gion, were  at  no  great  diftance. 
Church  The  church-hiflory  of  Scotland  is  as  imperfectly 

Sootl7ndf  Pre^erve^  *n  tn*s  as  *n  tne  former  period.  There 
isfufficient  evidence  that,  befides  diocefanfynods, 
general  fynods  or  aflemblies  were  frequently,  if  not 
annually,  celebrated  73.  But  their  records  were 
either  deftroyed  at  the  Reformation,  with  the 
libraries  in  which  they  had  been  depofited,  or 
were  carried  away  'into  foreign  countries.  We 
have  the  lefs  reafon  to  regret  the  lofs  of  thefe  re- 
cords, that  the  canons  of  all  the  national  churches 
in  thofe  times  were  nearly  the  fame,  having  been 
either  copied  from  one  another,  or  di&ated  by 
the  court  of  Rome.  Before  the  eftablifliment  of 

71  Wilkin.  Concil.  p.6i3. 

73  A.D.  1420.     Congregata  fuif,  apud  Perth,  in  ecdefia  fratrum 
prxdicatoriwii  fynodus  provincialis  et  confilium  generals  cleri  regni 
moris  eft.     Wilkin.  Concil.  1001.3.  p-397» 
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archbiihops  and  a  primate  in  Scotland,  one  of 
the  biftiops  was  chofen  confervator  privilegiorum, 
and  prefided  in  thefe  general  afiemblies  of  the 
clergy.74 

Though  the  bifhops  of  St.  Andrew's  had  no  Biihops  of 
dire6l  authority  over  the  other  bifhops  till  to- 
ward  the  end  of  this  period,  they  had  a  kind  of 
tacit  pre-eminence,  and  were  confidered  as  the 
firfl  bifhops  of  Scotland,  on  account  of  the  anti- 
quity and  opulence  of  their  fee.  That  excellent 
prelate  Bifhop  Trail  having  died  A.D.  1401., 
Thomas  Stewart,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Andrew's, 
nearly  related  to  the  royal  family,  was  elected  in 
his  room  ;  but  being  a  man  of  a  reclufe  unambi- 
tious difpofition,  declined  accepting  the  office  ; 
and  the  chapter  refuling  to  make  a  new  ele6lion 
while  he  lived,  the  King  retained  the  temporali- 
ties till  his  death,  A.D.  14134..  Gilbert  Grienlaw, 
Bifhop  of  Aberdeen,  was  then  elected  j  but 
Henry  Wardlaw,  precentor  of  Glafgow,  being  at 
the  court  of  Benedict  XIIL,  one  of  the  contend- 
ing popes,  obtained  the  vacant  fee  by  a  papal 
provifion.75 

Wickliffe's  followers  being  cruelly  perfecuted 
in  England,  feveral  of  them  fled  into  foreign 
countries,  in  hopes  of  faving  their  lives  without 
wounding  their  confciences.  One  of  them,  John 
Rifby  a  preacher,  fled  into  Scotland,  where  he 
met  with  the  hard  fate  he  endeavoured  to  avoid, 
and  was  burnt  for  herefy  A.D.  1407.  7<3 


bumt* 


74  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  3. 

75  Spottifwoode,  p.  5  6. 
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Cent.xv.       The  kingdom  and  church  of  Scotland  adhered 

*- — * '  longer  to  Benedict  XIII.  than  any  other  church  or 

at  p&h.  nation.  The  council  of  Conftance  having  de- 
pofed  that  pope,  and  his  rival  John  XXIII.,  and 
chofen  Martin  V.,  fent  the  Abbot  of  Pontiniac,  a 
celebrated  orator  and  divine,  into  Scotland,  to 
perfuade  the  Scots  to  withdraw  their  obedience 
from  Beriedi6l,  and  acknowledge  the  pope  chofen 
by  the  council.  The  Emperor  Sigifmund  fent 
letters  to  the  regent  and  three  eflates,  to  the  fame 
purpofe.  This  important  queftion  was  debated 
two  days,  O6lober  2.  and  3.  A.  D.  1416.,  in  a 
general  affembly  at  Perth.  The  Abbot  of  Ponti- 
niac  made  an  eloquent  harangue  to  the  affembly, 
in  commendation  of  the  council  of  Conftance 
and  Martin  V.,  and  earneftly  intreated  them  to 
acknowledge  that  pope,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
fchifm  in  the  church.  Letters  were  prefented 
from  Benedi6l  XIII.,  reprobating  the  council  of 
Conftance,  and  maintaining  that  he  was  the  only 
lawful  pope.  This  caufe  was  favoured  by  the 
regent,  and  ftrenuoufly  defended  by  Friar  Robert 
Harding,  an  Englifhman,  who  made  a  kind  of 
fermon  to  the  affembly,  from  a  text  of  Scripture. 
But  Mr.  John  Elwolde,  rector  of  the  univerfity 
of  St.  Andrew's,  founded  about  four  years  be- 
fore, and  fome  other  famous  divines,  having 
proved  that  the  friar  had  miftaken  the  meaning 
of  his  text,  that  his  fermon  was  fcandalous,  fedi- 
tious,  .and  heretical,  the  affembly  complied  with 
the  requeft  of  the  council,  and  acknowledged 
Martin  V.  for  their  lawful  pope.  77 

77  Fordim  Scoticron.  edit.  Hearn.  yol.4.  p.xi26,  &c. 
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We  have  fome  remains  of  a  general  afiembly  Cent.xv. 
or  convocation  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  that  ^T^TT^ 
met  at  Perth,  July  16.  A.D.  1420.    It  confided  general 
of  fix  bifhops,  and  the  procurators  of  four  that  aflembiy 

,     ,  „  at  Perth. 

were  abfent ;  five  abbots,  and  the  procurators  of 
eight  who  were  abfent;  a  good  many  deans, 
archdeacons,  friars,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the 
clergy  (fays  the  record)  who  ufed  to  come  to  ge- 
neral affemblies,  William  Bifhop  of  Dumblane, 
being  chofen  confervator  of  privileges,  prefided 
in  thataffembly;  the  chief  defign  of  which  feems 
to  have  been,  to  tnveftigate  the  cuftoms  that  had 
been  obferved  in  former  times  by  the  feveral 
bifhops'  courts  in  the  confirmation  of  teftaments, 
and  to  afcertain  the  fees  of  thefe  courts.  This 
was  done  by  the  declarations,  upon  oath,  of  fome 
of  the  oldeft  clergymen  in  each  diocefs;  and  from 
thefe  declarations  it  appeared,  that  the  cuftoms 
that  had  been  immemorially  and  univerfally  ufed 
were  thefe  :  r.  That  the  ordinaries  in  every  dio- 
cefs  had  been  accuftomed,  time  out  of  mind,  to 
confirm  teftaments,  and  to  appoint  executors  to 
thofe  who  died  inteftate  :  2.  To  fequeftrate  the 
goods  of  the  defunct,  till  their  teftaments  were 
produced  and  confirmed:  3.  To  oblige  the  execu- 
tors both  of  the  teftateand  inteftate  to  take  an  oath 
dejideli :  4.  To  oblige  them  to  give  an  account  of 
their  adminiftration.  The  fees  of  court  appear  to 
have  been  very  moderate.  Thefe  cuftoms  were 
then  formed  into  a  canon  or  law,  to  which  all  the 
members  affixed  their  feals,  and  the  whole  tranf- 
a6lion  was  attefted  by  two  notaries. ?8 

78  Wilkin.  Concil.  p.  3  9  7. 
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The  clergy  of  Scotland  did  not  concern  them- 
felves  much  with  the  councils  of  Conftance  and 
Bafil.  During  the  fitting  of  the  firft,  they  were 
in  the  obedience  of  Benedi6l  XIII. ;  and  after 
they  acknowledged  Martin  V.  they  continued  in 
the  obedience  of  him  and  his  fucceflbr  Euge- 
•ttius  IV.,  though  depofed  by  the  council  of  Bafil. 
A  Scots  abbot,  whofe  name  is  not  mentioned, 
diftinguiftied  himfelf  very  much  in  the  debates 
of  that  council. 79 

When  James  Kennedy,  Bifliop  of  Dunkeld,  at- 
tended Pope  Eugenius  and  his  council  at  Flo- 
rence, A.D.  1444.,  he  was  ele6led  to  fucceed 
Henry  Wardlaw  in  the  fee  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Bifhop  Kennedy  was  nearly  related  to  the  King  ; 
and,  happily  for  his  country,  had  great  influence 
in  all  the  affairs  both  of  church  and  Hate  ;  as  he 
was  one  of  the  wifeft  ilatefmen,  and  beft  prelates, 
that  Scotland  ever  produced.  By  his  example 
and  authority,  he  made  as  great  a  reformation  in 
the  church,  and  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  as  it 
was  poffible  to  make,  while  the  pernicious  power, 
abfurd  dodlrines,  and  fuperftitious  rites,  of  the 
church  of  Rome  remained. 8o 

A  kind  of  convocation  of  the  clergy,  or  rather 
a  deputation  of  the  clergy  and  parliament,  con- 
filling  of  thirty-fix  perfons,  met  in  the  manfe  of 
the  vicar  of  Edinburgh,  June  28.  A.D.  1445- 
John  Bifliop  of  Brechin  was.  then  confervator  of 
the  privileges  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  pre- 
fided  in  that  meeting  j  but  John  Sives,  canon  of 

79  Du  Pin,  Cent.  XV.  ch.$.  *  Spottifwoode,  p-57- 
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Glafgow  and  Aberdeen,  and  official  general  of  Cent.XV. 
St.  Andrew's,  (was  for  what  reafon  I  know  not) 
joined  with  him.as  an  afl.effor.   John  Winchelter, 
Biftiop  of  Moray,  as  procurator  for  all  the  clergy, 
prefented  two  papal  bulls,  one  of  Gregory  VII. 
the  other  of  Martin  V,.,  and  requeiled  that  feveral 
authentic  copies  of  thefe  bulls  might  be  made; 
that  if  the  originals  fhould  be  loft,  thefe  copies 
might  bear  equal  faith.  This  was  done  with  gr'eat 
formality,  and  each  of  the  copies  attefted  to  be 
*  faithful,  by  all  the  members  of  the  court,  and  by 
three  notaries.    A  cuftom  had  prevailed  in  Scot- 
land, that  when  the  King's  officers  took  poffeffion 
of  the  temporalities  of  a  vacant  fee,  theyfeizedalfo 
all  the  goods  or  perfonal  eftate  of  the  deceafed 
bifhop.     The  bull  of  Gregory  VII.  prohibited 
this  practice  for  the  future,  and  declared  all  who 
fhould  thereafter  be  concerned  in  it  excommuni- 
cated, the  King  himfelf  not  excepted.   The  King 
had  complained  to  Martin  V.,  that  Finlaw  Bifhop 
of  Argyle  had  joined  in  a  rebellion  againfl  him  ; 
and  when  that  rebellion  was  crufhed,  had  fled  into 
a  foreign  country,  and  left  his  diocefs  deftitute  of 
a  fpiritual  father ;  and  that  pope,  by  his  bull, 
granted  a  commiffion  to  the  Bifhops  of  St.  An- 
drew's and  Dumblane,  to  examine  into  the  facts 
in  this  cauie,  and  report  to  him,  who  alone,  by 
the  divine  appointment,  had  the  government  of 
all  the  clergy  in  the  world,  that  he  might  do 
juftice 8r.      So  great  was  the  authority  of  the 

11  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  3.  p.  3  44,  &c. 
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Ce»t.xv.  popes,  and  fo  little  the  power  of  kings  over  the 
v—  •">  -  '  clergy  in  thofe  times. 

Convoca-        King  James  II.  fent  Sir  Patrick  Grahame  and 
Mr.  Archibald  Whitelaw  to  a  convocation  of  the 

Perth. 

clergy  at  Perth,  July  19.  A.D.  1459.,  to  demand 
a  declaration  from  them,  "  That  the  King,  by 
"  ancient  cuftom,  had  a  right  to  prefent  to  all  the 
(<  livings  in  the  gift  of  any  bifhop,  that  became 
"  vacant  during  the  vacancy  of  the  fee,  andwhile 
"  the  temporalities  were  in  the  King's  hands." 
The  convocation,  after  examining  feveral  of  the 
clergy  upon  oath,  granted  a  declaration,  conform- 
able to  the  King's  defire,  fubfcribed  by  Thomas 
Spence,  Bifhop  of  Aberdeen,  confervator  ;  Donald 
Rede,  clerk  to  the  convocation  or  affembly;  and 
John  Petrie,  notary-public.  8z 

St.  An-  That  excellent  prelate  Bifhop  Kennedy  died  at 
drew's  £k  Andrew's  A.D.  1466.,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
archbi-  a  near  relation  of  his  own,  Patrick  Grahame, 
Bifhop  of  Brechin.  This  prelate  being  obnoxious 
to  the  Boydes,  who  were  then  the  King's  favour- 
ites, had  many  difficulties  to  encounter.  To  avoid 
the  effects  of  their  difpleafure,  and  to  obtain  the 
confirmation  of  his  election,  he  went  to  the  papal 
court,  where  he  relided  feveral  years,  not  daring 
to  return  while  his  enemies  were  in  power.  Being 
an  ingenious  and  learned  man,  heingratiated  him- 
felf  fo  far  into  the  favour  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  that 
he  erecled  the  fee.  of  St.  Andrew's  into  an  arch- 
bifhopric,  and  conftituted  Archbifhop  Grahame, 


82  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn-  3.  p-576. 
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and  his  fucceiTors,  primates  of  all  Scotland,  A.  D.  Cent.xv. 
1472. 13  The  new  archbilhop  was  alfo  appointed 
the  Pope's  legate ;  and  having  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  fall  of  his  enemies  the  Boydes,  he 
returned  into  Scotland,  expecting  to  meet  with  a 
favourable  reception  from  his  fovereign  and  his 
countrymen.  But  in  this  he  was  difappointed. 
The  new  honours  with  which  he  was  adorned 
having  raifed  the  envy  of  the  other  prelates,  and 
the  new  powers  with  which  he  was  inverted  as 
papal  legate  having  excited  the  fears  of  many, 
he  found  himfelf  furrounded  with  enemies.  By 
thefe  he  was  accufed  of  having  left  the  kingdom 
without  a  royal  licence,  of  having  accepted  of 
the  office  of  papal  legate  without  the  King's  per- 
miffion,  and  of  various  other  delinquencies;  for 
which  he  was  committed  to  prifon,  where  he  died. 
A.D.  1478  ,84  So  unfortunate  was  the  firft  pri- 
mate of  the  church  of  Scotland ;  and  feveral  of 
his  fucceflbrs  were  (till  more  unhappy. 

Archbifhop  Grahame  was  fucceeded  by  Wil-  Shevez 
liam  Shevez,  who  had  been  one  of  his  mod  vio- 
lent  enemies.  Shevez,  on  his  return  from  the 
univeriity  of  Louvain,  where  he  had  iludied 
under  one  Spiricus,  a  famous  ailrologer  of  thofe 
times,  boailed  of  fuperior  Ikill  in  that  fcience ; 
which  procured  him  a  prefentation  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  St.  Andrew's,  from  James  III.  who 
was  a  great  admirer  of  aftrology  and  aftrologers. 
But  the  new  primate,  who  had  a  fovereign  con- 
tempt for  both,  refufed  to  admit  Shevez  to  that 

83  Buchanan,  lib.ia.  p. 226.  •+  Id.  ibid. 
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Cent.xv.  office ;  who  was  thereby  fo  much  enraged,  that 
he  joined  with  one  Locky,  redlor  of  the  univerfity 
of  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  other  enemies  of  the 
Archbilhop,  and  never  ceafed  to  perfecute  him 
till  he  lodged  him  in  a  prifon,  and  was  appointed 
his  coadjutor  and  fucceflbr. 8s 

85  Spottifwoode,  p.  59. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Hiftory    of  the   Conftitution,   Government,    and 
Laws,   of  Great  Britain,  from  the  accejjion 
of  Henry  IV.,  A.D.  1399.,  to  the  accejjion  of 
Henry  VIL,  A.D.  1485. 

nPHE  kings  and  people  of  both  the  Britifh  Conftitu- 
A  kingdoms  were  fo  much  engaged  in  war  in  ^.^ot 
the  period  we  are  now  examining,  that  they  paid  changed. 
lefs  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  confti- 
tution,  government,  and  laws  of  their  country, 
than  they  probably  would  have  done  if  they  had 
enjoyed  more  tranquillity.     The  changes,  there- 
fore in  thefe  particulars,  that  took  place  in  this 
period,  and  are  of  fuch  importance  as  to  merit  ad- 
miffion,  into  general  hiftory,  are  not  very  many, 
E  2  and 
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and  may  be  comprehended  within  a  narrow  com- 
pafs  without  omitting  any  thing  material.  For 
the  fame  reafon  it  will  be  fufficient  to  divide  this 
chapter  into  two  fections;  the  firft  containing  the 
conftitutional  hiftory  of  England,  and  the  fecond 
that  of  Scotland. 


SECTION  I. 

Hiftory  of  the  Conftitution,  Government,  and  Laws,  of 
England,  from  A.D.  1399.  *°  A.D.  1485. 

Slavery.  O  OME  progrefs  feems  to  have  been  made,  in  the 
^  courfe  of  this  period,  towards  a  very  happy 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  lowed  order  of 
men  in  fociety,  by  the  decline  of  fervitude,  and 
diminution  of  the  number  of  flaves  j  though 
flavery  was  ftill  too  common,  and  flaves  too  nu- 
merous. Some  examples  occur,  of  men,  particu- 
larly prifoners  of  war,  being  bought  and  fold  like 
cattle;  and  all  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  thefe  ex- 
amples are  not  fo  frequent  as  in  former  times  *. 
Predial  flaves,  commonly  called  villains,  were  ftill 
very  numerous.  Thefe  unhappy  men,  with  their 
families,  were  annexed  to  the  lands  on  which 
they  dwelt,  and  transferred  with  them  from  one 
proprietor  to  another.  Their  fons  could  not  enter 
into  holy  orders  without  the  confent  of  the  owner 

'  Hall,  £.35. 
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of  the  eftate  to  which  they  were  annexed  *.  They 
could  not  profecute  their  lordly  mafters  in  a  court 
of  law,  which  muil  have  fubjected  them  to  many 
injuries  3  ;  and,  in  a  word,  they  had  nothing  that 
they  could  call  their  own.  When  fheriffs  at- 
tempted (as  they  fometimes  did)  to  levy  a  tax  on 
the  villains  of  lords  and  prelates,  for  paying  a 
part  of  the  wages  of  the  knights  in  parliament,  a 
writ  iflued  from  chancery,  prohibiting  them  to 
levy  fuch  a  tax,  "  becaufe  all  the  goods  in  the 
"  poffefiion  of  villains  were  the  property  of  their 
"  lords,  who  attended  parliament."  4 

But  there  is  fufficient  evidence,  that  the  num- 
ber,  not  only  of  domeflic,  but  even  of  predial  ed* 
flaves,  feniibly  decreafed  in  the  courfe  of  this  pe- 
riod; and  that  few  of  them  were  to  be  found,  ex- 
cept on  the  demefnes  of  prelates  and  great  lords. 
Other  proprietors  of  eflates  chofe  rather  to  have 
their  lands  cultivated  by  labourers,  who  were  free 
men  ;  and,  at  the  requeft  of  the  commons  in  par- 
liament, many  laws  were  made,  for  increafing  the 
number,  and  regulating  the  wages,  of  fuch  labour- 
ers5. By  one  of  thefe  laws,  no  man  who  had  not 
an  eftate  worth  twenty  (hillings  a-year,  equivalent 
to  ten  pounds  at  prefent,  was  permitted  to  put  his 
fon  to  any  other  employment,  but  was  obliged  to 
bring  him  up  to  hufbandry  work;  and  if  any  per- 
fon  applied  to  fuch  work  till  he  was  twelve  years 


z  Rym.  Feed,  tom.9.  p.69j  torn.  u. 
3  Id.  torn,  i  a.  p.  259.  4  Prynne's  Kalendar  of 

Parliamentary  Writs,  vol.4.  P»43*« 
s  Statutes,  vol.i.  p.6x». 
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of  age  he  was  not  permitted  to  abandon  it,  and, 
follow  any  other  line  of  life. 6 

Caufes.  Various  caufes  contributed  to  the  decline  of 
villanage  in  England.  The  proprietors  of  land 
by  degrees  difcovered,  that  flaves,  who  laboured 
not  for  themfelves,  but  for  their  mailers,  were 
often  indolent  or  refractory  ;  and  that  they  got 
their  work  performed  to  better  purpofe,  and  even 
at  lefs  expence,  by  hired  fervants.  But  the  al- 
mofl  inceffant  wars  in  which  the  Englifh  were 
engaged  in  this  period,  contributed  more  than 
any  thing  to  the  decline  of  flavery,  by  obliging 
prelates,  lords,  and  great  men,  to  put  arms  into 
the  hands  of  their  villains.  There  is  hardly  any 
evil  that  doth  not  produce  fome  good. 

Vifcounts.  A  new  order  of  nobles  was  inflituted  by 
Henry  VI.  A.  D.  1440.  They  were  ftyled 
vi/counts,  and  placed  between  earls  and  barons, 
"below  the  former,  and  above  the  latter.  John 
Lord  Beaumont,  the  firft  nobleman  of  this  order, 
.was  created  Vifcount  Beaumont,  in  full  parlia- 
ment, at  Reading,  February  12.,  that  year. 7 

Parlia-  As  the  parliament  hath  long  been  the  great 

*nent.  fountain  of  law,  and  fupreme  court  of  judicature, 
the  guardian  of  the  juft  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
and  the  legal  liberties  of  the  people,  it  merits  par- 
ticular attentiqn  in  every  period.  That  this  auguft 
court  hath  undergone  various  changes  in  its  con- 


Statutes,  Vol.i.  p. 470. 

Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  680.     Dugdale's  Baronage,  vol.  a* 
My  authorities  have  perhaps  miftaken  the  date  of  this  creation 

«.  few  years. 
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flitution,  hath  been  already  proved ;  and  feveral 
of  thefe  changes,  with  their  caufes  and  effects, 
have  been  briefly  defcribed,  in  their  proper  places, 
in  the  former  volumes  of  this  work 8.  The  de- 
fcription  that  hath  been  already  given  of  the 
conftituent  members  of  both  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  will  give  our 
readers  a  fufficient  idea  of  thefe  houfes,  as  they 
were  conftituted  in  the  beginning  of  this  period ; 
and  therefore,  to  prevent  repetitions,  they  are 
referred  to  that  defcription. 9 

As  foon  as  the  fmaller  freeholders,  who  were  Eieaion- 
not  fummoned  by  particular  writs,  were  excufed  Iaws> 
from  appearing  perfonallyin  parliament,  and  per- 
mitted to  appear  by  reprefentatives,  the  elections 
of  thefe  reprefentatives,  their  wages  and  their  pri- 
vileges, became  the  fubjects  of  various  laws  and 
political  regulations,  which  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  conftitution  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 

At  fir/I,  and  from  A.D.  1269.  t°  A.D.  1429.,  Eie^ors. 
all  freeholders,  without  exception,  had  votes  in 
electing  the  knights  of  the  mires  in  which  they  re- 
lided  and  had  their  freeholds.  In  fome  counties 
the  fmall  freeholders  were  very  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  very  indigent,  which  produced  va- 
rious inconveniencies,  andfometimes  rendered  the 
elections  of  the  reprefentatives  of  thefe  counties 
fcenes  of  riot,  violence,  and  flaughter.  To  remedy 

8  See  vol.3,  p.368 — 376.  vol.6,  p. 28 — 34.  vol.8,  book  4.  ch. 3. 
'  See  vol.8,  book  4.  ch.^.  § 5. 
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thefe  evils,  a  law  was  made,  8th  Henry  VI.  A.D. 
1429.,  "  That  the  knights  of  the  mires  fhall  be 
"  chofen  in  every  county  by  people  dwelling  and 
"  refident  in  the  lame  counties,  whereof  every 
"  one  of  them  fhall  have  free  land  or  tenement  to 
"  the  value  of  forty  fhillings  by  the  year  at leaft, 
"  above  all  deduftions  10."  The  letter,  but  not 
the  fpirit,  of  this  law,  hath  been  ever  fince  ob- 
ferved;  for  forty  (hillings  a-year,  A.D.  1429.,  was 
equivalent  to  20!.  a-year,  A.D.  1784.  The  re- 
prefentatives  of  cities  and  burghs  were  chofen 
only  by  thofe  who  actually  refided  in  the  cities 
and  boroughs  which  they  reprefented;  but  whe- 
ther by  the  citizens  and  burgeffes  at  large,  or  by 
the  corporations,  is  not  very  clear. "  The  cuftom, 
it  is  probable,  was  different  in  different  places ; 
and  cuftom  by  long  continuance  became  law. 
That  thefe  laws  might  be  more  flrictly  obferved, 
they  were  inferted  verbatim  in  the  writs  to 
fheriffs,  for  fome  years  after  they  were  made.12 
The  King  in  his  writs  to  the  fheriffs,  defcribed 
the  qualifications  of  the  perfons  who  were  to  be 
elected  to  reprefent  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs. 
The  freeholders  in  each  county  were  directed  to 
chufe  "  twoof  thefittefl  and  mofl  difcreet  knights 
"  refident  in  the  county'3;5'  but  becaufe  actual 
knights  refiding  and  properly  qualified  fometimes 
could  not  be  found,  an  act  was  made,  23d 


10  Statutes,  8th Hen. VI.  0.7.;   loth  Hen. VI.  c.a. 

11  1ft  Hen. V.  c.i.  "  Prynne's  Survey  of 
Parliamentary  Writs,  vol.a-  p.i34>  &c.  I3  Id.  ibid. 
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Henry  VI.,  A.D.  1444.,  permitting  freeholders 
to  chufe  t:  notable  efquires,  gentlemen  by  birth, 
"  and  qualified  to  be  made  knights;  but  no  yeo- 
u  man,  or  perfon  of  an  inferior  rank  I4."  This 
article  of  that  act  was  inferted  in  the  fubfequent 
writs  for  fome  years,  that  it  might  be  univerfally 
known  and  obferved IS.  Thofe  gentlemen  who 
had  freehold-eflates  of  40!.  a  year,  equivalent  to 
400!.  at  prefent,  were  qualified  to  be  made 
knights,  which  was  therefore  the  qualification  in 
point  of  fortune  for  the  reprefentative  of  a  coun- 
ty 16.  By  the  fame  writs,  the  electors  in  cities 
and  boroughs  were  directed  to  chufe  the  fitteft 
and  moil  difcreet  perfons,  freemen  of,  and  refiding 
in,  the  places  for  which  they  were  chofen,  and  no 
others  upon  any  pretence17.  The  parliamentary 
writs  in  this  period  directed  electors  in  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs  to  chufe,  not  only  the  wifeft, 
but  the  ilouteft  men  (potentiores  ad  laborandwri), 
that  they  might  be  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of 
the  journey,  and  of  clofe  attendance;  it  being 
one  great  object  of  the  legiflature,  at  this  time, 
to  fee  ure  the  conftant  attendance  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  houfe  of  commons 1S.  Sheriffs  could 
not  be  elected ;  and  Henry  IV.,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  his  reign,  inferted  an  uncommon  claufein  his 
writs,  prohibiting  all  apprentices,  or  other  men 


14  Stat.  a3dHen.VL  c.i4. 

15  Prynne  s  Survey  of  Parliamentary  Writs,  vol.  a.  ptijj.- 

16  Rym.  Feed,  tom.8.  p.  656.  '*  iftHen.V.  ch.i. 
18  Prynne,  paffim^ 
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of  law,  to  be  ele6ied19.  But  this  was  a  violent 
ftretch  of  prerogative;  and  though  it  was  obeyed, 
it  was  not  repeated. 

Number  of  The  number  of  boroughs  that  fent  members  to 
uncertain.  Paruament  m  tnis  period  was  very  unfettled,  and 
feems-to  have  depended  very  much  on  thepleafure 
of  the  fheriffs  of  the  feveral  counties.  There  is 
the  cleared  evidence,  that  the  fheriffs  of  the  fame 
county  fent  precepts  to,  and  made  returns  from, 
fometimes  more  and  fometimes  fewer  boroughs, 
without  affigning  any  reafon  for  their  conduct ; 
that  fome  boroughs  to  which  precepts  were  fent 
never  elected  or  returned  any  members,  and  fome 
only  once,  twice,  or  a  few  times ;  that  fheriffs,  in 
their  returns,  fometimes  reported,  that  certain  bo- 
roughs to  which  they  had  dire6led  precepts,  had 
made  no  returns,  and  no  excufes  for  their  difobe- 
dience ;  and  others  had  excufed  themfelves  by 
pleading  poverty40.  Thefe  and  feveral  other  irre- 
gularities that  might  be  mentioned,  afford  fuffi- 
cient  evidence,  that  the  conftitution  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  was  yet  far  from  perfection ;  and,  in 
particular,  that  the  number  of  its  members  was 
not  afcertained. 

Irregula-         Several  laws  were  made  in  this  period  for  regu- 
rities  in      lating  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  election  of 
members  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  for  pre- 
venting falfe  returns;  for  which  the  reader  mud 
be  referred  to  the  flatute-book,  as  they  are  too  vo- 

19  Prynne,  vol.*.  p.  113.     Walfing.  p«37i. 

ze  Prynne's  Brevia  Parliamentaria  Redivira*  vol.3,  §  7.  p.a^3. 
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luminous  to  be  here  inferted*'.  Butnotwithftand- 
ing  all  thefe  laws,  forae  furprifing  irregularities 
were  practifed  in  elections,  of  which  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  a  few  examples.     The  knights  for 
the  large,  rich,  and  populous  county  of  York  were 
chofen,  i3th  Henry  IV.  A.  D.  1411.,   and  2d 
Henry  V.  A.  D.  1414.,  not  by  the  freeholders, 
but  by  the  attornies  of  a  few  lords  and  ladies  who 
had  great  eftates  in  that  county  ;  and  this  irre- 
gular practice  continued  to  A.D.  1447.,  when  the 
freeholders  refumed  their  violated  rights".  Many 
of  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgeffes  in  the  par- 
liament that  met  at  Coventry,  38th  Henry  VI. 
A.D.  1460.,  had  not  fo  much  as  the  fliadow  of  an 
election,  but  were  named  by  the  King,  in  letters 
under  the  privy  feal,  and  returned  by  the  fheriffs, 
who  obtained  an  act  of  indemnity  for  that  out- 
rageous breach  of  their  truft23.   But  that  ailembly 
at  Coventry  was  rather  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of 
a  party  in  the  time  of  a  bloody  civil  war,  than  a 
parliament  ;  and  all  its  a6ls  were  refcinded  the 
very  next  year.  24 

The  fheriffs,  in  this  period,  were  guilty  of  many  Abufes  Of 
great  abufes  in  conducing  elections  and  making 
their  returns.     This  appears  from  various  monu- 
ments, and  particularly  from  the  following  pre- 
amble to  an  act  of  parliament,  23d  Henry  VI. 


21  See  7thHen.IV.  0.15.     iftHen.V.  c.i.     6th  Henry  VI.  c.4. 
9th.Hen.VI.  0.7.     lothHen.VT.  c.a.     a3d  Hen.  VI.  0.15. 

22  Prynne,  Brevia  Parliamentaria  Rediviva,  v.3.  p.  15  a  —  154. 
13  Parl.  Hift.  v.a.  p.z88  —  292.     Prynne,  vol.*.  p.  141. 

'«  39th  Hen.  VI. 
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A.D.  1444. — "  Diverfe  fheriffs  of  the  counties  of 
"  the  realm  of  England,  for  their  fingular  avail 
"  and  lucre,  have  not  made  due  elections  of  the 
"  knights,  nor  in  convenient  time,  nor  good  men 
"  and  true  returned,  and  fometimes  no  return  of 
,  "  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgeffes,  lawfully 
"  chofen  to  come  to  the  parliament ;  but  fuch 
"  knights,  citizens,  and  burgeffes,  have  been  re- 
"  turned  which  were  never  duly  chofen,  and 
"  other  citizens  and  burgeffes  than  thofe  which, 
"  by  the  mayors  and  bailiffs,  were  to  the  faid 
"  fheriffs  returned.  And  fometimes  the  fheriffs 
"  have  not  returned  the  writs  which  they  had  to 
"  make,  of  elections  of  knights  to  come  to  the 
"  parliaments ;  but  the  faid  writs  have  imbiiiled ; 
"  and  moreover  made  no  precept  to  the  mayor 
"  and  bailiff,  or  to  the  bailiff  or  bailiffs,  where  no 
"  mayor  is,  of  cities  and  boroughs,  for  the 
"  election  of  citizens  and  burgeffes  to  come  to 
"  the  parliament." 2S 

Redrefs  A  candidate  who  thought  himfelf  injured  by  a 
for  a  falfe  fajfe  return5  did  not  (if  I  am  not  miflaken  and 
mifled  by  the  authorities  I  have  quoted)  apply  to 
the  houfe  of  commons  for  redrefs,  and  for  the 
punifhment  of  the  iheriff  who  had  injured  him, 
but  purfued  fuch  other  methods  as  were  then 
pointed  out  by  law  and  cuftom.  By  an  act  nth 
Henry  IV.  A.D.  1409.,  the  injured  candidate 
might  bring  an  action  before  the  juilices  of  affize, 
and  if  the  fheriff  was  found  guilty  by  the  verdict 
of  a  jury',  he  Was  to  be  fined  lool.  (equivalent  to 

«  23d  Hen. VI.  0.14. 

loool. 
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loool.  at  prefent),  to  the  King,  and  the  member 
who  had  been  falfely  returned  to  lofe  his  wages18. 
By  another  a6l,  8th  Henry  VI.,  A.D.  1429.,  a 
fheriff  found  guilty  of  a  falfe  return,  befides  pay- 
ing the  above  fine,  was  to  be  imprifoned  a  whole 
year27.     By  a  third  a6l,  z^d  Henry  VI.  1444.5  a 
convicted  fheriff,  befides  the  above  fine,  was  to 
pay  tool,  to  the  injured  candidate,  or  any  other 
perfon  who  fued  for  it  2V    This  was  a  very  fevere 
law,  as  it  fubjec"led  a  fheriff  to  a  fine  equivalent  to 
2000!.  befides  a  whole  year's  imprifonment ;  but 
the  reafon  of  this  fe  verity  feems  to  have  been,  that 
parliaments  were  then  fo  fhort,  that  a  member  de- 
prived of  his  feat  by  a  falfe  return  could  hardly 
ever  recover  it  in  time.    Electors  and  candidates 
who  thought  themfelves  injured,  fometimes  ap- 
plied by  petition  to  the  King  for  redrefs. 29 

All  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  peers  always  Member* 
attended  parliaments  at  their  own  expence,  that  r(*eived 
being  one  of  the  fervices  they  were  obliged  to 
perform  for  the  baronies  they  held  of  the  crown. 
But  as  foon  as  the  fmaller  tenants  of  the  King  in 
capite,  or  freeholders,  were  permitted  to  appear 
by  reprefentatives,  they  were  fubjecled  to  pay  the 
expences  or  wages  of  thefe  reprefentatives.  This 
cuftom,  of  reprefentatives  receiving,  and  their 
conftituents  paying  wages,  commenced  with  the 
commencement  of  reprefentation,  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  common  equity,  without  any  pofitive 
law;  and  on  that  footing  it  continued  from 


*  nth  Hen. IV.  c.r. 
28  »3(1  Henry  VI.  0.14. 


27  8th  Hen. VI.  c.;. 

29  Prynne,  vol. 3.  p.  15 7. 
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49th  Henry  III.  A.D.  1265.,  to  the  1 8th  Richard 
II.  A.  D.  1394.5  when  a  law  was  made  to  re- 
move fome  doubts  that  had  arifen  about  the 
perfons  bound  to  contribute  to  the  payment 
of  the  wages  of  the  reprefentatives  of  counties30. 
The  wages  of  knights  of  (hires  were  always 
higher  than  thofe  of  citizens  and  burgeffes,  be- 
caufe  they  were  really  perfons  of  a  higher  rank, 
and  lived  in  a  more  expenfive  manner.  For 
more  than  a  century  the  wages  of  the  members 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  were  fometimes  higher 
and  fometimes  lower;  but  at  length,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  they  became  fixed  to  45. 
a-day  for  a  knight  of  a  ihire,  and  2S.  a-day  for 
a  citizen  or  burgefs,  and  continued  at  that  rate 
as  long  as  they  continued  to  be  paid  3i.  Nor 
was  this  at  firft  an  incompetent  fum,  as  45.  then 
was  equivalent  to  405.  .at  prefent.  The  proudeft 
and  moft  opulent  knights  thought  it  no  difho- 
nour  to  receive  their  wages,  and  even  to  fue 
for  them  ;  and  no  man  in  thofe  times  imagined 
that  this  cuftom  ever  could  or  would  be  changed, 
as  it  was  fo  reafonable,  and  productive  of  fo 
many  good  effects  ;  particularly  it  engaged  the 
attendance  of  all  the  members  to  the  very  laft 
day  of  every  feflion,  becaufe  thofe  who  did  not 
attend  from  the  firft  to  the  laft  day  received  no 
wages  ;  and  their  negligence  could  not  be  con- 
cealed from  their  conftituents.  Accordingly  we 
often  find  all  the  members  prefent,  and  receiving 

39  Prynne,  vol.4,  p. 400. 
31  Id.  ibid.  p.  7  8.  et  paflim. 
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writs  for  their  expences  at  the  diffolutioti  of  a 
parliament. 32 

As  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  re-  Privileges. 
ceived  wages  for  their  fervices,  fo  they  enjoyed 
certain  privileges,  to  enable  them  to  earn  their 
wages,  by  performing  their  fervices.     Their  own 
perfons,  therefore,  and  the  perfons  of  their  necef- 
fary  fervants  and  attendants,  were  fecured  from 
arrefts,  ingoing  to,  attending  upon,  and  returning 
from  parliament;  but  not  in  theintervals  between 
one  feffion  of  parliament  and  another.  In  a  word, 
their  pay,  theirprivileges,  and  theirfervices,  com- 
menced and  ended  at  the  fame  time,  L  e.  they 
commenced  as  many  days  before  the  beginning  of 
a  feffion  as  enabled  them  to  travel  from  their  own 
houfes  to  the  place  where  the  parliament  was  to 
meet;  they  continued  during  the  continuance  of 
the  feffion,  and  as  many  days  after  as  enabled  them 
to  return  home,  and  not  one  day  longer33.  When 
the  commons  imagined  that  any  of  their  number 
had  been  deprived  of  their  privileges,  they  ap- 
plied, by  petition,  to  the  King,  or  houfe  of  lords, 
or  to  both,  for  redrefs;  of  which  we  meet  with 
many  authentic  proofs 'and  examples  in  the  work 
quoted  below34.    Thefe  petitions  were  fometimes 
unfuccefsful,  as  appears  from  the  famous  cafe  of 
Thomas  Thorpe,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, A.D.  1452." 

32  See  Prynne's  Regifter  of  Parliamentary  Writs,  vol.  4.  paffim* 

33  Id.  ibid,  vol.5,  p. 6 25 — 699. 

34  Id.  ibid.    p.  678—690.    733.     730.    736 — 744.    747 — .751. 
766—776.  850—853. 

*5  Id.  ibid.  p.  678— 690. 
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Convoca-  Convocations  were  alfo  fummoned  to  the  fame 
place,  at  the  fame  time  with  parliaments,  by  writs 
directed  to  the  archbifhops  and  bifhops,  com- 
manding them  to  attend  in  perfon,  to  confultwith 
the  other  prelates  and  nobles;  enjoining  them  alfo 
to  iffue  precepts  to  theirdeans  and  chapters,  their 
archdeacons  and  clergy,  requiring  the  deans  and 
archdeacons  to  attend  in  perfon,  each  chapter  to 
fend  one  proctor,  and  the  clergy  of  each  diocefs 
to  fend  two  proctors,  "  to  confent  to  thofe  things 
"  which  fliouldbe  ordained  by  the  common  coun- 
"  cil  of  the  kingdom s  V  This  was  the  uniform 
tenor  of  the  clerical  writs  in  this  period ;  and  as 
the  deans,  archdeacons,  and  proctors  of  the  inferior 
clergy ,  had  only  a  power  of  confenting,  and  not  of 
confulting,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  were  now 
confidered  as  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons; 
though  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland  (which  was 
originally  formed  on  the  model  of  that  of  Eng- 
land) they  continued  to  be  members  of  the  houfe 
of  commonslong  after  this,  till  they  were  excluded 
by  an  act  of  parliament,  28th  Henry  VIII.  A.D. 
1536.,  becaufe  they  fupported  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  and  obftructed  the  reformation  of  the 
church 37.  The  proctors  of  the  clergy,  however, 
received  wages  from  their  conftituents,  and  enjoy- 
ed all  the  other  privileges  of  the  members  of  the 
houfe  of  commons38.  The  clergy  ftill  continued 
to  grant  their  own  money  in  their  convocations; 

36  Dugdale's  Summons  to  Parliament,  paffim. 

37  Prynne,  vol.4,  p-596. 

58  Id.  ibid.  p.437«  599-     Statutes,  8th  Hen.  VI.  ch,  I. 
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but  their  grants  were  not  effectual  till  they  were 
confirmed  in  parliament. 39  \ 

The  clergy  of  England  had  great  influence  in  ™™™* 
all  the  public  councils  of  the  kingdom,  and  par-  clergy. 
ticuiarlyin  parliament,  in  this  period.  This  was 
not  fo  much  owing  to  their  fuperiority  in  learning 
and  fanctity,  which  they  did  not  very  much  affect, 
as  to  their  con  flan  t  refidence  in  the  kingdom,  and 
prefence  in  thefe  councils,  while  the  nobles  and 
great  men  were  engaged  in  warlike  expeditions 
into  France  or  Scotland.  Befides  all  the  arch- 
bifhops  and  bifhops,  twenty-five  abbots  and  two  ' . 
priors  were  fummoned  to  every  parliament,  and 
fometimes  many  more,  which  made  the  fpiritual 
lords  generally  double  the  number  of  the  tem- 
poral lords  in  the  houfe  of  peers40.  This  enabled 
the  prelates  to  procure  fanguinary  laws  againfl 
heretics,  and  to  fecure  the  immenfe  poffeffions  of 
the  church,  together  with  all  her  abfurd  errors 
and  wretched  fuperflitions,  from  all  attacks.41 

One  of  the  mofl  important  changes  in  the  Method  of 
method  of  conducting  bufinefs  in  the  parliament  ™klns 
of  England,  that  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  this 
period,  was  in  the  manner  of  framing  laws  or  acts 
of  parliament.      In   the  former  period,  "  the 
66  commons,  towards  the  concluh'on^of  every 
"  feffion5  prefented,  in  the  prefence  of  the  lords, 
"  certain  petitions,  for  the  redrefs  of  grievances, 


59  Prynne,  p. 594,  595. 
10  Prynne's  Regifter  of  Writs,  vol.r.  p.  141. 
«'  ift  Hen.  IV.  ch.i5.     ad  Hen.  V.  ch.  7.     Walfmgham,  p.37L 
37*. 
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"  to  the  King,  which  he  either  granted,  denied, 
"  or  delayed.  Thofe  petitions  that  were  granted 
Ct  were  afterwards  put  into  the  form  of  ftatutes, 
"  by  the  judges  and  other  members  of  the  King's 
t{  council,  inferted  in  the  'ftatute-roll,  and  tranf- 
"  mitted  to  fheriffs,  to  be  promulgated  in  their 
"  county-courts 41."  This  was  certainly  a  very 
loofe  inaccurate  method  of  conducting  a  bufinefs 
of  fo  much  importance  ;  and  the  commons  com- 
plained  that  fome  of  the  ftatutes  did  not  corre- 
fpond  to  their  petitions,  nay  that  fome  ftatutes 
appeared  in  the  ftatute-roll  for  which  they  had 
not  petitioned,  and  to  which  they  had  never 
given  their  confent43.  To  prevent  fuch  dan- 
gerous abufes,  the  commons  began  to  draw  up 
their  petitions  in  a  more  correct  manner,  and  at 
greater  length,  than  formerly,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.,  and  faw  them  formed  into  acts,  by  the 
judges,  before  the  feffion  ended.  In  the  next 
reign,  they  became  ftill  more  expert  in  bufinefs, 
and  drew  up  their  petitions  in  the  form  of  bills 
„  or  acts,  as  they  wimed  them  to  be  pafled  into 
laws ;  and  when  all  thefe  acts  prepared  in  one 
feflion  had  been  examined  and  agreed  to  by  the 
lords,  and  had  received  the  royal afient,  the  enact- 
ing claufe  was  prefixed  to  the  whole  fyftem,  moft 
commonlyin  thefeor  fuchwordsas  thefe: — "  The 
"  King,by  the  advice  and  afTent  of  the  lords  fpiri- 
"  tual  and  temporal,  and  at  the  fpecial  requeft  of 
"  thecommons,hathordainedandeftablifhedcer- 

41  See  vol.8.  ck3.  §  4.  «  See  vol.8.  ch.3.  §4* 
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"  tain  ordinances  and  flatutes44."  This  was  a 
great  improvement  in  the  art  of  legiflation,  which 
advanced  by  very  flow  degrees  to  wards  perfection. 

The  feffions  of  parliament  were  ftill  very  ihort ;  shortnefs 
and  many  of  them  had  only  one,  and  few  of  ofP*rlia- 
them  above  two  or  three  feffions.  The  laft  par- 
liament of  Richard  II.,  which  alfo  may  be  called 
the  firft  of  Henry  IV.,  fat  only  one  day,  Septem- 
ber 30.,  A.D.  1399.;  and  in  that  (hortfeffion, 
depofed  one  king,  and  placed  another  on  the 
throne  ;  which  hafty  tranfaction  was  productive 
of  many  calamities,  and  brought  the  kingdom 
to  the  brink  of  ruin45.  The  two  longefl  parlia- 
ments in  this  period  were  thofe  of  the  8th 
Henry  IV.  A.D.  1407.,  and  23d  Henry  VI. 
A.D.  1446.;  the  former  of  which  fat,  in  three 
feffions,  159  days,  and  the  latter,  in  four  feffions, 
178  days :  but  both  the  members  and  their  con- 
flituents  complained  of  the  length  of  thefe  par- 
liaments ;  the  members,  for  being  fo  long  de- 
tained from  their  bufinefs  and  diverfions  in  the 
country,  in  which  they  delighted  ;  and  their 
conftituents  on  account  of  the  wages  of  their  re-" 
vprefentatives,  which  amounted  to  conliderable 
fums  46.  The  wages,  for  example,  of  the  two 
knights  of  the  fliire  for  Cumberland,  in  the  firft  of 
thefe  parliaments,  amounted  to  8ol.  8s.  equiva- 
lent to  Bool,  atprefent;  becaufe,  befides  the  159 
days  that  the  three  feffions  lafled,  they  were 

4J  Blackftone's  Commentaries,  vol.  r.  p.  175.     Statutes  at  Large, 
vol.i.  paffim. 

45  Prynne,  vol.4.  p.449>  450.  Walfmgham,  p»359. 

46  Prynne,  vol.4.  p.48a.  526.  Hollinglhed,  p. 531. 
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allowed  wages  for  forty-two  days  for  their  three 
journies. 47 

.statute  About  fifty  lyftems  or  bodies  of  laws  were 

law*  x  made,  in  fo  many  different  feffions  of  parliaments, , 
in  the  courfe  of  this  period,  fome  of  them  contain, 
ing  only  a  few,  and  others  of  them  between  twen- 
ty and  thirty  ftatutes,  on  too  great  a,  variety  of 
fubjec~ls  to  be  here  enumerated 48.  Some  of  them 
were  intended  to  explain,  amend,  or  revive  for- 
mer laws,  and  others  in  affirmance  of  the  common 
law,  or  for  fupplying  its  defects,  by  inflicting 
feverer  penalties  on  certain  crimes,  and  provid- 
ing new  remedies  for  new  diforders.  It  feems 
flill  to  have  been  a  prevailing  opinion  in  the  firil 
part  of  this  period,  that  the  authority  of  laws 
was  weakened,  if  not  deflroyed,  by  the  death  of 
the  prince  under  whom  they  had  been  made  ; 
and  therefore  both  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  foon 
after  their  acceffion,  confirmed  the  great  charter, 
and  the  charter  of  the  forefts,  with  all  other 
laws  that  had  not  been  repealed 49.  But  though 
thefe  two  famous  charters  were  thus  twice  con- 
firmed in  this  period,  it  was  only  in  common  with 
all  other  ftatutes ;  and  it  plainly  appears,  that 
they  were  notfo  much  infilled  upon,  or  attended 
to,  by  the  people  of  England,  as  they  had  been 
when  the  remembrance  of  them"  was  more  re- 
cent. Some  fevere,  or  rather  cruel  laws,  were 
were  made  by  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  againft 

47  Prynne,  vol. 4.  p.478. 

4*  See  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.i,  a. 

*»  Statutes,  iftHen.  IV.  ch.i.  4th  Hen.  V.  ch.r. 

the 
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the  followers  of  Wickliffe,.  who  were  called 
heretics  and  Lollards,  and,  when  convicted,  were 
configned  to  the  flames so.  Thefe  laws  were  pro- 
bably procured  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy, 
whofe  favour  was.  much  courted  by  both  thefe 
princes.  Additional  powers  were  granted  to 
juftices  of  the  peace ;  and  various  laws  were 
made  for  regulating  their  qualifications  and  pro- 
ceedings 5t.  The  ftatutes  of  this  period  were  very 
unfriendly  to  ftrangers  who  traded  or  fettled  in 
England,  particularly  to  the  Welfli  and  Irifh S2. 
Some  excellent  laws  for  the  regulation  and  en- 
couragement of  trade  and  manufactures  were 
made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  who  was  him- 
felf  one  of  the  greateft  merchants  in  Europe,  and 
paid  great  attention  to  commerce S3.  The  fta- 
tutes of  Richard  III.  were  the  firft  that  were  ex- 
preffed  in  the  Engliih  language,  all  former  fta- 
tutes having  been  either  in  Latin  or  French ; 
which  were  not  underftood  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  or  even  by  many  of  the  legifla- 
tors54.  Thefe  were  alfo  the  firft  ftatutes  of 
England  that  were  printed.  But  as  many  of  the 
ftatute  laws  of  this  period  have  been  effectually 
repealed  by  length  of  time  and  change  of  cir- 
cumftances,  as  well  as  by  fubfequent  ftatutes, 
it  doth  not  feem  to  be  neceffary  to  give  a 

50  ad  Hen.  IV.  ch.  15.;  ad  Hen.  V.  ch.7. 

51  4th Hen. IV.  ch. 9. ;  5th,  ch.io.;  I3th,ch.7.;  adHen.V.  ch./j.; 
ad  Statutes,  ch.i.;   ad  Hen. VI.  ch-9.;   6th,  ch.3.  &q.  &c. 

Si  adHen. IV.  ch.  16.;  4th,  ch.  16—34. ;  9th,  ch. 3.;    iftHen.V. 
ch.6.;  4th,  ch.6.;   iftHen.VI.  ch^.  &c.  &c. 

"  See  ftat.  Edward  IV.  5*  See  flat.  Rich.  III. 
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more  particular  account  of  them  in  a  general 
hiftory. ss 

Judges  The  courts  of  law  in  England  continued  nearly 

on  the  fame  footing  in  this  as  in  the  former 
period.  The  number  of  judges  in  the  courts  at 
Weftminfter  was  not  yet  fixed ;  as,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.,  there  were  fometimes  five,  fix, 
feven,  and  at  one  time  eight  judges,  in  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas s6.  The  ancient  falaries 
of  thefe  judges  were  very  fmall,  viz.  to  the  chief 
juftice  of  the  King's  Bench,  40!.  a -year,  to  the 
chief  juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  40!.,  and  to 
each  of  the  other  judges  in  thefe  two  courts, 
40  marks.  Henry  VI.,  by  letters  patent,  grant- 
ed an  additional  falary,  —  to  the  chief  juftice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  of  180  marks,  or  120!.,  which 
made  his  whole  Hilary  i6oL,  equivalent  to 
i,6ool.;  —  to  the  chief  juftice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  of  93!.  6s.  8d.,  which  made  his  whole  falary 
130!.  6s.  8d.,  equivalent  to  1,300!.; — to  each  of 
the  other  judges,  no  marks,  which  made  the 
whole  falary  of  each  judge  iool.,  equivalent  to 
i,oool.  at  prefent.  Befides  thefe  falaries,  each 
judge  had  a  certain  quantity  of  filk,  linen-cloth, 
and  furs,  for  his  fummer  and  winter  robes,  out  of 
the  royal  wardrobe,  or  an  equivalent  in  money. 
All  thefe  judges  were  alfo  juftices  of  affize,  for 
which  each  had  a  falary  of  20!.  equivalent  to 
iool.  What  other  perquifites  or  profits  were 

55  See  many  ingenious  remarks  on  the  ftatutes  of  this  period,  in 
the  Hon.  Judge  Harrington's  Obfervations  on  the  Statutes. 

56  Dugdale's  Origines  Juridicale*,  p. 39. 
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annexed  to  their  offices)  which  they  held  only 
during  pleafure)  I  have  not  difcovered.  The 
winter-robes  of  each  judge  coil  5!.  6s.  nfd. 
equivalent  to  53!.  los. ;  and  his  fummer-robes 
3!.  35.  6d.  equivalent  to  31!.  153.  The  annual 
fklary  of  the  attorney-general  was  only  iol.,  equi- 
valent to  lool.  He  was  allowed  only  one  robe, 
worth  il.  6s.  i  id.  equivalent  to  1 3!.  los.  All  the 
judges  and  the  attorney-general  prefented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  King  in  parliament,  A.D.  1439.,  com- 
plaining that  their  falaries  were  too  fmall,  and  ill 
paid ;  and  that,  if  they  did  not  obtain  redrefs,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  refign  their  offices.  It  doth 
not  appear  that  they  obtained  any  addition:  but 
an  a6l  was  made,  that  they  fhould  be  regularly 
paid,  twice  a-year,  by  the  clerk  of  the  Hanaper57. 
When  a  judge  was  admitted  into  his  office,  he 
took  a  folemn  oath,  "That  he  would  not  receive 
"  any  fee,  penfion,  gift,  reward,  or  bribe,  of  any 
"  man  having  fute  or  plea  before  him,  faving 
"  meat  and  drink,  which  ihould  be  of  no  great 
"  value."58 

Great  and  juft  complaints  were  made,  in  this  as  Corrupt 
well  as  in  former  periods,  of  the  corrupt  and  im-  adn?imf- 
perfect  adminiftration  of  juftice.    This  was  owing  juftice. 
to  feveral  caufes,  beiides  the  infufficient  falaries 


57  Dugdale's  Origines  Juridicales,  p.  105  — no. 

58  Fortefcue  de  Laudibus  Legum  Anglise,  0.51,  Statutes,  A.D. 
1344.     The  whole  fees   or  falaries  of   the   treafurer  of  England, 
keeper  of  the  privy  feal,  the  judges  of  both  benches,  the  barons  of 
the   exchequer,   and   other    officers  of   thefe   courts,   A.D.    14*1^ 
amounted  only  to  3000!.  equivalent  to  30,000!.  at  prefent.     Rym. 
Feed.  torn. I o.  p.  113. 
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and  precarious  fituation  of  the  judges.     Mainte- 
nance, as  it  was  called,  flill  prevailed;  by  which 
great  numbers  of  people  confederated  together, 
under  one  head,  whole  livery  they  wore,  to  de- 
fend each  other  in  all  their  claims  and  pleas, 
whether  they  were  juft  or  unjuft.     Thefe  confe- 
derates laid  all  the  peaceble  people  around  them 
under  contribution,  not  to  harafs  them  by  vexa- 
tious law-fuits i9.     The  exemptions  which  the 
clergy  claimed  from  the  jurifdictiori  of  the  civil 
courts,  made  it  almoft  impoffible  for  the  laity  to 
compel  their  fpiritual  guides  to  do  them  common 
juftice  by  a  legal  procefs.     The  great  number  of 
fan&uaries  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  pro- 
tected many  from  the  punilhment  due  to  their 
crimes,  and  from  the  payment  of  their  debts. 
Perjury  was  a  reigning  vice  in  this  period  ;  and 
we  are  told  by  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury,  in  convocation,  A.  D.  1439., 
that  great  numbers  of  people  had  no  other  trade 
but  that  of  hiring  themfelves  for  v.itneffes,  or 
taking  bribes  when  they  were  on  juries60.     But 
the  violent  factions,  and  cruel  civil  wars,  of  thofe 
times,  were  the  greatefl  obftacles  to  the  regular 
impartial  adminiltration  ofjuilice.    The  truth  is, 
the  people  of  England,  in  this  period,  were  fre- 
quently under  a  kind  of  military  government ; 
and  the  high  conflable  was  invefted  with  autho- 
rity to  put  the  greateft  fubjects  in  the  kingdom 
to  death  without  noife,  or  fo  much  as  obferving 

$?  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  3.  p. 5 34.  6o  Id.  ibid. 
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the  forms  of  law,  when  ever  he  was  convinced  in 
his  own  mind  that  they  were  guilty,  as  appears 
from  an  article  in  his  com  million,  quoted  below61. 
This  extraordinary  commiffion  was  fometimes 
executed  in  its  full  extent ;  and  feveral  perfons 
of  high  rank  were  put  to  death,  without  any  in- 
quiry after  evidence,  as  our  readers  muft  have 
obferved.  But  when  the  conflable  wifhed  to 
have  fome  appearance  of  proof,  and  could  not  ob- 
tain it  in  any  other  way,  he  fometimes  had  re- 
courfe  to  torture.  Of  this  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  one  example.  One  Cornelius  Shoemaker, 
being  feized  at  Queenborongh,  A.D.  1468.,  and 
letters  found  upon  him  from  Queen  Margaret, 
then  in  France,  he  was  tortured  by  fire,  to  make 
him  difcover  the  names  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  correfponded  with  the  exiled 
Queen 6z.  The  famous  rack  in  the  tower  of 
London,  called  the  Duke  of  Exeter' 's  daughter, 
becaufe  invented  by  that  Duke  when  he  was 
conftable,  is  well  known. 

But  if  juitice  was  not  well  adminiftered  in  this  Lawyers 
period,  it  was  not  owing  to  a  want  or  fcarcity  of  and  attor~ 

,.  ,  nies. 

lawyers  or  attormes.  According  to  the  account 
given  us  by  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  chief  juflice  of 
the  King's  Bench  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  there 
were  no  fewer  than  2000  iludents  of  law,  in  the 

.  f" .  Plenam  poteftatem  et  au&oritatem  damus  et  committimus  ad 
cognofcendum  et  procedendum  in  omnibus  et  fingulis  caufis  et  ne- 
gotiis  de  et  fuper  crimine  Isefae  majeftatis,  feu  iplius  occafione,  ca- 
terifque  caufis  quibufcunque,  fummarie  et  de  piano,  fine  ftrepitu  et 
figura  judicii,  &c.  &c.  Rym.  Feed,  tom.u.  p. 582. 
0^  W.  Wyrcefter,  p. 5 15. 
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inns  of  chancery  and  the  inns  of  court  in  his 
time 6s.  Attornies  had  become  fo  numerous  about 
the  fame  time,  in  fome  parts  of  England,  parti- 
cularly in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  that  an  ac~l  of 
parliamentwasmade,  33dHenry  VI.,  A.D.  1455., 
reflricling  their  number  in  thefe  two  counties  to 
fourteen,  fix  in  each  county,  and  two  in  the  city 
of  Norwich. 64 

Common  The  following  defcription  of  the  common  law 
law.  jn  this  period,  taken  from  the  learned  hiftorian  of 
that  Jaw,  is,  I  believe,  both  the  bell  and  fhorteft 
that  can  be  given.  "  Touching  the  reports  of 
"  the  years  and  terms  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V. 
I  can  only  fay,  they  do  not  arrive,  either  in  fhe 
nature  of  the  learning  contained  in  them,  or  in 
the  judicioufnefs  or  knowledge  of  the  judges 
and  pleaders,  nor  in  any  other  refpect  arife  to 
the  perfection  of  the  lafl  twelve  years  of  Ed- 
ward III.  But  the  ^tiroes  of  Henry  VI.,  as 
"  alfo  of  Edward IV.  and  Edward  V.,  were  times 
"  that  abounded  with  learned  and  excellent 
"  men.  There  is  little  odds  in  the  ufefulnefs  and 
"  learning  of  thefe  books,  only  the  firfl  part  of 
"  Henry  VI.  is  more  barren,  fpending  itfelf 
"  much  in  learning  of  little  moment,  and  now 
"  out  of  ufe;  but  the  fecond  part  is  full  of  excel- 
"  lent  learning." 6s 

Court  of         Though  that  remarkable fingularity  in  theEng- 
Chancery.  Ufa  conflitution,  the  courtof  equity  in  Chancery, 

63  Fortefcue  de  Laudibus  Legum  Angliae,  ch.  49. 

64  Statutes,  33d  Hen. VI.  ch.;. 

*5  Kale's  Hiitory  of  the  Common  Law,  p«J7i« 

is 
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is  not  of  great  antiquity,  it  is  not  eafy  to  trace  it 
to  its  origin,  or  to  difcover  the  precife  time  and 
occafion  of  its  eftablifhment.  It  is  mofl  probable 
that  it  was  introduced  by  certain  fteps  and  prac- 
tices, which  flowly  and  infenfiblyled  to  fuch  an  in- 
flitution.  In  former  times,  when  a  perfon  thought 
hi mfelf  greatly  injured  by  a  lenience  of  the  fu- 
preme  courts  of  law,  he  applied  by  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  his  cafe,  and  a  petition  for  redrefs,  to  the 
King,  the  fountain  of  juftice.  After  our  kings 
defifted  from  adminiftering  juftice  in  fuch  cafes 
in  their  own  perfons,  thefe  reprefentations  and 
petitions  were  commonly,  and  at  length  con- 
ftantly,  referred  to  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
keeper  of  the  King's  confcience,  one  of  the 
greatefl  officers  of  the  crown  and  wifeft  men  in 
the  kingdom.  By  a  long  continuance  of  this 
practice,  the  chancellor  came  to  be  coniidered, 
both  by  our  kings  and  their  fubjects,  as  the  officer 
whofe  province  it  was  to  mitigate  the  rigorous 
fentences  of  ftrict  law,  by  the  milder  decifions  of 
equity  and  mercy.  John  Walt  ham,  Bifhop  of 
Salifbury,and  chancellor  to  Richard  II.,  invented, 
it  is  faid,  the  writ  o?fubpcena>  returnable  only  in 
Chancery,  in  order  to  bring  feoffees  of  land  to 
ufes,  directly  into  that  court,  to  make  them  ac- 
countable to  thofe  for  whofe  ufe  they  held  the 
lands 66.  Thefe  writs  were  foon  after  applied  for 
and  obtained  in  other  cafes ;  which  greatly  in- 
treafed  the  bufinefs  of  the  court  of -equity  in 
chancery,  and  gave  umbrage  to  the  courts  of 

66  Blackflone,  vol.3,  p. 51,  52. 

common 
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common  law67.  A  frriall  check  was  given  to 
this  by  an  act  of  parliament,  lyth  Richard  II., 
A.D.  1393.,  by  empowering  the  chancellor  to 
give  damages  to  the  injured  party,  when  he  found 
,  that  a  caufe  had  been  brought  before  him  on 
untrue  fuggeftions63.  This,  however,  and  another 
Hill  flronger,  i5th  Henry  VI.,  A.D.  1436.,  did 
not  fatisfy  the  common  lawyers  ;  and  the  houfe 
of  commons,  at  their  requeft,  petitioned  the  King 
in  parliament,  i4th  Edward IV.,  A.D.  1474.^0 
fupprefs  the  writ  ofjubpcena.  But  that  petition 
was  refufed:  and  the  court  of  equity  in  chancery 
was  fully  eflablifhed,  and  its  bulinefs  continued 
to  increafe 69.  All  the  chancellors  of  England  in 
this  period  were  clergymen ;  and  this  triumph 
over  the  courts  of  common  law  was  chiefly  ob- 
tained by  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  who  had 
long  viewed  thefe  courts  with  an  unfriendly  eye, 
as  they  did  not  favour  their  exorbitant  claims. 
For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  courts  of 
law  than  is  competent  to  general  hiftory,  the 
reader  may  confult  the  excellent  work  quoted 
below.  7° 

Ordinary  The  revenues  of  the  kings  of  England  in  this 
revenues,  period,  aswell  as  their  charges  andexpences,  may 
be  divided  into  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  It  is 
not  neceffary  to  give  a  very  minute  defcription  of 
the  hereditary ,  ftated,  and  ordinary  re  ven  ues  of  the 
kings  of  England  in  this  period,  as  the  fources  of 

67  Blackftone,  vol.3.  p«5i>  52. 

68  Statutes,  lythRich.II.  ch,6. 

69  Cotton's  Record's  p. 410.  4»a-  4*4.  548.        f 

70  Judge  Blackftone's  Commentaries,  vol.3,  ch.4,  5,  6. 

them 
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them  have  been  already  enumerated  at  full 
length  7I.  The  crown-lands,  with  the  wardihips 
and  marriages  of  thofe  who  held  of  the  crown  in 
capite,  ftill  formed  one  of  the  chief  fources  of  its 
ordinary  revenue.  The  crown  lands,  or  royal 
demefnes,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
andfome  of  his  fuccerTors,were  of  immenfe  extent 
and  great  value  ;  and,  together  with  the  various 
preilations  of  their  feudal  tenants,  were  abun- 
dantly fufficient  to  fupport  them  in  affluence  and 
fplendour,  with  little  or  no  dependence  on  their 
fubjects.  But  fucceeding  princes,  by  engaging 
in  unneceffary  and  expenlive  wars  ; — by  liberal, 
profufe,  imprudent  grants; — by  founding"  and 
endowing  monafteries  ; — and  by  other  means, 
gradually  and  greatly  dimi nulled  the  royal  de- 
mefnes. It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  thofe 
kings  who  were  defpifed  for  their  weaknefs  and 
fuperilition,  or  thofe  who  were  celebrated  for 
their  valour  and  ambition,  contributed  mod  to 
produce  this  effe6l.  The  victorious  Henry  V. 
not  only  pawned  his  crown,  his  jewels,  and  his 
furniture,  but  alienated  fo  many  of  the  crown- 
lands,  that  in  the  lad  year  of  his  reign,  the  re- 
mainder of  them,  with  thewardfliip  and  marriages 
of  his  vaffals,  yielded  only  15,066!.  us.  id.  equi- 
valent to  150,671!.  us.  lod. 7a  This  fqnd  of 
the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown  fometimes  re-  , 
ceived  great  acceffions,  by  refumptions  and  con- 
fifcations.  Edward  IV.,  after  the  battles  of  Barnet 
and  Tewkfbury,  A.D.  1471.,  by  the  confifcation 

71  See  vol.6,  ch.3.  §  i.  7Z  Rym,  Feed,  tom.ro.  p.  113. 
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of  the  great  eftates  of  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  the 
Marquis  of  Montacute,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
all  the  chief  men  of  the  Lancaftrian  party,  "  had 
"  (to  ufe  the  words  of  Sir  John  Fortefcue)  live- 
"  loodinlordfchippislands,  tenements,  andrents, 
"  nerchand  to  the  value  of  the  fifth  part  of  his 
"  realme,  above  the  pofleffions  of  the  churche; 
"  by  which  livelood  if  it  had  abyden  flyl  in  his 
"  hands,  he  had  been  more  myghty  of  good  re- 
"  venuz,  than  any  king  that  now  reynith  upon 
"  Chriften  men  73."  He  fays  further,  that  if  the 
King  had  kept  all  this  land,  "  he  fchuld  have  had 
"  lyvelood  fufficyent  for  the  maintenaunce  of  his 
"  aftate74."  At  the  fame  time  he  relates  in  what 
manner  all  that  immenfe  acceffion  of  landed  pro- 
perty was  foon  alienated,  and  the  King  reduced  to 
a  ftate  of  dependence  upon  his  fubje6ls  for  extra- 
ordinary aids  in  parliament75.  This  conftant  dif- 
lipation  of  the  landed  property  of  the  crown  was 
not  altogether  owing  to  the  imprudent  profufion 
of  princes,  but  was.  almoft  unavoidable ;  becaufe 
money  being  very  fcarce,  they  had  hardly  any 
other  way  of  gratifying  favourites,  or  rewarding 
fervices,  but  by  grants  of  lands. 

Cuftoms,  The  feveral  cuftoms  and  duties  on  merchan- 
dife,  though  impofed  by  parliament,  were,  in  this 
period,  reckoned  amongft  the  ordinary  Hated  re- 
venues of  the  crown,  becaufe  they  were  granted 
toeveryking,asitwere,ofcourfe.  In  that  account 

73  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  on  the  difference   between  abfolute  and 
Jimited  monarchy?  p.  83,  84. 
.»+  Id.  p.  85.    '  7S  Id.  p. 84,  85. 

deli- 
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delivered  to  Henry  V.  at  Lambeth,  A.D.  1421., 
by  William  Kenwolmerfh,  dean  of  St.  Martin's, 
London,  treasurer  of  England,  all  thefecuftoms 
and  duties  amounted  to  40,687!.  igs.  9! d.  a-year, 
equivalent  to  406,880!.  of  our  money  at  prefent. 
By  that  account  it  alfo  appears  ;  that  the  whole 
Hated  revenue  of  the  crown  of  England  for  that 
year  amounted  to  no  more  than  555754!.  ios. 
iojd.,  which  (neglecting  the  fractions)  was 
equivalent  to  557,540!. 76  From  that  very  curi- 
ous account,  it  is  likewife  evident,  that  Henry  V. 
after  paying  his  guards  and  garrifons, — the  ex- 
pences  of  his  civil  government — the  falaries  of 
the  collectors,  &c.  of  his  cufloms — and  pen- 
lions,  to  dukes,  earls,  knights,  &c.,  which  were 
charges  on  his  ordinary  revenue,  had  only  3,507!. 
133.  nfd.,  equivalent  to  35,077!.  remaining,  to 
defray  all  the  expences  —  of  his  houfehold,  — 
his  wardrobe, — his  works,  —  his  embaffies,  and 
various  other  charges  :  a  fum  altogether  incom- 
petent to  anfwer  thofe  purpofes,  as  the  expence 
of  the  King's  houfehold  alone  amounted,  in 
thofe  times,  to  about  20,000!.,  equivalent  to 
200,000!.  at  prefent77.  The  fame  account  alfo 
reprefents,  that  many  of  the  debts  of  his  father, 
Henry  IV.,  and  his  own  debts  contracted  when 
he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  were  ftill  unpaid,  and  that 
great  arrears  were  owing  of  falaries  and  petitions, 
and  to  his  garrifons,  his  houfeho!d,  and  his  ward- 
robe. From  this  authentic  account  of  the  ordinary 

?6  Fortefcue,  p.84,  85.     Anderfon's  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  vol.i, 
p.  384.  v  Anderfon's  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  23 7. 
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revenues  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  of  the  or- 
dinary charges  upon  thefe  revenues,  \ve  need  not 
be  furprifed  that  all  our  kings  in  this  period  lived 
in   ftraits,  and   died   deeply  involved  in   debt, 
Edward  IV.  alone  excepted.  As  that  prince  fuc- 
ceeded  to  an  enemy, and  an  ufurper,he  paid  none 
of  his  predeceflbr's  debts.    He  was  a  good  reco- 
nomift,  and  a  great  merchant,  and  ufed  various 
means  to  get  money  with  which  other  kings  were 
unacquainted,  beiides  the  large  penfion  from  the 
King  of  France,  which  he  enjoyed  feveral  years. 
Extraor-         The  extraordinary  revenues  of  the  crown  of 
England  were  fuch  as  were  granted  by  parlia- 
ment, not  of  courfe,  but  on  particular  occasions, 
to  anfwer   particular   purpofes.     Thefe   grants 
were  made,  upon  the  application  of  the  King  by 
his  minifters,  mod  frequently  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  a  war,  for  which  the  ordinary  revenues 
of  the  crown  were  quite  inadequate.  They  con- 
fided chiefly  of  tenths  or  fifteenths  of  all  the 
moveable  goods  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  to 
which  the  King  had  no  right,  till  they  were  vo- 
luntarily given  him  by  the  clergy  In  convocation, 
and  by  the  laity  in  parliament.     Thefe  tenths 
and  fifteenths  were  paid  according  to  a  value  fet 
upon   every  perfon's  goods,   by  commiffioners 
appointed  for  that  purpofe  in  every  diftricl;,  both 
in  town  and  country,and  yielded  fometimes  more, 
fometimes  lefs,  as  they  were  more  carefully  or 
more  carelefsly  collected,  or  as  the  kingdom  was 
in  a  flourifhing  or  declining  flate.     The  people 
fometimes  endeavoured  to  avoid  paying  their  due 
proportion  of  tenths  and  fifteenths,  by  removing 

their 
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their  cattle  and  goods  to  fome  diftance,  before  the 
commiffioners  came  to  take  an  account  of  them ; 
to  prevent  which  an  act  of  parliament  was  made, 
A.D.  1407.,  that  all  perfons,  and  particularly 
foreigners,  fliould  pay  according  to  the  cattle  and 
goods  they  had  in  any  place,  on  the  day  on  which 
the  ac~l  for  a  tenth  or  fifteenth  was  paffed ;  and  that 
the  diftric"l,  town,  or  county,  (hould  pay  for  all 
the  cattle  and  goods  that  were  removed  after  that 
day 7S.  This  made  the  people  fpies  upon  one  ano- 
ther. Sometimes  parliament  granted  a  tax  upon 
lands  and  offices  above  a  certain  value;  fometimes 
impofed  additional  duties  upon  certain  commodi- 
ties for  a  limited  time;  and  on  afew  occafions  im- 
pofed a  poll-tax 79.  But  thefe  extraordinary  aids 
frequently  fell  fliort  of  anfwering  the  purpofes  for 
which  they  were  given,  and  added  to  the  difficul- 
ties and  debts  of  the  prince  to  whom  they  were 
granted.  The  prefervation  of  Calais  and  the 
caflles  in  its  little  territory,  and  the  defence  of  the 
borders  againft  the  Scots,  were  heavy  loads  on  the 
revenues  of  the  kings  of  England  in  this  period, 
Thefe  two  charges  were  nearly  equal,  and  (if 
there  is  no  miftake  in  the  record  of  the  tranfcript) 
amounted  to  ^£38,619  :  5  :  10,  equivalent  to 
^£386,210  :  18  :  4.8°  In  a  word,  it  was  the  great 
misfortune  of  the  people  of  England  in  thisperiod, 
that  they  were  almoft  conftantly  engaged  in  war; 
for  though  fome  of  thefe  wars  were  glorious,  none 

'8  loth  Hen.  IV.  0.7. 

r3  Parl.  Hift.  v.a.  p.  124.  368—37?, 

83  Rym.  Feed,  tom.io.  p.  113. 
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of  them  were  advantageous ;  and  moil  of  them 
were  very  pernicious  to  the  profperity  of  the  king- 
dom— by  diminilhing  population — by  obftrucl:- 
ing  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  commerce — and  by 
involving  our  kings  in  debt,  after  they  had  ex- 
torted  more  money  from  their  fubjecls  than  they 
could  well  afford  to  pay.  When  will  ambition 
Men  to  the  voice  of  reafon  and  humanity,  and 
permit  mankind  to  enjoy  the  gifts  of  nature  and 
providence  in  peace  ? 

illegal  When  all  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  reve- 

of  railing  nues  of  the  crown  proved  inefficient  to  defray  the 
money.  expences  of  a  war,  our  kings  had  recourfe  to  va- 
rious expedients,  fome  of  them  neither  honour- 
able nor  lawful,  to  procure  money.  Edward  IV., 
for  example,  not  only  carried  on  trade  like  a  com- 
mon merchant,  but  alfo  folicited  charities,  which 
he  called  benevolences  or  free  gifts,  like  a  com- 
mon,  or  rather  like  a  fturdy  beggar.  Having  ex- 
pended all  the  aids  granted  to  him  by  parliament, 
in  preparing  for  an  expedition  into  France, 
A.D.  1475.;  he  fent  for  all  the  rich  lords,  ladies, 
gentlemen,  and  merchants,  of  whom  he  had  pro- 
cured a  lift,  received  them  with  the  moil  capti- 
vating affability,  reprefented  the  greatnefs  of  his 
neceflities,  and  earneftly  in  treated  them  to  grant 
him  as  great  a  free  gift  as  they  could  afford,  ac- 
companying his  entreaties  with  fmiles  and  pro- 
mifes,  or  frowns  and  threats,  as  he  faw  occafion. 
Being  ahandfome,  gallant,  courteous,  andpopular 
prince,  he  was  exceedingly  fuccefsful  in  his  folici- 
tations,  particularly  with  the  ladies,  and  collected 
a  greater  mafs  of  money  than  had  ever  been  in 
16  the 
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the  pofTeffion  of  a  king  of  England3 r.  This  mode 
of  raiting  money  appeared  to  be  Ib  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  hurtful  to 
particular  perfons,  who  were  induced  to  contri- 
bute rriore  than  they  could  afford,  that  an  act  of 
parliament  was  made  againft  it  ift  Richard  III., 
A.D.  1483. ;  and  in  the  preamble  of  that  act, 
the  pernicious  effects  of  it  are  painted  in  very 
ftrong  colours  :  "  Many  worlhipful  men  of  this 
"  realm,  by  occafion  of  that  benevolence,  were 
"  compelled  by  neceffity  to  break  up  their  houfe- 
"  holds,  and  to  live  in  great  penury  and  wretch- 
"  ednefs,  their  debts  unpaid,  their  children 
"  unpreferred,  and  fuch  memorials  as  they  had 
"  ordained  to  be  done  for  the  wealth  of  their 
"  fouls,  were  anentized  and  annulled,  to  the 
"  great  difpleafure  of  God,  and  deflruction  of 
"  this  realm82.'*  Several  other  pitiful  and  illegal 
arts  were  ufed  by  the  kings  of  England,  in  this 
period,  to  extort  money  from  their  fubj  eels,  which 
are  better  buried  in  oblivion  than  recorded  in 
hiftory. 83 

The  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  kings  of  England  a 
England  in  this  period  were  not  diftinctly  marked  1Imitedh 
or  afcertained,  and  therefore  depended  in  fome 
meafure  on  the  character  of  the  king,  and  the 
circumftances  of  the  kingdom.   In  general,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  fafely  affirmed — that  they  were 
veryfar  from  being  poffeffed  of  arbitrary  power — • 
that  the  diftinction  between  an  abfolute  and 


11  Hlft.  Croyl.  p.j58.     Fabian,  f.aaa.     Hall,  £.337.     Grafton, 
p.  719-  8l  Statutes,  ift  Rich,  III.  c.  3. 

83  See  Cotton!  Pofthuma,  p.  163— ao». 
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limited  monarchy  was  perfectly  well  underftood 
— and  that  England  was  a  limited  monarchy. 
."  Ther  be  two  kynds  of  kyngdomys  (fays  Sir 
"  John  Fortefcue,  who  wrote  in  this  period)  of 
"  which  that  one  ys  a  lordihip,  caliid  in  Latyne, 
"  Dominium  regale,  and  that  other  is  caliid  Z>o- 
"  minium  politicum  fy  regale.  And  they  dyverlin 
"  (differ)  in  that  the  fiift  may  rule  his  people  by 
"  fuch  lawys  as  he  makyth  hymfelf ;  and  therefor 
"  he  may  fet  upon  them  talys  (taxes)  and  other 
"  impofitions,  fuch  as  he  wyl  hymfelf,  without 
**  tlieir  affent.  The  fecund  may  not  rule  hys 
"  people  by  other  lawys  than  fuch  as  theyaffenten 
"  unto ;  and  therefor  he  may  fet  on  them  none 
"  impofitions  without  their  own  ailent84."  That 
great  lawyer,  in  the  fubfequent  chapters  of  his 
book,  enumerates  the  advantages  that  England 
1  .  derived  from  being  a  Dominiumpoliticum  fy  regale, 
or  a  limited  monarchy ;  and  the  miferies  that 
France  endured  from  being  a  Dominium  regale, 
or  an  abfolute  monarchy.  It  was  alfo  underftood, 
that  the  kings  of  England  could  neither  repeal 
nor  change  any  {landing  law  of  the  land  by 
their  own  authority,  without  the  confent  of 
parliament.  "  A  king  of  England  cannot, 
"  at  his  pleafure,  make  any  alterations  in  the 
4C  laws  of  the  land ;  for  the  nature  of  his  go- 
"  vernment  is  not  only  regal  but  political Ss."  I 
am  not  fo  certain  that  it  was  underftood  to  be 
a  part  of  the  conftitution  of  England  in  this 

84  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  en  the  difference  between  an  abfojute  and 
Krnited  monarchy,  c.  i. 

85  Fortefcue  de  Laudibus  Legum  Anglise,  cap.  9. 
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period,  that  the  king  could  not  interpret  the 
laws,  and  adminifter  juftice  to  his  fubje&s  in  per- 
fon,  but  only  by  his  judges.  This,  however,  was 
fo  much  the  practice,  that  I  have  met  with  only 
one  exception  to  it,  if  it  is  indeed  an  exception. 
Edward  IV.  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  fat 
three  days  together  during  Michaelmas  term,  in 
the  court  of  King's  Bench;  but  it  is  not  faid  that 
he  interfered  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  court ;  and 
as  he  was  then  a  very  young  man,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  learn  in  what  manner 
juftice  was  adminiftered,  rather  than  to  a6l  the 
part  of  a  judge86.  The  fame  prince  in  the  i7th 
year  of  his  reign,  A.D.  1477.,  when  the  country 
was  over-run  with  numerous  gangs  of  robbers, 
accompanied  the  judges  of  affize  in  their  cer- 
cuits;  but  his  defign  in  doing  this  feems  to  have 
been  to  prevent  the  judges  from  being  infulted 
or  intimidated,  and  to  fecure  the  execution  of 
their  fentences. S7 

But  though  it  was  well  underflood,  that  the  Dlfpen- 
kings  of  England,  in  this  period,  had  no  riglit  to  fins- 
make,  repeal,  or  alter  the  laws    of  the  land  by 
their  own  authority,  it  is  very  certain,  that  they 
frequently  took  upon  them  to  difpenfe  with  thefe     * 
laws,  and  to  grant  permiffion  to  particular  perfons 
or  focieties  to  violate  them  with  impunity.     Of 
this  many  examples  might  be  given ;  one  of  each 
kind  will  be  fufficient.     There  was  not  any  one 
law  of  England  made  with  greater  deliberation 
and  folemnity,  or  to  which  the  people  had  a 

86  Truflel's  Continuation  of  Daniel's  Hift.  p.  184,     Stowe,  p.  41 6. 
^  Hift.  Croyl.  a  Gale,  vol.i.  p. 559. 
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ftronger  attachment,  than  that  of  i6th  Ri- 
chard II.  ch.  5.  againfl  procuring  or  purchafing 
provifions  to  benefices  from  the  Pope ;  and  yet 
Henry  IV.  granted  a  difpenfation  from  that  law, 
by  name,  A.  D.  1405.,  to  Philip  Bifhop  of  Lin- 
coln, with  a  permiffion  to  procure  provifions  from 
the  Pope  for  twenty-four  difcreet  and  virtuous 
clerks,  graduated  or  not  graduated88.  That 
money  was  paid  to  the  King  for  this  difpenfation, 
there  is  little  room  to  doubt ;  and  that  the  word 
difcreet  and  virtuous  were  mere  words  of  courfe, 
is  equally  clear ;  for  if  the  Bifhop  and  his  clerks 
had  been  remarkably  difcreet  and  virtuous,  they 
would  hardly  have  defired  a  difpenfation  from  fo 
good  a  law.  Edward  IV.  in  the  fecond  year  of 
his  reign,  A.  D.  1462.,  made  a  mofl  extraordi- 
nary ufe  of  this  difpenfing  power;  and,  to  fecure 
the  clergy  in  his  interefl,  granted  them  permif- 
lion  to  violate  all  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  rather 
all  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  prohibiting  all  his 
judges  and  officers  to  try  or  punifh  any  archbi- 
fhop,  bifhop  or  other  clergymen,  for  treafon, 
ravifhing  women,  or  any  other  crime89*  But  whe- 
ther this  difpenfing  power,  which  was  carried  to 
fuchan  extravagant  length  was  confideredin  thofe 
times  (as  it  probably  was  and  certainly  ought  to 
have  been  confidered)  as  a  violent  illegal  flretch 
of  the  prerogative,  I  have  not  been  able  to  dif- 
cover,  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
any  complaints  on  that  fubject. 

**  Rym.  Feed.  torn. 8.  p. 409. 
*9  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn. 3.  p. 5 83. 
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Though  the  feudal  fyftem  of  government,  or  Preroffa- 
rather  tyranny,  that  gave  fo  many  pernicious  pre-  tlves-/- 
rogatives  to  the  firft  kings  of  England  after  the 
conqueft,  had  been  long  declining,  and,  like  an 
old  Gothic  cattle  that  had  never  been  repaired, 
was  now  almoft  in  ruins ;  yet  our  kings,  in  this 
period,  ftill  retained  fome  of  thefe  prerogatives 
that  were  very  inconvenient  anddiftrefsful  to  their 
fubje&s,  as  the  wardfhip  and  marriages  of  the 
tenants  of  the  crown,  purveyance,  &c.  It  is, 
however,  evident  that  thefe  prerogatives  were 
now  exercifed  with  much  greater  lenity  than  they 
had  been  in  former  times,  owing  to  the  greater 
dependence  of  our  kings  upon  their  fubjects. 
Purveyance,  in  particular,  was  limited  by  various 
ftatutes,  and  reduced  within  the  following 
bounds.  "  The  King,  by  his  purveyors,  may 
<6  take,  for  his  own  ufe,  neceffaries  for  his  houfe- 
"  hold,  in  a  reafonable  price  to  be  aiTelTed  at  the 
"  difcretion  of  the  conftables  of  the  place, 
"  whether  the  owners  will  or  not ;  but  the  King 
"  is  obliged  by  the  laws  to  make  prefent  pay- 
"  ment,  or  at  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  great 
"  officers  of  the  household  c-°."  It  feems  to  have 
been  an  undifputed  prerogative  of  the  kings 
of  England  in  this  period,  to  prefs,  not  only 
failors  and  foldiers,  but  alfo  artificers  of  all 
kinds,  and  even  muficians,  goldfmiths,  and  em- 
broiderers, into  their  fervice 9r.  They  alfo  natura- 
lized foreigners  by  their  own  authority;  of  which 

*  Fortefcue  de  Laudibus,  &c.  ch.36. 
91  Rym.  Fwd.  tom.u.  p-375«  8;*. 
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many  examples  might  be  produced  92.  But  it  is 
not  neceffary  to  revive  the  memory  of  thefe  and 
the  like  exploded  prerogatives,  which,  happily 
both  for  the  crown  and  country,  are  now  for- 
gotten. 
Offices  m  The  numerous  civil  offices,  as  well  as  eccle- 


the  King's  fiscal  benefices,  which  the  kings  of  England 
had  in  their  gift  in  this  period,  added  not  a  little 
to  their  power  and  influence.  "  The  kyng  (faith 
"  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.) 
"  givyth  moo  than  a  thoufand  offices,  befydes 
"  thoos  that  my  lord  prince  gyvith,  of  which  I 
"  rekyn  the  officers  as  the  kyng's  officers.  Of 
"  thees  officers  fum  may  defpend  by  the  yere, 
"  by  reafon  of  his  office,  200!.,  fome  iool.,  ibme 
*c  40!.  fome  50  marks,  and  fo  downward93." 
Thefe  falaries  appear  contemptible  in  our  eyes  ; 
but  they  were  valuable  in  thofe  times;  and  the 
ufe  that  might  be  made  of  them,  for  attaching 
many  perfons  to  the  interefl  of  the  crown,  was 
perfectly  well  underftood.  "  Sum  forefter  of  the 
"  king's  (faith  the  fame  great  lawyer  and  politi- 
"  cian,  Sir  John  Fortefcue)  that  hath  none  other 
"  livelood,  may  bring  moo  men  into  the  fild,  well 
"  arrayed,  and  namely  for  fchoting,  than  may 
"  fum  knight,  or  fum  efqueer,  of  right  grete  live- 
"  lood,  dwellyng  by  hym,  and  having  non  office. 
"  What  than  may  grete  officers  do  ;  as  flewards 
"  of  grete  lordfchippis,  receyvers,  conftables 
"  of  caftellis,  mafter-forefters,  and  fuch  other 

92  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  TO.  p.  a.  74. 

s^  Sir  John  Fortefcue  on  the  difference  between  an  abfolute  and 
limited  monarchy,  ch,  17. 
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**  officers;  befides  the  high  officers,  as  j url:ices.of 
"  fbrefts,  juftices  and  chamberleyns  of  countries, 
«  the  warden  of  the  ports,  and  fuch  others  ?  For 
"  foth  it  is  not  lightly  eflimable  what  might  the 
<c  king  may  have  of  his  officers,  if  every  of  them 
"  had  but  one  office,  and  ferved  none  other  man 
"  but  the  king." 94 

The  diftinction  between  a  king  defa&o  and  a  King  de 
king  dejure,  was  firft  known  in  law  in  this  pe-  fa^°>^c 
riod ;  and  Edward  IV.  gave  an  illuftrious  proof, 
both  of  his  wifdom  and  humanity,  in  confirming, 
by  the  very  firfl  ilatute  in  his  reign,  all  the  deeds 
and  ac~ls  of  his  three  predeceffors  of  the  houfe  of 
Lancafter  (with  a  few  exceptions),  though  they 
were,  he  declares,  only  kings  in  fact,  and  not  of 
right.     How  many  noble  families  would  have 
been  preferved  from  ruin,  if  fuch  a  law  had  been 
made  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  ! 

To  conclude :  Though  the  conftitution,  go-  England 
vernment,  and  laws  of  England,  had  not  yet  ar-  beft  s°" 

i  11  i  •   i      i         i  n          verned. 

rived  at  that  excellence  to  which  they  have  iince 
attained,  they  were  confiderably  improved  in  the 
courfe  of  this  period,  and  were  really  better  than 
thofe  of  any  other  date  in  Europe  at  that  time. 
To  demonflrate  this,  was  the  chief  object  of  that 
learned  and  virtuous  ftatefman  Sir  John  Fortefcue, 
in  his  curious  work  in  praife  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land; and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  one 
of  the  mod  intelligent  foreigners  who  flourifhed 


94  Sir  John  Fortefcue  on  the  difference  between  an  abfolute  and 
limited  monarchy,  ch.i;. 
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in  thofe  times  9S.  Philip  de  Comines,  after  de- 
fcribing  the  diforders  that  reigned  in  the  govern- 
ments of  -France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  the 
cruel  oppreffions  under  which  the  people  of  all 
thefe  countries  groaned,  concludes  in  this  man- 
ner: — "  In  my  opinion,  of  all  the  flates  in  the 
"  world  that  I  know,  England  is  the  country 
"  where  the  commonwealth  is  beft  governed,  and 
"  the  people  leaft  oppreffed 96."  May  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  happy  ifland  ever  enjoy,  and  never 
abufe  this  moil  defirable  of  all  diftindtions ! 


SECTION  II.     ^v* 

Hiftory  of  the  Conjlitutiony   Government,  and  Laws  of 
,     Scotland,  from  A.D.  1400.  to  A.D.  1488. 

T?OR  many  years  before  the  untimely  death  of 
scaotia°nd  Alexander  III.,  A.D.  1286.,  and  of  his  grand- 

in  the  daughter  Margaret,  commonly  called  The  Maiden 
i4th  cen-  of  Norway,  heirefs  of  his  dominions  (who  furvived 
him  only  four  years),  Scotland  enjoyed  as  much 
profperity  and  peace,  with  as  good  government 
and  laws,  as  any  kingdom  in  Europe  in  thofe  times. 
But  after  thefe  events,  that  unhappy  country  fuf- 
fered  a  fad  reverfe  of  fortune,  fell  into  the  moli 
deplorable  diforder  and  confufion,  andbecamethe 
fcene  of  a  long  feries  of  the  moft  deftru6live  wars, 
which  threatened  it  with  defolation.  This  was 
owing  —  to  the  difputed  fucceffion  to  the  throne  j 
—  to  its  fituation  in  the  fame  ifland,  with  a  much 


Sir  John  Fortefcue  de  Laudibus  Legum  Angli»> 
Philip  de  Comines,  b.5.  ch.iS. 
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greater,  more  opulent,  and  more  powerful  king- 
dom ;  —  and  to  the  ambition  of  Edward  I.,  and 
Edward  III.,  two  of  the  moil  warlike  kings  of 
England,  who  ardently  defiredtofubjee~l  it  to  their 
authority.  In  the  courfe  of  this  long  and  bloody 
flruggle.  Scotland  was  frequently  over-run,  and 
in  appearance  fubdued  j  but  the  fpirit  of  its  inha- 
bitants was  invincible,  and  baffled  all  the  efforts 
of  their  two  powerful  neighbours  to  deprive  them 
of  their  independency.  In  thefe  circumflances  no 
improvements  in  legiflation  could  be  expected ; 
which  is  the  reafon  that  the  account  given  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  this  work,  of  the  conftitution, 
government,  and  laws  of  Scotland,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  is  fo  fhort  and  unfatisfactpry. 
What  did  not  exifl  could  not  be  defcribed. 

The  circumftances  of  Scotland  in  the  firil  and 
twenty -four  years  of  our  prefent  period,  were  no 
better  in  this  refpect  than  they  had  been  in  the 
former.  It  was  then  governed  (if  it  can  be  faid  to 
have  been  governed)  by  two  fucceffive  regents, 
who  made  no  new  laws,  and  had  not  authority  to 
execute  the  old.  The  lafl  of  thefe  regents,  Mur- 
doch Duke  of  Albany,  was  univerfally  con  temp- 
tible,and  had  little  or  no  authority  even  in  his  own 
family.  When  James  I.,  therefore,  returned  from 
his  long  captivity  in  England,  and  mounted  the 
throne  of  his  anceflors,  A.D.  1424.,  he  found 
every  thing  in  the  greateft  diforder ;  the  laws 
defpifed,  —  the  royal  authority  almoft  annihi- 
lated,— the  patrimony  of  the  crown  diffipated,— 
arts  and  commerce  in  a  languiihrng  flate,— the 

nobles 
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nobles  fa6lious  and  turbulent, — and  the  people 
indigent  and  oppreffed. 
Parlia-  But  that  exceiient  prince  applied  himfelf  with 

equal  wifdom  and  vigour  to  remedy  thefe  difor* 
ders,  and  his  efforts  were  not  unfuccefsful.  With- 
out lofs  of  time  he  held  a  parliament  at  Perth, 
May  26.,  in  which,  and  his  fubfequent  parlia- 
ments, many  a6ls  were  made  that  appear  to  have 
been  well  calculated  to  reftore  the  authority  of 
the  laws,  the  prerogatives  of  the  king,  the  pa- 
trimony of  the  crown,  the  fafety  and  profperity 
of  the  people  ;    of  which  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
give  a  few  examples  on  each  of  thefe  heads. 
Authority       For  reiloring  the  authority  of  the  laws  it  was 
enacted,  "  by  the  king,  with  the  affent  and  deli- 
"  verance  of  the  three  eftates,  that  all  and  findree 
"  the  kingis  liegis  of  the  realm,  leef  andbego- 
"  vernit  under  the  king's  laws,  and  flatutesof  the 
"  realm 97."    An  act  that  never  would  have  been 
thought  of  in  a  more  fettled  flate  of  government; 
but  that  was  very  neceffary  when  law,  and  the 
obligations  to  obey  it,  were  almofl  forgotten.    By 
the  fame  parliament  it  was  enacted,  "  That  fix 
"  wyfe  men  and  difcreit,  of  ilk  ane  of  the  three 
"  eftatis,  quhilk  knawes  the  lawis  befl,  fal  be 
*c  chofin,  that  fal  fee  and  examine  the  buikis  of 
c<  law,  that  is  to  fay,  Regiam  Majeftatem  and 
"  Quoniam  Attachiamenta,  and  mend  the  lawis 
«  thatneidismeijdiment9''."    Thelaft  aftofthe 
third  parliament  of  James  L,  held  in  March  A.  D. 


*7  Records  of  Parliament,  James  I.  26153.     Black  A&s,  £.9. 
98  Id.  aft  60. 
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1426.,  effectually  provided  for  the  promulgation 
of  all  the  laws  that  had  been  made  in  that  and  the 
two  preceding  parliaments  ".  But  as  the  befl  laws 
are  of  little  value  if  they  are  not  properly  execut- 
ed, it  was  one  of  the  firfl  cares  of  this  wife  prince 
to  provide  for  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  and 
adminiftration  of  juftice.  By  the  lixth  act  of  his 
firft  parliament,  "  it  is  ordainit,  That  thair  be 
"  maid  officiaris  and  minifleris  of  law,  throw  all 
"  the  realme,  that  can  or  may  had  the  law  to 
"  the  king's  commonis,  and  lie  as  hes  fufficientlie 
"  of  thair  awin,quhair  throw  thay  may  bepunilhit 
"  gifFthay  trefpafs.  And  giff  ony  be  infeft  of  lie 
<c  offices  of  befoir,and  ar  not  fufficient  to  minifter 
"  thairin  in  proper  perfon,  that  othoris  be  or- 
"  danit  in  thair  ftedes ;  for  the  quhilk  they  that 
"  hes  lie  offices  of  the  king  in  fee  be  halden  to 
"  anfwer  to  him  giff  thay  trefpafs  J0°."  By  thefe 
and  feveral  other  acts,  James  I.  raifed  law  from 
the  duft,  and  placed  her  with  dignity  on  the  bench. 

For  reviving  the  prerogative  of  the  fovereign,  Preroga- 
fevere  laws  were  made  againlt  treafon,  and  all  tives.of 
.who  aided  or  entertained  traitors  ;  againfl  bonds 
or  combinations  for  refilling  the  king  and  his 
officers  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  and  exe- 
cution of  the  laws ;  againft  private  war ;  againft 
the  crime  called  Leefingmaking,  or  fpreading  fuqh 
defamatory  reports  of  government  as  had  a 
tendency  to  difturb  the  public  peace,  and' 
create  difcord  between  the  king  and  his  fub- 
jefts,  &c.  &c.'°' 

99  Records  of  Parliament,  James  I.  a&77*  I0°  Id.  a&6. 
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Patrimony      For  recovering  the  patrimony  and  revenues  of 
crow*.       ^le  crown5  his  fifft  parliament  granted  the  greater 
cufloms  on  all  goods  exported  and  imported,  with 
the  fmaller  internal  tolls  at  fairs  and  markets,  to 
the  king,  for  the  fupport  of  his  houfehold  IC2.  The 
fameparliamentappointed  commiffioners  to  make 
inquiry,  in  every  (hire   of  the  kingdom,  what 
lands  had  belonged  to  any  of  the  three  preceding 
kings,  David  II.,  Robert  IL,  and  Robert  III.,  that 
fuch  of  them  as  had  been  alienated  by  the  two  re- 
gents might  be  refumed  I03.    The  confifcation  of 
the  great  eftates  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  his 
fons,  brought  a  great  acceflion  of  wealth  to  the 
crown,  which  was  further  increafed  by  the  re- 
fumptionof  the  earldoms  of  March  andStrathern. 
Oppreffion      When  James  I.  returned  from  England,  he 
people.      found  the  common  people  of  Scotland  in  great 
diftrefs,   and  groaning  under  hardfhips  and  op- 
preffions  of  various  kinds.     The  country  was 
not  only  over-run  with  beggars,  but  flill  more 
cruelly  harafled  by  troops  of  lawlefs  banditti, 
called  jbrners,  who  roamed  from  place  to  place, 
living  every  where  at  free  quarters,  chiefly  upon 
the  poor  farmers.    James  I.,  in  his  very  firfl  par- 
liament, made  a  very  wife  law  for  the  regula- 
tion of  beggars.     By  that  law,  if  any  perfons 
above  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  under  feventy, 
prefume  to  beg  in    boroughs  without  badges 
from  the  magiftrates,  or  in  the  country  without 
badges  from  the  fheriff,  they  lhall  be  feized  and 


'•*  Black  Afli,  *ft  8.  '"  Ibid.  a<a  9. 
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compelled  to  labour,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
burnt  on  the  cheek,  and  baniihed  the  country 104. 
To  relieve  the  country  from  forners,  fheriffs  were 
invefted  with  power  to  apprehend,  imprifon,  and 
punilh  them ;  and  were  directed  to  inquire  at 
every  head  court  if  there  were  any  forners  with- 
in the  (hire IOS.  But  this  proved  an  obftinate  evil, 
that  fubfifted  through  feveral  fucceeding  ages, 
in  fpiteofmany  feverelaws.  Finally,  by  reftoring 
authority  to  law,  and  providing  for  the  admi- 
niftration  of  juflice,  the  common  people  were 
protected  from  many  injuries  to  which  they  had 
formerly  been  expofed  ;  and  this  excellent 
prince,  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  thirteen  years,  made 
great  improvements  in  the  government  of  his 
kingdom  ;  and  would  have  made  ftill  greater,  if 
he  had  not  been  cut  off,  in  the  prime  of  life,  by 
the  hands  of  cruel  afTaffins. 

James  II.  purfued  the  plan  of  his  illuftrious  jame$n. 
father  ;  and  many  acts  of  parliament  were  made 
in  his  reign  for  the  improvement  of  the  conflitu- 
tion,  by  fecuring  the  rights  and  revenues  of  the 
crown,  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  the  regu- 
lar adminiftration  of  juflice ;  of  which  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  mention  a  very  few.  By  repeated  acts 
in  the  minority  of  James  II.  all  the  lands  and 
goods  that  had  belonged  to  his  father  at  his 
death,  were  fecured  to  him  till  he  arrived  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years I06.  After  the  forfeiture 
of  the  great  eftates  of  the  family  of  Douglas,  a 

•*  Black  A£s,  aa»7-  I0>  Ibid.  art;. 
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remarkable  law  was  made,  A.D.  1455.,  annex* 
ing  many  caftles  and  lordfhips  to  the  crown, 
and  declaring  them  unalienable,  without  the 
confent  of  parliament,  becaufe  (as  it  is  faid 
in  the  preamble)  "  the  poverty  of  the  crown 
"  is  oftimes  the  caufe  of  the  poverty  of  the 
"  realm  107."  Some  feyere  acts  were  made  for 
fecuring  the  person  and  authority  of  the  king, 
and  for  punifhing  thofe  who  attempted  any 
thing  againftthem,  or  favoured  fuch  attempts108. 
The  following  claufe  in  one  of  thefe  acts  hath 
been  the  fubject  of  warm  political  debates, 
though  it  feems  to  be  very  plain.  "  Thofe  that 
"  ailaiizies  caflelles  or  places  quhair  the  kingis 
"  perfoun  fall  happen  to  be,  without  the  con- 
"  fent  of  the  three  eftates,  fall  be  punift  as 
"  traitoures I09."  From  this  claufe  it  is  very 
plain,  that  the  three  eftates  fuppofed  a  cafe  might 
occur  when  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  com- 
mand a  cattle,  in  which  the  king's  perfon  was 
to  be  aflaulted :  and  the  cafe  they  had  in  view 
moil  probable  was  this ;  when  the  king  had  been 
feized,and  was  detained  by  fome  powerful  faction 
againft  his  will,  which  too  often  happened  in 
thofe  turbulent  times.  The  acts  that  were  made 
in  the  reign  of  James  IL,  for  eftablifhing  the 
authority  of  law,  and  the  regular  adminiftration 
of  juftice,  will  come  more  properly  under  our 
view  in  defcribing  the  courts  of  juftice.  Few 

"*  Black  Arts,  f.  34.  Ic8  Ibid.  £.29,  30. 
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laws  were  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
ftitution  in  the  unhappy  reign  of  James  III. 

The  prerogatives  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  in  Royal  pre. 
this  period,  were  the  fame,  in  {peculation,  with  rosatlve^ 
thofe  of  the  kings  of  England,  being,  like  them, 
fovercigns  of  a  limited  monarchy ;  but,  in  fa6l, 
they  feldom  enjoyed  fo  much  power.  This  was 
owing  to  the  power  and  turbulence  of  the  great 
nobility  ;  to  the  rude  flate  of  fome  parts  of  their 
dominions,  particularly  of  the  Highlands  and 
iflands,  where  the  authority  of  the  king  and  of  the 
laws  was  but  little  regarded  ;  and  chiefly  to  the 
long  and  frequent  minorities  of  our  kings,  as  the 
crown  always  loft  fome  power  when  it  was  worn 
by  a  child.  It  plainly  appears  from  the  records, 
and  even  from  the  printed  flatutes,  that  the  kings 
of  Scotland,  in  this  period,  confulted  their  parlia- 
ment on  fubjects  that  belonged  to  their  own  pre? 
rogative;  fuch  as  declaring  and  conducting  war; 
making  peace  or  truce;  grantingpardons,  coining 
money  ;  fending  ambaffadors,  &c.  "°  But  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  induced  to  do  this  from 
prudential  confiderations,  and  becaufe  they  flood 
in  need  of  the  perfonal  or  pecuniary  aid  of  their 
fubjecls,  on  all  thefe  occafions.  None  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  in  this  period,  attempted  to 
impofe  the  fmallefl  tax  without  the  content  of 
parliament. 


110  See  Records  of  Parliament — Black  Acts,  James  I.  aclaj;.  50- 
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state  of  As  all  thefe  improvements  in  the  conftitution, 
government,  and  laws  of  Scotland,  were  made  by 
the  advice  and  authority  of  parliament,  it  is  pro- 
per to  give  a  fhort  and  plain  defcription  of  thofe 
affemblies  in  this  period.  The  original  records, 
or  rather  minutes,  of  many  of  thefe  parliaments 
are  ftill  extant ;  and  though  they  are  in  general 
very  fhort  and  unfatisfactory,  it  is  from  them  the 
following  defcription  is  chiefly  taken. 
Three  Though  all  the  members  of  the  parliaments  of 

eftates.  Scotland  fat  in  one  houfe,  they  were  of  three  dif- 
ferent orders  in  fociety,  which  were  called  the 
three  eftates.  The  firft  of  thefe  eftates  was  com- 
pofed  of  the  archbifhops,  bifhops,  abbots,  priors, 
and  a  few  other  dignitaries  of  the  church.  The 
fecond  eftate  confifted  of  the  dukes,  earls,  lords 
of  parliament,  barons,  and  freeholders.  The 
commiffioners  of  boroughs  formed  the  third 
eftate UI.  It  appears  from  the  rolls  of  parlia- 
ment, that  the  members  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
eftates  were  far  more  numerous  than  thofe  of 
the  third ;  and  being  alfo  of  higher  rank  and 
greater  power,  they  had,  no  doubt,  proportion- 
ably  greater  influence ;  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble, that  a  confcioufnefs  of  their  own  infignifi- 
cancy  was  the  reafon  that  fo  few  commiffioners 
of  boroughs  (feldom  above  fourteen  or  fifteen) 
attended  any  parliament1".  From  the  fame 
evidence  we  alfo  find,  that  very  few  of  the  fmall 
baronsandfreeholdersattendedparliamentsinthis 

111  Records,  faffim.  m  Ibid. 
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period,  and  that  thefe  aflemblies  coniifted  chiefly 
.of  fpiritual  and  temporal  lords. II3 

It  was  the  king's  undoubted  prerogative  to  call  How 
parliaments,  and  to  appoint  the  time  and  place  of called* 
their  meetings  ;  which  he  did  by  fending  fpecial 
lettersunder  his  fignetto  all  the  prelatesand  great 
lords,  and  by  hTuinggeneral  precepts  out  of  chan- 
cery, to  be  publifhed  edi6lually  by  the  fherifT  of 
every  fhire,  commanding  all  lords,  prelates,  ba- 
rons, freeholders,  and  commiffioners  of  boroughs 
to  attend  a  parliament  that  was  to  meet  at  fuch 
a  time  and  place II4.  This  mode  of  fummoning 
parliaments  is  a  further  indication  of  the  fuperior 
importance  of  the  ariilocracy,  as  lords  and  pre- 
lates were  fummoned  both  by  fpecial  letters  and 
by  general  precepts,  and  the  other  members  only 
by  general  precepts. 

We  find  no  veiliges  in  the  records,  of  fpeeches  Proceed- 
made  by  the  king,  or  any  of  his  miniflers,  at  the  i 
opening  of  parliaments  ;  though  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  fomething  was  faid  concerning  the  rea- 
fons  of  calling  them,  &c.  A  roll  was  prepared, 
containing  the  names  of  all  who  had  a  right,  or 
rather  of  all  who  were  bound  to  appear  in  parlia- 
ment, which  was  called  over  at  the  firft  meeting  of 
every  feffion.  Anciently  the  records  only  bear, 
"  That  all  who  were  able  and  willing  to  come 
"  were  prefent ;  that  fome  who  were  abfent  had 
"  fent  excufes  ;  that  others  were  abfent  without 

113  Records,  paflim. 
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"  excufe ;  and  that  each  of  thefe  laft  was  fined 
"  i ol.  for  his  contumacy;"  but  from  A.D.  1478, 
downward,  the  names  of  all  who  were  prefent  are 
recorded. 1ls 

Commit-  After  the  roll  was  called,  the  parliament  pro- 
ceeded to  appoint  three  committees  each  com- 
pofed  of  three  members  of  each  of  the  three 
eftates.  The  firft  of  thefe  committees  was  called 
the  committee  pro  articulis  advifandis  (on  the 
articles).  The  buiinefs  of  this  committee  was,  to 
receive  petitions,  propofals,  and  overtures,  and  to 
form  fuch  of  them  as  appeared  worthy  of  attention 
into  bills  to  be  laid  before  parliament.  This  com- 
mittee was  afterwards  called  "  The  lords  of  the 
"  articles/'  and  became  the  fubject  of  much  poli- 
tical artifice  and  contention.  The  fecond  com- 
mittee was  called  adjudicia  (on  judgments),  and, 
like  the  former,  confifted  of  three  prelates,  three 
barons,  and  three  burgefies,  who  were  to  fit  as 
judges  in  all  criminal  profecutions  that  were 
brought  before  parliament.  The  thirdcommittee 
was  conflituted  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  other 
two,  and  was  called  ad  caujas  (on  caufes) ;  its 
members  fat  as  judges  in  all  civil  caufes  that  were 
brought  into  parliament  by  appeals  from  the  infe- 
rior courts116.  Thefe  committees  were  evidently 
intended  to  difpatch  the  buiinefs,  and  fhorten  the 
duration  of  parliaments;  and  they  were  well 

"$  Records,  pajjim*  See  a,  roll  of  parliament,  A.D.  1487. 
Appendix. 

116  See  the  members  of  thefe  three  committees,  A.D.  1478. 
Appendix. 
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adapted  to  anfvver  that  intention  as  they  com- 
prehended  the  three  great  branches  of  parliamen- 
tary buiinefs ;  making  newlaws,and  pronouncing 
judgment  in  the  laft  refort,in  criminal  and  in  civil 
caufes.  The  committees  on  judgments  and  on 
caufes  were  invefled  with  parliamentary  powers, 
which  rendered  their  fentences  final ;  and  the 
members  of  them  took  an  oath  to  determine  ac- 
cording to  law  and  juflice  n?.  The  appointment  of 
thefe  three  committees finimed  the  tranfactionsof 
the  firft  day  of  every  parliament;  and  thofe  mem- 
bers who  were  not  on  any  of  thefe  committees 
were  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of  themfelves  as  they 
pleafed,  till  matters  were  prepared  for  a  fecond 
meeting. 

The  conftitution  of  the  committees  on  the  ar*  Arifto- 
ticles,  judgments,  and  caufes,  had  a  great  appear-  craejr* 
ance  of  equity,and  feemed  to  give  an  equal  degree 
of  power  and  influence  to  each  of  the  three  eftates. 
But  that  appearance  was  quite  deftroyed  by  ano- 
ther law,  that  gave  a  feat  and  vote  in  each  of 
thefe  committees  to  all  the  lords  of  parliament 
who  chofe  to  claim  them,  which  threw  the  whole 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  ariflocracy.  "8 

As  foon  as  the  committee  on  the  articles  had  Second 
prepared  their  feveral  bills,  another  meeting  of  fefrion% 
the  whole  parliament  was  held,  at  which  thefe 
bills  were  read,  debated,  and  either  pafled  or  re- 
jected; after  which  the  parliament  was  adjourned 
or  difiblved  "9.    When  the  committees  on  judg- 

"'  James  I.  parl.6.  art  93.  Il8  See  Records. 
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ments  and  caufes  had  not  finiihed  their  bufinefs 
before  this  laft  meeting,  their  parliamentary 
powers  were  prolonged,  till  they  had  determined 
all  the  caufes  that  had  been  committed  to  them120. 
By  thefe  contrivances,  the  feffions  of  the  parlia- 
ments of  Scotland  were  rendered  very  fhort,  and 
feldom  exceeded  five  or  fix  days.  The  laft  feffion 
of  the  laft  parliament  of  James  III.  fat  fifteen 
days,  and  was  the  longeft  I  have  met  with  in 
the  records  of  this  period. I21 

Attempt  James  I.  formed  a  defign  of  dividing  his  par- 
two°n  liament  into  two  hotifes,  in  imitation  of  that  of 
feoufes.  England.  With  this  view  he  obtained  an  a6t  of 
his  feventh  parliament,  A.D.  1427.,  containing 
the  following  claufes  : — "  i.  That  the  fmallba- 
"  ronis  and  free  tennentis  need  not  to  comepar- 
"  liamentis,  fwa  that  of  ilk  fheirifdome  thair  be 
"  fend,  chofin  at  the  heid  court  of  the  fliirief- 
"  dome,  twa  or  maa  wyfe  men,  after  the  large- 
"  nes  of  the  fherefdome,  outane  the  flierefdoms, 
"  of  Clackmannan  and  Kiriroffie,  of  quhilkes 
tc  ane  be  fend  of  ilkane  of  thame,  the  quhiik  fall 
"be  call  it  commiffaris  of  the  Jtrire.  2.  The 
"  quhiik  commiiTaris  fal  have  full  and  hail  power 
"  of  all  the  laif  of  the  fherifdome,  under  the 
"  witnefling  of  the  fhereffis  feill,  with  the  feillies 
"  of  divers  barronis  of  the  (hire,  to  heir  and 
"  treit,  and  finally  to  determine  all  caufes  to  be 
"  proponit  in  counfal  or  parliament.  3.  Be  thir 
"  commiflaris  of  all  fliires  fal  be  chofen  ane 
"  wyfe  man  and  expert,  callit  the  commounjpei- 

120  Records, paffim.  '"  See  Records. 
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"  Jcar  of  the  parliament;  the  quhilk  fall  pro- 
"  pone  all  and  findrie  neidis  and  caufes  perten- 
<e  ing  to  the  commounis  in  the  parliament. 
"  4.  The  commiffaris  and  fpeakaris  fal  have  coft- 
"  age  of  thame  of  ilk  (hire  that  aw  comperance 
"  in  parliament1"."  This  very  remarkable  a6l 
was  evidently  copied  from  the  practices  that  pre- 
vailed in  England,  and  was  intended  to  eftablifh 
a  houfe  of  commons  in  Scotland ;  but  unhappily 
it  was  never  carried  into  execution.  Whetherthis 
was  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  fmall  freehold- 
ers, or  to  the  oppofition  of  the  great  lords,  or  to 
what  other  caufe,  we  are  not  informed.  By  a  fub- 
fequentlawin  the  reign  of  James  II.,  A.  D.  1457., 
all  freeholders  who  had  not  20!.  a-year  were  ex- 
empted from  attending  parliaments,  but  without 
any  mention  of  reprefentation. 123 

The  chief  courts  of  law  in  Scotland,  in  this  Courts  of 
period,  were  not  fixed  to  one  place,  like  thofe  of  laW* 
England,  but  were  ambulatory,  and  occafionally 
held  in  all  the  different  corners  of  the  kingdom, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  lieges.  The  two 
committees  of  parliament  already  mentioned, 
called  the  committees  on  judgments,  and  on 
caufes,  were  in  reality  courts  of  law,  and  the 
higheft  courts  of  the  kingdom,  exercifing  that 
fupreme  and  ultimate  jurifdiction  which  is  now 
exercifed  by  the  houfe  of  peers  in  the  Britifh  par- 
liament. Thefe  committees,  or  courts,  met  at 
the  fame  time  and  place  with  the  parliaments, 
of  which  their  judges  were  members. 

121  James  I.  parl. 7.  a.  i xa.  "3  Jarne*  II.  art 85- 
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Scffioa.  Another  high  court  of  law,  called  the  fefjion, 

is  often  mentioned  in  the  monuments  of  this 
period.  This  court  had  no  Hated  eftablimment, 
.but  was  occah'onally  conftituted  by  parliament 
for  a  ihort  time,  mod  commonly  for  one  year. 
Parliament  alfo  named  the  judges,  and  appoint- 
ed the  times,  places,  and  duration  of  the  fittings 
of  this  court.  The  judges  were  always  nine  in 
number*  three  prelates,  three  barons,  and  three 
burgefles,  who  had  neither  falaries  nor  perqui- 
fites.  The  parliament,  for  example,  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  March,  A.D.  1457.,  appointed  three 
feflions  to  be  held  that  year ;  one  at  Edinburgh, 
one  at  Perth,. and  one  at  Aberdeen,  each  to  con- 
tinue forty  days  ;  and  named  the  judges  in  each 
of  thefe  feflions,  with  the  day  when  each  feflion 
was  to  begin124.  The  conflitution  of  this  court  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  unfettled,and  underwent 
various  changes  in  the  courfe  of  this  period, 
which  need  not  be  mentioned.125 

Judiciary.  The  office  of  judiciary  was  one  of  the  highefl 
offices  in  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  the 
middle  ages.  In  England  it  was  abolifhed,  or  ra- 
ther difcontinued,  becaufe  the  powers  annexed 
to  it  were  thought  to  be  too  great  for  a  fubjecl: 
to  poffefs.  In  Scotland  it  was  kept  up;  and 
the  jufliciar-general,  in  this  period,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  law,  and  the  chief  difpenfer  of 
juflice.  This  great  officer,  in  perfon,  or  by  his 
deputies,  held  juflice-airs,  as  they  were  called, 

"*  Records,  James  II.  a&s  68,  69,  70. 
125  Records,  James  I.  acls  73,  73?  74,  75. 
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twice  a-year,  once  in  the  fpring,  and  once  in 
autumn,  in  every  county  of  the  kingdom,  at 
which  the  iherift',  with  all  the  barons  and  free- 
holders of  the  county,  were  obliged  to  attend  I26. 
At  thefe  courts  were  exercifed  all  that  juri£ 
diction  that  is  now  exercifed  by  the  court  of 
judiciary  at  Edinburgh,  and  by  the  lords  of  judi- 
ciary in  their  circuits. 

The  chamberlain  was  another  great  officer  of  chamber- 
the  law  in  this  period.  His  jurifdic~lion  was  in  am* 
a  great  meafure,  if  not  altogether,  confined  to 
the  royal  boroughs  of  the  kingdom,  in  which 
he  held  courts,  called  chamberlain-airs.  To 
thefe  courts  the  magidrates,  as  well  as  the  in- 
habitants of  boroughs,  were  amenable ;  and  itt 
them  all  complaints  of  the  people  againd  their 
magidrates,  or  of  the  magidrates  againd  any  of 
the  people,  or  of  one  burgefs  againd  another, 
were  heard  and  determined.  In  them  alfo  the 
chamberlain  collected  the  royal  revenues,  re- 
gulated weights  and  meafures,  removed  nui- 
fances,  and  in  a  word,  took  cognizance  of  every 
thing  refpecting  the  police  of  the  borough  where 
the  court  was  held.  l27 

When  any  perfon  thought  himfelf  injured  by  Court  of 
the  fentence  of  a  particular  chamberlain-court,  *he  fou£ 
he  could  not  appeal  either  to  the  judiciar-ge- 
neral,  to  the  King  in  council,  or  even  to  par- 
liament,   but   only  to    the    court  of  the  four          .  , 
boroughs,  as  it  was   called,   which  alone  had 

126  JamesII.  a&j.;  Jameslll.  a<Sl;6.    Regiam  Majeftatem,  p.joo. 
"?  Id.  p.a8i. 
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authority  to  review  the  fentences  pronounced  in 
the  chamberlain-airs.  The  boroughs,  whofe 
commifli oners  compofed  this  fupreme  court, 
or  little  parliament,  were  anciently,  Edinburgh, 
Stirling,  Berwick,  and  Roxburgh ;  but  after 
thefe  two  laft  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh, 
Lanark  and  Linlithgow  were  fubftituted  in  their 
places.  Each  of  thefe  four  boroughs  were 
•ttfes  obliged  by  law,  "  to  fend  three  or  four  of  their 
"  moil  difcreet  burgeiTes,  having  lawful  com- 
"  miffion,  to  compear  perfonally  before  the 
"  chamberlain  at  Haddington,  they  being  law- 
"  fully  fummoned  to  that  effect ;  and  there  the 
"  right  or  the  wrong  of  the  fentences  com- 
"  plained  of  fhall  be  difcuffed  and  determined 
"  by  them.  And  it  is  underftood,  that  the  de- 
"  cifions  of  this  court  of  the  four  boroughs,  af- 
"  fembled  before  the  chamberlain,  are  as  avail- 
"  able  among  burgeffes  as  if  they  had  been 
"  done  in  parliament 1Z8."  The  reafon  of  this 
remarkable  inftitution  which  was  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  continued  long)  feems  to  have  been 
this,  —  that  burgeffes  were  believed  to  be  the 
beft  judges  of  all  the  difputes  and  controverfies 
that  arofe  among  burghers. 

Hereditary  The  ancient  kings  of  Scotland  not  only  dimi- 
offices.  niftied  the  patrimony  of  the  crown,  by  improvi- 
dent grants  of  land,  but  they  alfo  diminiihed  its 
juft  powers  and  prerogatives,  by  imprudent 
grants  of  various  powers,  privileges,  and  jurif- 
di6lions,to  their  favourites,  which  rendered  them 

128  Regiara  MajeiUtem,  p.  467. 
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too  great  for  fubje&s,  and  almoft  wholly  inde- 
pendent.    The  lords  of  regalities,  for  example, 
had  obtained  fo  many  exemptions,  powers,  and 
privileges,  that  they  were  in  reality  petty  kings, 
and  their   territories  petty  kingdoms,   locally 
fituated  within  Scotland,  but  very  little  con- 
nected with  it.    Thefe  lords  had  their  officers  of 
Hate,  their  judges,  and  their  courts,  as  well  as 
the  king ;  and  in  thefe  courts  they  tried  all  man- 
ner of  caufes,  and  inflicted  all  manner  of  punifh- 
ments ;  and,  when  they  pleafed,  they  pardoned 
the  greateft  criminals  129.  The  kings  who  reigned 
in  this  period  faw  and  felt  the  evils  arifing  from 
thefe  little  kings  and  little  kingdoms  included  in 
their  dominions,  and  earneflly  defired  to  miti- 
gate thofe  evils.    With  this  view,  James  I.  ob- 
tained feveral   acts  of  parliament,    to   compel 
lords  of  regalities,  and  their  officers,  to  execute 
the  laws,  and  to  enable  the  King  to  punifh  them 
for  refuting  to  do  juftice  13°.    James  II.  proceed- 
ed ftill  further,  and  procured  the  two  following 
wife  and  falutary  laws,  A.D.  1454:  "  i.  That 
44  all  regalities  that  are  now  in  the  King's  hands 
44  be  annexed  to  the  royalty ;  and  that  in  time 
44  to  come  there  be  no  regalities  granted,  with- 
44  out  deliverance  of  the  parliament.     2.  That 
46  there  be  no  office,  in  time  to  come,  given  in 
44  fee   and  heritage 131."     But  thefe   excellent 
laws  were  foon   forgotten ;  and   the  hereditary 

15>  See  a  pardon  by  the  Archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  Appendix. 
13*>  Jamesl.  a<£ls  104,  105. 
131  James  II.  a<SU46>  47. 
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powers  and  jurifdiclions  of  barons  and  lords  of 
regality  continued  to  be  ablemrfh  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  Scotland  for  about  three  centuries  after 
thefe  laws  were  made. 

The  powers  and  jurifdiclions  of  fheriffs,  and 
of  the  magiflrates  of  boroughs,  have  undergone 
fo  few  changes,  and  are  fo  well  known,  that 
they  need  not  be  delineated, 
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SECTION  I. 

State   of  Learning    in   Britain  from   A.D.   1399.    te 
A.D.  1485. 

THE  darknefs  of  that  long  night  of  ignorance  Age  of 
which  overfhadowed  Europe,  from  the  fall  ignorance. 
of  the  weftern  empire  to  the  revival  of  learning  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  was  not  equally  profound  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places.  In  Britain  particularly, 
fome  gleams  of  light  appeared  at  different  times, 
as  in  the  age  of  venerable  Bede — of  Alcuinus  — 

of 
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of  Alfred  the  Great — and  of  Friar  Bacon  '.    But 
thefe  gleams  were  neither  very  bright,  nor  of  long 
duration ;   and  as  foon  as  the  luminaries  which 
produced  them  were  extinguifhed,  the  former 
darknefs  returned.    This  is  fo  true,  that  the  pre- 
fent  period,  though  it  immediately  preceded  the 
revival  of  learning,  was,  in  Britain,  one  of  the 
darkeft,  and  furnifhes  fewer  materials  for  literary 
hiftory  than  any  former  period  \  for  which  reafon, 
a  very  brief  delineation  of  it  in  this  place  will  be 
fufficient.  No  art  or  induilry  could  render  a  long, 
minute  detail  of  the  learning  of  an  illiterate  peo- 
ple, in  a  dark  age,  inftructive  or  entertaining. 
Greeks  in       As  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  weflern  empire 
were  the  chief  caufes  of  the  decline  and  almoil  ex- 
tinction of  learning  in  all  the  countries  which  had 
competed  that  empire;  fo  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  empire  of  the  eaft  proved  the  chief  caufes  of 
the  revival  of  learning  in  the  weft.   For  when  the 
diflblution  of  that  empire  vifibly  approached,  fe- 
veral  learned  Greeks  retired  into  Italy,  to  avoid 
impending  ruin  ;  and  when  its  capital,  Conflan- 
tinople,  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  A.  D.  1453.,  a 
much  greater  number  fled  into  the  fame  country. 
There  thefe  learned  exiles  met  with  a  kind  recep- 
tion ;  and,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  and  the  princes  of  the  illuflrious  houfe  of 
Medici,  they  taught  the  language  and  philofophy 
of  the  Greeks  with  great  fuccefs.     It  will  be  a 
fufficient  proof  of  this  to  mention  the  names  of  a 


1  See  vol.4. p  25 — 59.  vol.6.  0.4.  vol.8,  c.*.  §'%.• 
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few  of  their  difciples,  as  Dante,  Boccace,  Pe- 
trach,  Politian,  Laurentius  Valla,  Agricola,  John 
Pecus  Mirandula,  and  Marfilius  Fecinus,  who 
were  the  firfl  reilorers  of  ufeful  and  polite 
learning  in  the  weflern  world. 2 

But  the  progrefs  of  reviving  fcience  was  very  Not  in 
flow,  and  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  fifteenth  Britaim 
century  was  almoil  wholly  confined  to  Italy.  Ro- 
dolphus  Agricola,  being  by  birth  a  German,  after 
he  had  fludied  feveral  years  under  Theodorus 
Gaza,  one  of  the  mofl  learned  of  the  Greek  ex- 
lies,  returned  into  his  native  country  A.  D.  1482. ; 
where  he  fpent  the  laft  years  of  his  life  in  the  moft 
flrenuous  endeavours  to  infpire  his  countrymen 
with  a  tafle  for  the  Greek  learning 3.  But  none  -v 
of  thofe  learned  exiles,  or  even  of  their  difciples, 
vifited  Britain  in  this  period,  if  we  except  one 
Cornelius  Vitellius,  an  Italian,  who  read  lectures 
in  New-College  at  Oxford,  and  was  (according 
to  Polidore  Virgil)  the  firfl  perfon  who  taught 
good  letters  in  that  univerfity4.  The  effect  of 
thefe  lectures,  however,  if  they  produced  any, 
mufl  have  been  very  tranfient,  as  that  new  and 
better  tafle  in  the  fludy  of  letters,  which  had  fo 
long  prevailed  in  Italy,  was  little  known  or  re- 
garded in  Britain  till  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century. 

Befides  the  general  caufes  of  the  decline  of  Caufes  of 
learning  in  Europe,  in  the  middle  ages,  which  l 


a  Bruckire  Hift.  Philofoph.  tom-4.  cap.  x,  ». 

5  Id.  ibid,  cap.x.  p.  34 — 38. 

4  Polyd,  Virgil,  Hift.  Aug.  p.6og. 
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have  been  already  mentioned  in  this  work,  there 
were  fome  particular  ones  which  increafed  that 
evil  in  Britain  and  fome  other  countries  in  this 
period. 

Wars.  The    diftra6led    unfettled    ftate    of  Britain, 

France,  and  fome  other  countries,  torn  by  the 
inoft  furious  factions,  and  kept  in  continual  agi- 
tation by  wars  and  revolutions,  proved  one  of  the 
greateft  obftru6lions  to  the  revival  and  progrefs 
qf  learning.  For  the  wars  of  thofe  times  were 
not  carried  on  by  {landing  armies,  as  at  prefent, 
while  the  reft  of  the  people  purfue  their  feveral 
occupations  in  tranquillity  ;  but  perfons  of  all 
ranks,  the  clergy  not  excepted,  were  called  into 
the  field.  Even  the  univerfities  and  feats  of 
learning  were  frequently  fcenes  of  the  mod  vio- 
lent difcord,  and  their  ftreets  were  ibmetimes 
ftained  with  blood.  5 

Learning  If  learning  was  not  defpifed  in  this  period,  it 
hTeV*"  was  certainly  very  little  efteemed  or  honoured  ; 
nor  was  it  the  moft  effectual  mean  of  procuring 
.  preferment  even  in  the  church.  We  meet  with 
frequent  complaints  of  the  univerfities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  to  parliament  —  that  all  the  mod 
valuable  livings  were  beftoweci  on  illiterate  men 
or  foreigners,  by  papal  proviiions,  by  which  pri-. 
vate  patrons  were  deprived  of  their  rights^  and  the 
beft  fcholars  in  the  kingdom  were  left  to  languifh 
in  indigence  and  obfcurity>  nay,  were  fometimes 


5  Vide  Ant.  Wood,  Hift.  Univer.    Oxon.     Bulaei  Hift,  Univer. 
Psuifien. 
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driven  to  the  neceffity  of  begging  their  bread 
from  door  to  door,  recommended  to  charity  by 
the  chancellors  of  the  univern'ties  in  which  they 
had  ftudied. « 

Two  of  thefe  learned  mendicants,  we  are  told,  Example. 
came  to  the  cattle  of  a  certain  nobleman,  who 
underftanding  from  their  credentials  that  they 
had  a  tafte  for  poetry,  commanded  his  fervants  to 
take  them  to  a  well,  to  put  one  into  the  one 
bucket,  and  the  other  into  the  other  bucket,  and 
let  them  down  alternately  into  the  water,  and  to 
continue  that  exercife  till  each  of  them  had  made 
a  couplet  of  verfes  on  his  bucket.  After  they  had 
endured  this  difcipline  for  a  confiderable  time,  to 
the  great  entertainment  of  the  baron  and  his  com- 
pany, they  made  their  verfes,  and  obtained  their 
liberty. 7 

It  was  a  further  difcouragement  to  the  purfuit  Not  re- 
of  learning  in  thofe  unhappy  times,  that  as  the  warded' 
pofieflion  of  it  did  not  promote,  fo  the  total  want 
of  it  did  not  prevent,  preferment;  and  thofe  who 
had  powerful  friends,  or  much  money,  though 
ignorant  or  profligate  in  the  extreme,  were  loaded 
with  dignities  and  benefices.  "  I  knew  (faid 
"  Doctor  Thomas  Gaicoigne,  Chancellor  of  Ox- 
"  ford,  A.D.  1443.)  a  certain  illiterate  ideot,  the 
"  fon  of  a  mad  knight,  who,  for  being  the  com*- 
"  panion,  or  rather  the  fool,  of  the  fons  of  a  great 
family  of  the  royal  blood,  was  made  archdeacon 

6  Ant.  Wood,  Hift.  Univer.  Oxon.  an.  1400.  ad  an.  1455. 

7  Id.  p.  cuj. 
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"  of  Oxford  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age; 
"  and  foon  after  obtained  two  rich  rectories  and 
"  twelve  prebends.  I  aiked  him  one  day  what  he 
"  thought  of  learning.  As  for  learning,  faid  he, 
"  I  defpife  it.  I  have  better  livings  than  any  of 
"  you  great  do6lors,  and  I  believe  as- much  as  any 
"  of  you.  What  do  you  believe  ?  I  believe,  faid 
cc  he,  that  there  are  three  Gods  in  one  perfon,  I 
"  believe  all  that  God  believes." 8 

Schifm  The  long  fchifm  in  the  papacy,  from  A.D. 

church.  1379'  to  A.D.  1449.,  was  no  fmall  obftrudlion  to 
the  progrefs  of  real  learning  and  ufeful  know- 
ledge 9.  Thofe  who  live  in  an  enlightened  age 
,  and  reformed  country,  can  form  no  conception  of 
the  conflernation  into  which  that  event  threw  the 
whole  Chriftian  world,  and  how  much  it  engroffed 
the  attention  of  kings,  princes,  prelates,  univerfi- 
ties,  fcholars,  and  people  of  all  ranks.  At  a  time 
when  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  Pope  was 
the  fole  head  of  the  church,  the  only  vicegerent 
of  Chrift  on  earth,  and  had  the  cuftody  of  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  perplexity  of  all 
good  Catholics  could  not  but  be  very  great,  when 
they  faw  firft  two  and  then  three  popes,  each  af- 
ferting,  with  equal  confidence,  that  hewas  theonly 
true  pope;  that  his  rivals  were  pretenders,  ufurp- 
ers,  fchifmatics,  and  heretics  ;  and  that  they  and 
their  adherents  would  certainly  go  to  the  devil. 
Colleges,  univerfities,  and  men  of  learning,  ne- 

8  Ant.  Wood.  Hilt.  Univer.  Oxon.  p.  220. 
»  Du  Pin,  Cent.XIV.  c.4.  Cent.XV.  c.3. 
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gle&ing  their  ufual  fludies,  engaged  with  ardour 
in  this  interefting  controverfy,  which  threatened 
the  definition  of  the  church.  Several  councils 
were  called  by  the  contending  pontiffs,  to  which 
the  principal  prelates  and  greatefl  doctors  of  the 
different  parties  crowded,  and  fpent  many  years 
in  public  wrangling  and  private  caballing,  to  very 
little  purpofe.  I0 

The  great  fcarcity  and  high  price  of  books  flill  Scarcity  of 
continued  to  obflruel;  the  progrefs  of  learning.  books' 
None  but  great  kings,  princes  and  prelates*  uni- 
veriities  and  monafleries,  could  have  libraries; 
and  the  libraries  of  the  greatefl  kings  were  not 
equal  to  thofe  of  many  private  gentlemen  or 
country-clergymen   in   the  prefent   age.     The 
royal  library  of  France,  which  had  been  collected 
by  Charles  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  and  kept  with  great 
care  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Louvre,  confifled 
of  about  900  volumes,  and  was  purchafed  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  A.D  1425.,  for  1200  livres". 
From  a  catalogue  of  that  library,  flill  extant,  it 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly  compofed  of  legends, 
hiflories,  romances,  and  books  on  aftrology,  geo- 
mancy,and  chiromancy,  which  were  the  favourite 
fludies  of  thofe  times  'Y    The  kings  of  England 
were  not  fo  well  provided  in  books.     Henry  V., 
who  had  a  taft'e  for  reading,  borrowed  feveral 
books,  which  were  claimed  by  their  owners  after 

10  Du  Pin,  Cent.  XIV.  0.4.  Cent.  XV.  0.3. 

11  Tableau  hiftorique  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roy,  p.  6— 13. 

"  Hiftorie  de  TAcademie  Royale,  8vo.,  torn,  I.  p«385 — 395.  $ 
torn.  4,  p.446. 
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his  death.  The  Countefs  of  Weftmoreland  pre- 
fented  a  petition  to  the  privy  council,  A.  D.  1424., 
reprefenting,  that  the  late  king  had  borrowed  a 
book  from  her,  containing  the  Chronicles  of  Je- 
rufalem,  and  the  expedition  of  Godfrey  of  Bou- 
logne, and  praying  that  an  order  might  be  given 
under  the  privy  feal  for  the  reftoration  of  the  faid 
book;  which  was  granted  with  great  formality13. 
About  the  fame  time,  John,  the  Prior  of  Chrift- 
church,  Canterbury,  prefented  a  fimilar  petition 
to  the  privy  council,  fetting  forth  that  the  late 
king  had  borrowed  from  his  priory  a  volume 
containing  the  works  of  St.  Gregory ;  that  he 
had  never  returned  it;  but  that  in  his  teflament 
he  had  directed  it  to  be  reftored  ;  notwithftand- 
ing  which,  the  Prior  of  Shine,  who  had  the  book, 
refufed  to  give  it  up.  The  council,  after  mature 
deliberation,  commanded  a  precept  under  the 
privy  feal  to  be  fent  to  the  Prior  of  Shine,  requir- 
ing him  to  deliver  up  the  book,  or  to  appear  be- 
fore thecouncil,to  give  the  reafonsof  hisrefufal14. 
Thefe  facts  fufficiently  prove,  that  it  muft  have 
then  been  very  difficult,  or  rather  impoffible,  for 
the  generality  of  fcholars  to  procure  a  competent 
number  of  books.  The  noble  and  mod  ufeful 
art  of  printing,  it  is  true,  was  invented  in  the 
courfe  of  this  period,  and  practifed  in  England 
before  the  end  of  it ;  but  as  yet  it  had  contributed 
very  little  to  increafe  the  number,  or  diminifh 
the  price  of  books. 

'*  Rym.  F«d.  tom.io.  p.  j 17*  >4  Id.  ibid. 
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One  of  the  mofl  obvious  defeats  in  all  the  au-  Badtafte. 
thors  of  this  period,  is  a  total  want  of  tafle.  This 
appears  both  in  their  language  and  fentiments 
almoft  in  every  page.  The  truth  is,  the  art  of 
criticifm  feems  to  have  been  quite  unknown  and 
negle6led;  and  the  generality  of  writers  appear  to 
have  had  no  idea  of  purity  of  ftyle,  or  propriety  of 
fentiment;  but  contented  themfelves  with  cloth- 
ing  fuch  thoughts  as  occurred,  in  the  moil  com- 
mon and  vulgar  language,  without  much  regard 
even  to  the  rules  of  grammar.  When  they  at- 
tempted to  be  pathetic  or  fublime  (as  they  fome- 
times  did),  they  never  failed  to  run  into  the  mod 
extravagant  bombafl.  Of  thisthe  reader  will  meet 
with  an  example,  in  a  defcription  of  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  No.  i. 

The  arts  and  fciences  that  were  cultivated  in  Sciences 
Britain  in  the  middle  ages,  have  been  enumerated  "°*  ™\ 
in  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  work;  and  I  know 
of  no  addition  that  was  made  to  the  number  of 
them  in  the  prefent  period IS.     A  very  brief  deli- 
neation, therefore,  of  fuch  changes  as  took  place 
in  any  of  thefe  fciences,  though  generally  for  the 
worfe,  will  here  be  fufficient. 

Though  the  Latin  language  was  ftill  generally  Latin, 
ufed  by  divines,  lawyers,  philofophers,  hiftorians, 
phyficians,  and  even  poets,  in  their  writings,  and 
in  all  public  and  private  deeds  of  any  importance; 
yettheknowledgeofthatlanguageappearsplainly 
to  have  declined  in  this  period.  Venerable  Bede, 

15  See  yol.6.  ch.4.  fi.;  vol.8,  ch.4.  $l. 
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Alcuinus,  Roger  Bacon,  Jofeph  Ifcanus,  John  of 
Salisbury,  Peter  of  Blois,  &c.  were  pure  and  claf- 
fical  writers,  in  comparifon  of  tbofe  who  flou- 
rilhed  in  that  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  which 
is  the  fubjeel;  of  this  book.     Thefe  laft  paid  very 
littleregard  to  the  peculiar  idiom  of  the  language, 
and  thought  they  had  written  very  good  Latin 
when  they  had  clothed  Engliih  phrafes  in  Latin 
words.  Sometiinesthey  could  not  even  accomplifh 
this :  and  when  they  could  not  find  a  Latin  word 
to  anfwer  their  purpofe,  they  Latinifed  an  Eng- 
lifli  one.     Thus  William  of  Wyrcefter  tells  us, 
that  the  Duke  of  York  returned  from  Ireland, 
f6  et  arrivavit  apud  Redbanke  prope  Ceftriam," 
(and  arrived  at  Redbank  near  Chefter);    and 
John  Rous,  the  antiquarian  of  Warwick,  fays, 
that  Thomas  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorfet,  fon  to 
Queen  Elifabeth,  widow  of  Edward  IV.,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Grey  her  brother,  were  obliged  to  fly, 
"  quod  ipfi  contraviifent  mortem  ducis  protec- 
"  toris  Angliae,"  (becaufe  they  had  contrived 
the  death  of  the  Duke,  prote6tor  of  England16). 
It  mud  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  the  Latin 
ftyle  of  all  the  Britiih  writers  of  this  period  was 
equally  barbarous;  that  of  Thomas  Walfingham, 
and  a  few  others,  was  lefs  exceptionable,  though 
far  from  being  claffical. 

Greek.  While  the  Greek  language  was  fludied  with 

great  affiduity  and  fuccefs  in  Italy,  it  was  almoft 
quite  neglected  and  unknown  in  Britain, and  even 
in  France,  in  this  period.  The  famous  Grocyne, 

16  W. Wyrcefter,  p.483.     J.RofTe  Hift.  p.aij. 
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one  of  the  firft  revivers  of  learning  in  England, 
left  his  country,  at  the  age  of  forty-fix,  A.D. 
1488.,  and  travelled  into  Italy,  to  ftudy  the  Greek 
language,  under  Chalcondilas,  one  of  the  eaftern 
refugees  ;  which  is  a  fufficient  proof,  that  the 
knowledge  of  that  language  could  not  then  be 
acquired  in  Britain  17.  There  was  not  fo  much 
as  one  Greek  book  in  the  library  of  the  kings 
of  France  mentioned  above;  and  it  was  not 
till  A.D.  1470.  that  fome  of  the  eaftern  exiles 
began  to  teach  Greek  in  the  univeriity  of  Paris, 
where  it  was  then  (fays  the  hiftorian)  alraoft 
quite  unknown.  l8 

There  were  lectures  on  rhetoric  read  in  the  Rhetoric. 
univerfities  of  England  in  this  period  ;  but  that 
art  could  not  poffibly  flourilh,  when  the  learned 
languages  were  fo  ill  underftood,  and  the  modern 
languages  fo  imperfect.  I9 

It  would  be  improper  to  fpend  any  time  in  de-  Literary 
lineating  the  ftate  of  that  fcholaftic  philofophy  prodigy' 
and  theology  which  ftill  reigned  in  all  the  feats  of 
learning,  and  in  the  ftudy  of  which  fo  much  time 
was  mifpent  by  fo  many  ingenious  men.     But 
even  in  that  line,  few  or  none  made  any  diftki- 
guifhed  figure  ;  and  we  hear  of  no  irrefragable  or 
angelic  doclors  who  flourimed  in  this  period. 
About  the  middle  of  it,  indeed  (A.D.  1445.),^ 
kind  of  literary  prodigy,  we  are  told,  appeared  at 


17  A.  Wood,  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  i.  col.  15. 

18  Memoires  de  Literature,  torn.  4.  p.  463.  Svtv 

19  Bultc-i  HifL  Univer.  P«*rif.  torn.  5.  p.  692.     Wood  Hift.  Unify 
OXOQ.  libuz.  p.4«. 
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Paris,  and  defeated  all  the  doctors  of  that  univer- 
fity  at  difputation.  His  name  was  Ferrand  of 
Corduba  in  Spain;  and  though  he  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  was  a  doctor  in  all  the  four  facul- 
ties, of  arts,  laws,  medicine,  and  divinity.  He 
was  a  perfect  mailer,  not  only  of  the  whole  Bible, 
but  alfo  of  the  works  of  Nicolas  de  Lyra,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  John  Hales,  John  Duns  Scotus,  Bona- 
venture,  and  other  divines,  and  of  the  decretals, 
and  other  books  on  the  civil  and  canon  law ;  as 
likewife  of  the  writings  of  Ariftotle,  Hippocrates, 
Avicenna,  Galen,  Albert  the  Great,  and  other 
phyficians.  He  underflood  and  wrote  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic;  excelled  all  illumi- 
nators, painters,  and  muficians,  in  their refpective 
arts;  was  knighted  for  his  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of 
arms ;  and  foretold  future  events  by  his  fkill  in 
aftrology.  The  Pariiian  doctors  differed  in  their 
opinions  of  this  extraordinary  perfon,  fome  aflert- 
ing  that  he  was  a  magician,  and  full  of  the  devil, 
others  affirming  that  he  was  antichrift 20.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  young  man  was  pofleffed 
of  a  very  extraordinary  memory,  a  facility  of  ac- 
quiring languages,  and  other  accomplishments 
fuperior  to  his  years ;  but  great  abatements  muft 
be  made  in  the  above  defcription  to  entitle  it  to 
credit. 

Medicine.       Though  medicine  wasnowtaughtand  iludied  in 
every  univeriity,  the  knowledge  of  it  was  rather  di- 

**  Pafquier,  Recherches  de  la  France,  p«579>  580.     Bulaei  Hiih 
Univer.  Parifien.  tora.j.  p.  534. 
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minilhedthanincreafedinthis period.  Dr.Freind, 
the  learned  hiftorian  of  phyfic,  could  not  find  fo 
much  as  one  phyficia:-  in  England,  in  thofe  times, 
who  deferved  to  be  reaiembered,  or  whofe  works 
merited  any  attention.  Dr.  Gilbert  Kymer, 
phyfician  to  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
compofed  a  medical  work  called  Dietarium  defa- 
nitatis  cuftodia  (A  Dietary  for  the  Prefervation  of 
Health;,  which  is  flill  extant.  It  confifts  of 
twenty-fix  chapters,  the  third  and  nineteenth  of 
which  have  been  printed,  and  contain  feveral  cu- 
rious things,  and  fome  very  falutary  advices  to 
the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  on  a  very  delicate  fub- 
jecV'.  Dr.  JohnFauceby,  phyfician  to  Henry  VI., 
pretended  to  be  an  adept  in  the  occult  fciences, 
and  obtained  a  commiffion  from  that  king  to  di£ 
cover  an  univerfal  medicine,  called  the  elixir  of 
life,  for  the  cure  of  all  difeafes,  wounds,  and  frac- 
tures, and  for  prolonginglife,  health,  and  ilrength 
of  body,  and  vigour  of  mind,  to  the  greateft 
poflible  extent  of  time  ".  We  have  no  account 
of  the  fuccefs  of  this  undertaking.  The  learned 
reader  may  fee  a  very  full  enumeration  of  the 
medicines,  and  medical  operations,  ufed  by  the 
phyficians  and  furgeons  of  this  period,  in  the  note 
below,  as  they  are  mentioned  in  a  commiffion 
granted  to  the  three  phyficians  and  two  furgeons 
appointed  to  attend  Henry  VI.,  in  that  fevere  ill- 
nefs  with  which  he  was  feized  A.D.  1454. 23 

An 

1  Wyrcefter,  p.548— 558.     % 
"  Rym.  Feed,  tom.xi.  p.  3  79. 

3i  In  regime   medicinalium  tibere  nobis  poffitis    miniftrare  elec- 
tuaria,  porti  nes,  aquas,  firupos,  confeftiones,  laxativas  medicinas, 

cliileria> 
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Surgery. 


An  unknown  and  very  violent  difeafe  appeared 
in  England  towards  the  end  of  this  period.  It 
was  called  the  frveating  Jicknefs.  In  London  it 
carried  off  two  mayors,  five  alder  men,  many  other 
perfons  of  rank  and  opulence,  with  a  prodigious 
multitude  of  the  people.  It  commonly  killed 
thofe  who  were  feized  with  it  in  feven  or  eight 
hours  ;  and  thofe  who  furvived  twenty-four  hours 
generally  recovered  24.  It  was  one  of  the  mod 
iingular  circumflances  of  this  difeafe,  that  Eng- 
lifhmen  refiding  in  foreign  countries,  it  is 
faid,  were  feized  with  it  at  the  fame  time,  while 
foreigners  refiding  in  England  efcaped25.  Its 
fymptoms  were  alarming  from  the  firfl  moment, 
fuch  as,  burning  heat,  exceffive  ficknefs,  head- 
ach,  delirium,  unquenchable  thirft,  vehement 
pulfe,  and  labouring  breath.  The  phyficians  had 
neither  {kill  nor  prefence  of  mind  to  adminifter 
much  relief  to  their  afflicted  patients.  This  dread- 
.ful  diftemper  firfl  vifited  England  A.D.  1483., 
and  repeated  its  vifitations,  in  the  following  years, 
viz.  1485.  1506.  1517.  1528.,  and  lad  of  all  iu 


In  thofe  martial  times,  when  the  people  of  Bri- 
tain were  almoft  conftantly  engaged  in  war,  we 
might  imagine  that  the  very  ufeful  art  of  furgery 
would  be  diligently  iludied  and  well  underflood. 


clifteria,  fuppofitoria,  caputpurgia,  gargarifmata,  balnia,  epithimata, 
fomentationes,  embrocationes,  capitis  rafuram,  un<5liones>  emplaftra, 
cerota,  ventofas  cum  fcarificatione  vel  fine>  emeroidarum  provocationes* 
Rym.  Feed.  torn.  u.  p.  347. 

24  Continuatio  Hift.  Croyl.  p.  5  70. 

25  .Freind's  Hift.  Phyf.  vol.  a.  p.  3.$$.  A  1^.  ibid. 
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But  this  was  not  the  cafe.     Anatomy,  without  a 
competent  knowledge  of  which  no  man  can  be  a 
Ikilful  furgeon,  was  not  merely  neglected,  but 
abominated  as  a  barbarous  violation  of  the  remains 
of  the  dead.  The  number  of  furgeons  in  England 
was  very  fmall,  and  few  of  them  were  famous,  or 
much  refpe&ed  for  their  fkill.     When  Henry  V. 
invaded  France,  A.D.  1415.,  with  a  great  fleet 
and  army,  he  carried  with  him  only  one  furgeon, 
Thomas  Morftede,  who  engaged  to  bring  in  his 
company  fifteen  perfons,  twelve  of  them  of  his 
own  profeffion,  and  three  of  them  archers  j  Mor- 
flede  was  to  have  the  pay  of  a  man  at  arms,  and 
his  twelve  afiiftants  the  fame  pay  with  common 
archers27.     The  fame  prince  found  it  ilill  more 
difficult  to  procure  a  competent  number  of  fur- 
geons to  attend  his  army  in  his  fecond  expedition 
into  France,  and  was  obliged  to  grant  a  warrant 
to  the  fame  Thomas  Morftede,  to  prefs  as  many 
furgeons  as  he  thought  neceffary  into  the  fervice, 
with  artifts  to  make  their  inftruments*8.    In  thefe 
circumftances,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
loft  their  lives  for  want  of  proper  affiftance  in  their 
diftrefs.  That  heroic  prince  Henry  V.,  himfelf,  it 
is  highly  probable,  felt  a  facrifice  to  the  ignorance 
of  his  medical  attendants. 

The  operation  of  lithotomy  for  extracting  the 
ftone  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  but  leems 
to  have  been  difufed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was 
revived  again  at  Paris  A.D.  1474.  An  archer 

27  Rynv  Feed,  torn,  9.  p.  237.  J3  Id.  ibid.  p.  363. 

who 
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who  was  tormented  with  the  flone,  being  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  for  robbery,  the  phyficians 
and  furgeons  of  Paris  reprefented  to  the  King, 
that  many  of  his  fubjects  were  afflicted  with  that 
painful  diftemper  for  which  they  could  find 
no  remedy,  and  prayed  that  they  might  be  per- 
mitted  to  try  the  operation  of  extracting  the  Hone 
upon  the  condemned  criminal.  Their  petition  was 
granted :  the  flone  was  extracted,  and  the  patient 
recovered ;  which  encouraged  others  to  fubmit  to 
the  operation 29.  But  I  have  not  met  with  any 
evidence  that  this  operation  was  performed  in 
England  in  the  prefent  period :  for  the  circula- 
tion of  literary  intelligence  was  then  flow,  which 
formed  one  obftruction,  amongft  many  others,  to 
the  progrefs  of  learning. 

Mathema-  The  mathematical  fciences  were  not  wholly 
tics.  neglected  in  the  darkeft  ages;  but  they  were 
cultivated  with  little  fuccefs,  and  with  impro- 
per views.  Aftrology  was  fo  much  the  fludy 
of  the  mathematicians  of  thofe  times,  that  ma- 
thematician and  aftrologer  were  fynonymous 
terms30.  The  pretenders  to  that  fallacious 
fcience  were  loaded  with  honours  and  rewards ; 
and  in  the  preceding  century,  the  wifefl  princes 
in  Europe  paid  more  regard  to  the  refponfes 
of  their  aftrologers  than  to  the  counfels  of  their 
minifters31.  But  aftrologers  began  to  fink  in 
their  credit  in  the  courfe  of  this  period,  fome 
defpifing  them  as  impoftors,  and  others  detefting 

3'  Monftrelet,  an.  1474.     Villar.  torn,  j 8.  p.  124. 

30  Du  Cange,  voc.  Mathematicus. 

31  Memoires  de  Literature,  torn,  4*  p.  466,  &c.  8ro. 
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them  as  magicians,  while  too  many  Hill  revered 
them  as  men  of  the  moll  confummate  learning 
and  wifdom.  One  Arnold  de  Marefts,  an  aftro- 
nomer,  publifhed  a  book  on  Aftrology  in  France, 
A.D.  1466.,  which  made  a  mighty  noife.  The 
King  fent  the  book  to  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  re- 
quiring that  learned  body  to  examine  it,  and  re- 
port their  opinion.  The  univerfity  appointed 
certain  deputies  out  of  each  of  the  four  nations 
to  examine  this  work  ;  who  reported  —  "  That 
"  it  contained  many  fuperftitions,  many  conjura- 
"  tions,  many  manifeft  and  horrible  invocations 
"  of  the  devil,  with  feveral  latent  herefies  and 
"  idolatries  3V  In  England  there  was  a  board 
of  commiffioners,  confiding  of  feveral  doctors, 
notaries,  and  clerks,  for  difcovering  and  appre- 
hending magicians,  enchanters,  and  forcerers, 
probably  comprehending  aftrologers 33.  When 
thefe  commiffioners  had  difcovered  one  of  thefe 
offenders,  they  procured  a  warrant  from  the  King 
for  apprehending  him  with  all  his  apparatus.  It 
was  by  virtue  of  fuch  a  warrant  that  Thomas 
Northfield,  profeffbr  of  divinity  and  forcerer,  was 
apprehended  at  Worcefter,  A.D.  1432.,  with  all 
his  books  and  inftruments. 34 

The  fcience  or  art  of  alchymy,  which  pretend- 
ed  to  produce  a  remedy  for  all  difeafes,  and  to 
tranfubftantiate  the  bafer  metals  into  the  purefl 
gold  and  filver,  was  more  encouraged  by  govern- 
ment in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  than  any  other 

**  Bulaei  Hift.  Univ.Parif.tom.f.  p.  678. 

**  Ryra.  Feed.  tom.io.  p. 85*.  »  Id.  ibid.  p. 504. 
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art  or  fcience.    In  that  reign  we  find  many  pro- 
tections given  to  different  alchymifts,  to  fecure 
them  from  the  penalty  in  an  act  of  parliament  made 
A.D.  1403.5  and  from  the  fury  of  the  people, 
Who  believed  that  they  were   affifled  in   their 
operations  by  infernal  fpirits 3S.     As  thefe  royal 
protections  contain  the  fentiments  entertained 
by  that  king  and  his  miniflers  on  this  fubject,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  infert  here  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  moft  material  part  of  one  of  them. 
"  Ancient  fages  and  moil  famous  philofophers 
"  have  taught,  in  their  books  and  writings,  un- 
"  der  figures  and  emblems,  that  many  notable 
"  and  moft  glorious  medicines  may  be  extracted 
"  from  wine,  precious  ftones,  oils,  vegetables, 
<c  animals,  metals,  and  femimetals ;  and  parti- 
"  cularly  a  certain  moft  precious  medicine,  which 
"  fome  philofophers  have  named  the  Mother  and 
"  Queen  of  Medicines,  fome  the  Ineftimable 
<c  Glory,  others  the  Quinteffence,    others  the 
<c  Philofpher's  Stone,  and  others  the  Elixir  of 
"  Life.  The  virtue  of  this  medicine  is  fo  admir- 
"  able  and  efficacious,  that  it  cures  all  curable 
"  difeafes  with  eafe,  prolongs  human  life  to  its 
"  utmoft  term,  and  wonderfully  preferves  man  in 
"  health  and  ftrength  of  body,  and  in  the  full  pof- 
"  feffion  of  his  memory,  and  of  all  the  powers  and 
"  faculties  of  his  mind.     It  heals  all  curable 
«  wounds  without  difficulty,  is  a  moft  fovereign 
"  antidote  againft  all  poifons,  and  is  capable  of 

35  Statutes,  5thHen.IV.  0.4.     Rym.  Fad.  tom.u.  pt68.  240. 
309-  379- 
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"  procuring  to  us  and  our  kingdom  other  great 
"  advantages,  fuch  as  the  tranfmutation  of  other 
"  metals  into  real  and  fine  gold  and  filver. 

"  We  frequently  revolve  in  our  mind,  by  long 
Cf  and  ferious  meditation,  how  delectable,  and 
"  profitable  it  would  be  to  us  and  our  dominions, 
"  if  this  precious  medicine  could  be  difcovered 
"  by  the   bleffing   of  God  on  the  labours  of 
cc  learned  men  ;  and  alfo  how  that  few  or  none, 
<c  in  former  times,   have  attained  to   the  true 
"  method  of  making  this  moil  glorious  medicine, 
"  partly  owing  to  the  difficulties  attending  the 
<c  operation,  but  chiefly becaufe  the  mofl  learned 
"  men  have  been,  and  ftill  are  difcouraged  and 
"  deterred  from  the  undertaking,  by  the  fear  of 
"  incurring  the  penalties  in  a  certain  law  made 
"  in  the  reign  of  our  grandfather  Henry  IV. 
"  againft  alchymifts. 

*c  Wherefore  it  feems  right  and  expedient  to 
"  us  to  provide,  feleet,  and  appoint  certain  in- 
"  genious  men  fufficiently  {killed  in  the  natural 
"  fciences,  well  inclined  and  difpofed  to  attempt 
".the  difcovery  of  the  forefaid  medicine,  who 
"  fear  God,  love  truth,  and  hate  all  deceitful, 
"  fallacious,  metallic  tinctures ;  and  by  our 
"  authority  and  prerogative  royal  to  provide 
"  fufficiently  for  the  quiet,  fafety,  and  indem- 
cc  nity  of  thefe  men,  that  they  may  not  be  dif- 
cc  turbed  or  injured  in  their  perfons  or  goods, 
"  while  they  are  engaged  in  this  work,  or  after 
"  they  have  finiftied  their  labours, 

"  We  therefore,  confiding  in  the  fidelity,  cir- 
<c  cumfpection,  profound  learning,  and  extraor- 

cc  dinary 
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"  dinary  fkill  in  the  natural  fciences,  of  thefe  fa- 
"  mous  men  John  Fauceby,  John  Kirkeby,  and 
"  John  Rayny,  ele6l,  affign,  nominate,  and  li- 
"  cenfe  all  and  each  of  them,  and  of  our  certain 
"  knowledge,  and  by  our  authority  and  prero- 
<c  gative  royal,  we,  by  thefe  prefents,  grant  to 
"  all  and  each  of  them,  liberty,  warrant,  power, 
"  and  authority,  to  inquire,  inveftigate,  begin, 
"  profecute,  and  perfect  the  forefaid  medicine, 
"  according  to  their  own  difcretion,and  the  pre- 
"  cepts  of  ancient  fages,  as  alfo  to  tranfubftan- 
"  tiate  other  metals  into  true  gold  and  iilver ;  the 
u  above  flatute,  or  any  other  flatute,  to  the  con- 
"  trary  notwithftanding.  Further,  we  hereby 
"  take  the  faid  John,  John,  and  John,  with  all 
c<  their  fervants  and  affiftants,into  our  fpecial  tui- 
<fc  tion  and  protecliou36."  This  curious  commif- 
lion  was  confirmed  by  parliament,  31(1  May 
A.D.  1456. 

ignomnct  When  learning  was  in  (b  low  a  flate  among 
of  ^  thofe  of  high  rank  and  learned  profeffions,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  common  people  were  to* 
tally  illiterate.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  that  villains,  farmers,  and  mechanics,  were 
permitted  by  law  to  put  their  children  to  fchool37; 
and  long  after  that,  they  dared  not  to  educate  a 
fon  for  the  church,  without  a  licence  from  their 
lord.  But  it  feems  to  be  quite  unneceffary  to  fol- 
low the  faint  traces  of  learning  any  further  in 
this  benighted  period. 

36  Rym.  Feed,  tom.n.  p.379- 

37  Statute$  7th  Hen. IV.  chap.  17. 
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SECTION  II. 

Hiftory  of  the  learned  Men  voho  Jlouriflied  in  Britain? 

from  A.D.  1399.  to  A.D.  1485.  I 

AFTER  the  account  that  hath  been  given  of  Few  learn, 
the  ftate  of  learning  in  Britain  in  this  period,  e 
\ve  cannot  expecT;  to  find  many  perfons  in  it  fo 
eminent  for  their  genius  and  erudition  as  to  merit 
a  place  in  the  general  hiftory  of  their  country.  If 
many  fuch  perfons  had  then  exifted,  they  would 
have  difpelled,  in  fome  degree,  that  profound 
darknefs  in  which  their  country  was  involved r.  It 
is  true,  that  Leland,  Bale,  Pits,  Cave,  and  Tan- 
ner, the  writers  of  our  literary  hiftory,  give  us  the 
names  of  many  authors  who  flourimed  in  this  pe- 
riod, with  the  titles  of  their  works,  and  allure  us, 
according  to  their  cuftom,  that  they  were  all  won- 
derfully learned.  But  thefe  boafted  authors  were, 
for  the  moft  part,  obfcure  monks,  knavifh  or  c}e-, 
luded  alchymifts  or  aftrologers,  whofe  works  have 
defervedly  funk  into  oblivion ;  nor  have  I  been 
able  todifcover  fo  much  as  one  divine,  philofopher, 
or  phylician  in  Britain,  in  thofe  times,  who  did 
honour  to  his  country  by  his  writings.  It  would 

1  it  is  a  ftrong  prefumptire  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  account 
given  in  the  preceding  fedion,  of  the  declining  ftate  of  .learning  in 
this  period,  and  of  the  paucity  of  learned  men  who  flourifhed  in  it, 
that  it  hath  afforded  the  very  well  informed  and  induftrious  authors 
of  Bhgraphia  Britannica  only  four  or  five  articles ;  and  thefe» 
except  two,  the  moft  infignificant  in  that  valuable  work. 
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be  eafy  to  fill  many  pages  with  the  hiftory  of  many 
writers  who  enjoyed,  perhaps,  fome  little  pre- 
eminence in  their  own  times,  whofe  names  and 
writings  are  now  as  little  regarded  as  if  they  had 
never  been  ;  but  as  this  could  anfwer  no  good 
purpofe,  it  lhall  be  omitted.* 

Hiitorkns.  Our  hiflorians  in  this  period  were  not  better  or 
more  elegant  writers  than  our  divines,  philofo- 
phers,  and  phyficians;  but  as  they  have  re- 
corded many  curious  and  important  facts,  in  the 
beft  manner  they  could,  they  have  defer ved 
well  of  their  country,  and  merit  fome  attention. 
Mr.  William  Caxton,  who  was  more  famous  as  a 
printer  than  as  a  writer,  gives  this  reafon  for  his 
writing  a  continuation  of  Higden's  Polycroni- 
con,  from  A.D.  1357.  to  A.D.  1460.:  "  Becaufe 
mennes  wyles  in  this  tyme  ben  oblyvious  and 
lyhtly  forgetten  many  thyngys  dygne  to  be 
"  put  in  memorye ;  and  alfo  there  cannot  be 
*c  foundin  in  thefe  days  but  few  that  wryte  in 
<c  theyr  regyfters  fuche  thyngis  as  daily  happen 
«  andfalle."* 

Thomas  Walfingham,  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of 
ilam-  St.  Alban's,  was  unqueftionably  the  beft  of  our 
hiftorians  in  this  period.  His  ftyle  is  indeed, 
according  to  his  own  confeffion,  rude  and  unpo- 
liflied  5  and  he  relates  many  ridiculous  {lories  of 
vilions,  miracles,  and  portents :  but  this  was  the 
vice  of  the  age  rather  than  of  the  man;  and  mufl 
beforgiven  to  him  and  others.  His  narrative  is  far 

a  See  Leland,  Bale,  Pits,  Cave,  Tanner,  Warton's  Anglia  Sacra, 
Godwin  de  Prsefulibus  Anglis.          3  Ames's  Typography,  p.3«>  33. 
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more  full,  circumflantial,  and  fatisfaclory,  than 
that  of  the  other  annalifts  of  thofe  times,  and  con- 
tains many  things  nowhere  elfe  to  be  found.  He 
compiled  two  hiflorical  works  of  confiderable 
length.  The  one  he  entitled,  •"  A  Hiflory  of 
England,"  beginning  at  the  5yth  Henry  III., 
A.D.  1273.,  and  concluding  with  an  account  of 
the  fplendidfuneral  of  Henry  V.,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucefler  to  the 
regency  of  England.  To  the  other  he  gave  the 
whimfical  name  of"  Ypodigma  Neuftriae,"  which 
is  a  hiftory  of  Normandy  (anciently  called  Neu- 
flria),  interfperfed  with  the  affairs  of  England 
from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  to 
A.D.  1418.  In  the  dedication  of  this  work  to 
Henry  V.,  he  tells  that  prince,  that  when  he 
reflected  on  the  cunning  intrigues,  frauds,  and 
breaches  of  treaties  in  his  enemies  the  French,  he 
was  tormented  with  fears  that  they  would  deceive 
him;  and  had  compofed  that  work,  which  con- 
tained many  examples  of  their  perfidy,  to  put  him 
upon  his  guard. 4 

Thomas  Otterbourne,  a  Francifcan  friar,  com-  Otter- 
pofed  a  hiftory  of  England,  from  the  landing  of  bourne' 
Brutus  the  Trojan  to  A.D.  1420.  It  is  extracted, 
as  he  acknowledges,  from  former  hiftorians,  as 
Jeoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Venerable  Bede,  William 
of  Malmfbury,  Henry  of  Huntington,  Roger 
Hoveden,  and  Higden's  Polycronicon,  for  the 
benefit  of  thofe  who  could  not  procure  an  oppor- 
tunity of  perufing  their  works.  It  is  certainly  not 

4  See  Camdine  Anglica,  Normannica,  &c.  p.  43— 591. 
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a  mafterly  performance  ;  and  yet  it  ought  to  be 
confulted,  and  affords  fome  ufeful  information  in 
the  hiftory  of  his  own  times. s 

Whetham-  John  Whethamftede,  abbot  of  St.Alban's, 
wrote  a  chronicle  of  twenty  years  of  this  period, 
beginning  A.  D.  1441.,  and  ending  A. D.  1461. 
It  contains  many  original  papers,  and  gives  a  very 
full  account  of  fome  events,  particularly  of  the 
two  battles  of  St.  Alban's.  More  than  one  half 
of  his  chronicle  is  filled  with  the  affairs  of  his  own 
abbey,  to  which  he  was  a  great  benefactor.  The 
moft  remarkable  circumftance  in  the  perfonai 
.  hiftory  of  this  writer,  is  his  longevity.  He  was 
ordained  a  prieft  A.  D.  138  2.,  and  died  A. P.  1464. 
when  he  had  been  eighty-two  years  in  prieit's 
orders-,  and  above  one  hundred  years  of  age. 6 

Elmham.  Thomas  de  Elmham,  prior  of  Linton,  wrote  a 
copious  hiftory  of  the  life  and  reign  of  Henry  V. 
in  a  very  inflated  and  difgufting  ftyle.  But  as  he 
was  the  contemporary  of  that  great  prince,  and 
had  his  information  from  perfons  of  rank  and 
honour,  who  were  eye-witnefTes  of  moft  of  the 
events  which  he  relates,  his  work  is  valuable. 7 

Titus  The  hiftory  of  Henry  V.  was  alfo  written  by  one 

Livius.  Wk0  too]c  j-he  name  Of  Titus  Livius,  and  whofe 
real  name  is  not  known.  He  was  an  Italian  by 
birth  ;  and  not  meeting  with  proper  encourage- 
ment in  his  own  country,  he  came  into  England, 
andputhimfelf  under  the  protection  of  Humphrey 

5  T.  Otter-bourne  Hiit,  a  T.  Hearn  edit.  Oxon.  1732. 

6  Id.  in  prsefat.  tom.x.  57*  5<*«  tom.s. 

7  Th.  de  Elmham,  Vita  Hen.V.  a  T.  Hearn  edit.  Oxon.  1717. 
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Duke  of  Gloucefter,  that  munificent  patron  of 
teamed  men,  who  made  him  his  poet-laureat,  and 
perfuaded  him  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  late  king, 
his  brother.    His  work  is  a  free  judicious  epitome  '".  , 
of  the  above  hiftory  of  Thomas  de  Elmham,  leav- 
ing out  fome  things,  and  adding  others.     In  his 
ilyle,  he  was  a  profeffed  but  very  unfuccefsful 
imitator  of  the  great  Roman  hiftorian  whofe  name 
he  affumed. 8 

William  Bottoner,  better  known  by  the  name  Bottoner. 
of  William  of  Wyrcefter,.  was  born  at  Briftol,  and 
educated  at  Harts-hall,  Oxford,  where  he  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  famous  warrior  Sir  John  Falftolf,  to 
whom  he  became  a  retainer,  Our  literary  hifto- 
rians,  who  copy  one  another,  tell  us,  that  he  was  a 
good  mathematician,  an  expert  phyfician,  a  great 
cofmographer,  and  a  famous  hiftorian.  If  he  de- 
ferved  the  other  characters  no  better  than  the 
laft,  they  were  beftowed  upon  him  very  impro- 
perly.  He  wrote  meagre  annals  of  England  from 
A.D.  1324.  to  A.D.  1468.,  in  a  moft  barbarous 
ftyle  ;  but  as  they  contain  fome  things  that  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work,  they  are  of 
fome  value,  and  muft  be  confulted. 

John  Rous,  the  antiquary  of  Warwick,  is  ce-  John 
lebrated  by  our  literary  hiftorians  as  a  man  of  Rou8* 
immenfe  learning,  and  indefatigable  induftry  in 
collecting  materials  for  a  hiftory  of  the  kings  of 
England  9.     But  when  we  perufe  the  work,  how 

'  Titi  Livii  Vita  Hen.  V.  a  T.  Hearn  edit.  Oxon.  1716. 
•  Leland,  p.  47  3.    Tanner,  p.  64  3. 
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greatly  are  we  difappointed  !  His  language  is  in- 
correct  and  barbarous,  his  credulity  childifh,  his 
digreffions  long  and  frequent,  and  his  narrations 
of  the  mod  important  events  fhort  and  unfatisfac- 
tory.  He  begins  his  hiflory  at  the  creation,  and 
tells  us,  amongfl  other  extraordinary  things,  that 
Mofes  mentions  only  one  antediluvian  city,  which 
was  built  by  Cain,  and  called  by  him  Enoch,  in 
honour  of  Enoch,  his  eldeft  fon  ;  but  that  the 
famous  man  Bernard  de  Breydenbach,  dean  of 
Mentz,  writes,  that  there  were  eight  noble  cities 
built  before  the  flood  ;  and  he  tells  this  ftory  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  convince  us,  that  he  gave  as 
much  credit  to  Bernard  de  Breydenbach  as  to 
Mofes I0.  But  notwithstanding  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, this  work  of  John  Rons  is  of  confiderable 
ufe,  as  he  incidentally  mentions  many  curious  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  flate  of  England,  and  the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants,  in  his  own  times.  He 
died  in  a  very  advanced  age,  A.D.  1491. 
Fabian.  All  the  authors  above-mentioned  wrote  in 
Latin ;  but  Robert  Fabian,  a  merchant  and  alder- 
man of  London,  wrote  a  chronicle  of  England 
and  France,  called,  The  Concordance  of  Stories ,in 
the  Englifh  of  his  age,  which  is  very  intelligible. 
It  is  divided  into  feven  parts,  the  firfl  beginning  at 
the  arrival  of  Brutus,  and  the  lafl  ending  at  the 
soth  Henry  VIL,  A.D.  1504.  The  hiftories  of 
England  and  France  are  intermixed,  but  given  in 
diftindl  chapters.  This  work  is  valuable  for  the 

J0  J.  Roffii  Hifloria  Regura  Anglorum,  p.  i. 
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plainnefs  and  fincerity  with  which  it  is  written  ; 
for  the  lifts,  firft  of  the  bailiffs,  and  afterwards  of 
the  mayors  and  fheriffis  of  London ;  and  for  many 
other  particulars  relating  to  that  great  city. ll 

Some  other  chroniclers  lived  and  wrote  in  this  Other  Kf- 
period,  particularly  John  Harding  and  William  tonan8- 
Caxton,  whofe  works  have  been  printed  ;  but 
thofe  who  expe6l  much  information  or  arnufe- 
ment  in  the  perufal  of  them  will  be  difappointed. 
The  writers  and  lovers  of  Englifh  hiflory  are 
much  more  indebted  to  the  labours  of  three 
French  gentlemen,  Sir  John  FroifTart,  Philip  de 
Comines,  Lord  of  Argenton,  and  Denguerran 
de  Monftrelet,  who  give  more  full  and  circum- 
ilantial  relations  of  many  tranfaclions  than  any 
of  our  own  contemporary  hiftorians. 

Though  the  law-colleges  in  London,  common-  Lawyer*, 
ly  called  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery,  were 
crowded  with  fludents  of  law  in  this  period,  few 
gentlemen  of  that  profeffion  made  a  diftinguifhed 
figure  as  authors,  if  we  except  Sir  Thomas  Lit- 
tleton and  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  who  have  merited 
a  place  in  the  hiftory  of  their  country  by  their 
learned  labours. 

Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  defcended  of  an  ancient 
and  honourable  family  in  the  county  of  Worcef- 
ter,  when  of  a  proper  age,  and  duly  qualified, 
became  a  fludent  of  law  in  the  Inner  Temple  ". 
After  he  had  been  fome  time  at  the  bar,  and 
bis  abilities  were  known,  he  was  promoted  firft, 

11  Fabian's  Chronicle,  printed  by  W.Raftall,  1533.  ,' 

11  Fortefcue  de  Laudibus  Legum  Anglise,  ch.^9. 
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to  be  a  judge  of  the  Marfhalfea  court,   made 
king's  fergeant  and  juflice  of  aflize  A.D.  1455., 
and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas  A.D.   1466.,  having    conducted  himfelf 
with  fo  much  moderation  and  prudence  in  thofe 
difficult  times,  as  to  poflefs  the  favour  of  the 
contending  families  of  Lancafter  and  York.  Our 
judge,  at Tiisleifure  hours,  compofed  his  learned 
and  ufeful  work  on  Engliih  tenures  of  lands,  to 
which  he  is  indebted  for  that  fame  which  he 
hath  long   enjoyed,   and   will   probably   much 
longer  enjoy.     The  learned  judge  died  in  an 
advanced  age,  Augufl  23.,  A.D.  148 1.5  leaving 
three  fons  to  mare  his  ample  fortune. 13 
Forfefcue.       Sir  John  Fortefcue  was  the  great  ornament  of 
his  honourable  profeffion,  and  one  of  the  moil 
learned  and  befl  men  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flourifhed.    Being  the  third  fon  of  Sir  Henry 
Fortefcue,  Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  Ireland,  he  was 
early  intended  for  the  law,  and  at  a  proper  age 
entered  a  ftudent  in  Lincoln's-Inn,  where  he 
foon  became  famous  for  his  fuperior  knowledge, 
both  of  the  civil  and  common  law.     When  he 
was  reader  in  that  fociety,  his  lectures  were 
attended  with    crowded    audiences,    and    re- 
ceived with  great  applaufe  14.     He  was  made  a 
fergeant  at  law,  A.D.  1430.;  appointed  king's 
fergeant  A.D.  1441. ;  and  raifed  to  the  high  office 
of  Chief  Juflice   of  the    King's  Bench,  A.D. 
1 442., in  which  he  presided  many  years  with  great 

'*  See  Biographia  Britannica,  vol.5,  p.  2975. 
14  Bale,  p.  613. 
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wifdom,  .dignity,  and  uprightnefs.  As  the  Chief 
Juftice  was  fleady  in  his  loyalty  to  his  fovereign, 
Henry  VI.,  he  fhared  in  his  misfortunes,  and  was 
attainted  of  high  treafon  by  theflrfl  parliament  of 
Edward  IV.,  A.D.  1461.,  after  he  had  fled  into 
Scotland  with  his  unfortunate  matter  ls.  It  was 
probably  there  that  he  was  created  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  of  England,  an  office  which  he  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  exercifing.  Having  retired 
into  France,  A.D.  1463.,  with  Queen  Margaret 
and  her  fon  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  he  remained 
there  feveral  years,^affiflmg  them  with  his  coun- 
cils, and  fuperintending  the  education  of  that 
hopeful  young  prince.  It  was  for  his  inilru6lion, 
to  give  him  clear  and  juil  ideas  of  the  conflitution 
of  England,  as  a  limited  and  legal,  and  not  an 
abfolute  monarchy,  that  he  compofed  his  admi- 
rable little  treatife,  De  Laudibus  Legwn  Anglice  ; 
which,  for  the  excellence  of  its  method,  the  foil* 
dity  of  its  matter,  and  the  juftnefs  of  its  views, 
excels  every  work  on  that  fubjecl;,  in  fo  fmall  a 
eompafs,  and  mud  endear  the  memory  of  this 
great  and  good  man  to  every  friend  of  our  happy 
conftitution.  This  excellent  treatife,  after  re- 
maining too  long  in  obfcurity,  was  printed,  and 
hath  palTed  through  feveral  editions  I6.  Sir  John 
Eortefcue  accompanied  Queen  Margaret  and 
Prince  Edward  in  their  laft  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion into  England,  and  was  taken  prifoner,  after 


15  W.Wyrcefter,  an.  1461. 

16  See  the  well-written  Life  of  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  in  Biographia. 
Britannica. 
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the  defeat  of  their  army,  at  Tewkfbury,  May  4., 
A.D.  1471.     Though  Edward  IV.  made  rather 
a  cruel  ufe  of  his  vi6lory,  he  fpared  the  life  of  this 
venerable  fage ;  and  after  fome  time  reftored  him 
to  his  liberty,  and  probably  to  his  eftate,  and  re- 
ceived him  into  favour.    Sir  John,  like  a  wife  and 
good  man,  acquiefced  in  the  decifion  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  fatal  contefl  between  the  houfes  of 
York  and  Lancafler ;  and,  coniidering  the  laft  of 
thefe  houfes  as  now  extinct,  he  frankly  acknow- 
ledged the  title  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  crown,  and 
wrote  in  defence  of  that  title.     But  he  flill  re- 
tained the  fame  political  principles,  and  particu- 
larly his  zealous  attachment  to  a  limited  and  legal 
government,  in  oppofition  to  abfolute  monarchy. 
This  is  evident  from  his  excellent  treatife,  on  the 
difference  between  an  abfolute  and  limited  mo- 
narchy, which,  after  remaining  long  in  MS.,  was 
publilhed  by  an  honourable  defcendant  of  the 
author,  A.D.  1714.     This  treatife  is  written  in 
Englifli,  was  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  Edward  IV., 
and  is  valuable  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  Englifh  of 
thofe  times;  but  much  more  valuable  on  account 
of  the  many  curious  particulars  it  contains  con- 
cerning the  conftitution  of  England,  and  the  con- 
dition  of  its  inhabitants I7.     I  heartily  fubfcribe 
to  the  character  given  of  this  treatife  by  a  very 
good  judge  of  literary  merit :  "  Take  it  all  to- 
"  gether,  and  it  will  appear  to  be  a  work  which 
"  affords  us  full  evidence  of  the  learning,  wifdom, 

17  See  the  difference  between  an  abfolute  and  limited  monarchy, 
&c.  written  by  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  &c.  publifhed  by  John  Fortefcue 
A.D.  1714. 

"  upright- 
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"  uprightnefs,  public  fpirit,  and  loyal  gratitude 
"  of  its  author,  as  any  that  is  extant  in  ours  or 
"  in  any  modern  language l8."  This  learned 
judge  compofed  feveral  other  works,  which  are 
ftill  extant  in  MS.,  and  fome  which  are  probably 
loft;  and,  after  a  long,  a6live,  and  virtuous  life, 
chequered  with  profperity  and  adverfity,  he  paid 
the  laft  debt  to  nature  in  the  ninetieth  year  of 
his  age. I9 

The  love  of  learning  was  by  no  means  the  pre-  Ignorance 
vailing  tafte  of  the  great  in  the  times  we  are  ex-  of  the 
amining.  Even  in  a  later  period,  "  it  was  thought 
"  enough  for  a  nobleman's  fon  to  winde  their 
"  horn,  and  to  carry  their  hawk  fair,  and  leave 
"  ftudy  and  learning  to  the  children  of  mean 
"  people 20."  A  few  perfons,  however,  of  high 
rank  poffeffed  fuch  ftrength  of  mind  as  to  refift 
the  tyranny  of  fafhion,  and  engage  with  no  little 
ardour  and  fuccefs  in  the  purfuit  of  learning,  and 
on  that  account  deferve  to  be  remembered  with 
honour  by  pofterity. 

James  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  was  not  only  the  Jamesl, 
mod  learned  king,  but  one  of  the  mod  learned 
men,  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourimed.  This  in- 
genious  and  amiable  prince  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemies  of  his  country  in  his  tender  youth, 
when  he  was  flying  from  the  fnares  of  his  unna- 
tural, ambitious  uncle,  who  governed  his  domi- 
nions, and  was  fufpected  of  deiigns  againft  his  life. 

18  Biographia  Britannica,  Vol.  3.  p.  1997.  '•  Id.  ibid. 

38  Id.  ibid.  p.i*36. 
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The  King  of  England  knew  the  value  of  the 
prize  he  had  obtained,  and  kept  it  with  the 
moft  anxious  care.  The  Prince  was  conducted 
to  the  tower  of  London  immediately  after 
he  was  feized,  April  12.,  A.  D.  1405.,  and 
there  kept  a  clofe  prifoner  till  June  10.,  A.D. 
1407.5  when  he  was  removed  to  the  caftle  of 
Nottingham,  from  whence  he  was  brought 
back  to  the  Tower,  March  i.,  A.D.  1414.* 
and  there  confined  till  Auguft  3.  in  the  fame 
year,  when  he  was  conveyed  to  the  caftle 
of  Windfor,  where  he  was  detained  till  the 
fummer  of  A.D.  1417;  when  Henry  V.,  for 
political  reafons,  carried  him  with  him  into 
France  in  his  fecond  expedition21.  In  all 
thefe  fortrefles,  his  confinement,  from  his  own 
account  of  it,  was  fo  fevere  and  Uriel;,  that 
he  was  not  fo  much  as  permitted  to  take 
the  air. — 


Quhare  as  in  ward  full  oft  I  wold  bewaillc 
My  (Jedely  lyf,  full  of  peyne  and  penance, 

Saing  zyt  thus,  quhat  have  I  gilt  to  faille 
My  fredome  in  this  warld,  and  my  plefance  ? 
Sin  every  weight  has  thereof  fuffiiance. 

Bewailing  in  my  chamber  thus  allone, 
Difpek-ed  of  all  joye  and  remedye, 

For-tirit  of  my  thot,  and  wo-begone, 
And  to  the  wyndow  gan  I  walk  in  nye, 
To  fee  the  warld,  and  folk  that  went  fbrbye, 

As  for  the  tyme,  though  I  of  mirthis  fude 

Myt  have  no  more,  to  luke  it  did  me  gude. " 

21  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  8.  p.  484.  tom.g.  p.  a.  44. 

"  The  King's  Quhair,  a  poem,  by  James  L,  canto  a.  ftan.?.  9. 

10  King 
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King  James  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age  Fond  of 
when  he  loft  his  liberty,  and  was  kept  in  thisnn-  readin£- 
comfortable  clofe  confinement  till  he  was  about 
twenty-fix.     In  this  melancholy  fituation,  fo  un- 
fuitable  to  his  age  and  rank,  books  were  his  chief 
companions,  and  fludy  his  greateft  pleafure.    He 
rofe  early  in  the  morning,  immediately  applied 
to  reading,  to  divert  him  from  painful  reflections 
on  his  misfortunes,  and  continued  his  ftudies, 
with  little  interruption,  till  late  at  night. 

The  long  dayes  and  the  nightis  eke, 
I  wold  bewaille  my  fortune  in  this  wife, 

For  quhich  again  diftrefle  comfort  to  feke, 

My  cuftum  was  on  mornis  for  to  rife  > 

Airly  as  day,  O  happy  exercife  ! 

13ot  flep  for  craft  in  erth  myt  I  no  more ; 
For  quich,  as  tho'  could  I  no  better  wyle, 
I  toke  a  boke  to  rede  upon  a  quhile  : 
Myn  eyne  gan  to  fmart  for  ftudying  ; 
My  boke  I  fchet,  and  at  my  hede  it  laid. 2J 

James  being  naturally  fenfible,  ingenious,  and  Unirerfti 
fond  of  knowledge,  and  having  received  a  good  fcllolar* 
education  in  his  early  youth,  under  the  direction 
of  Walter  Wardlaw,  Bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's ;  by 
this  clofe  application  to  ftudy,  became  anuniverfal 
fcholar,  an  excellent  poet,  and  exquifite  mufician. 
That  he  wrote  as  well  as  read  much,  we  have  his 
own  teftimony,  and  that  of  all  our  hiftorians  who 
lived  near  his  time 24.     Bowmaker,  the  continua- 
tor  of  Fordun,  who  was  his  contemporary,  arid: 

>"• 

83  King's  Quhair,  canto*,  ftanzaio.  canto  i.  ftan.*.  8. 
24  Id.  canto  i.  ft.  13. 
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perfonally  acquainted  with  him,  fpends  ten  chap- 
ters in  his  praifes,  and  in  lamentations  on  his 
death  ;  and,  amongfl  other  things,  fays,  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  fcriptures,  of  law,  and  philofo- 
phy,  was  incredible25.  He6lor  Boyfe  tells  us,  that 
Henry IV.  andV.  furnifhed  their  royal  prifoner 
with  the  beft  teachers  in  all  the  arts  and  fciences; 
and  that,  by  their  affiflance,  he  made  great  profi- 
ciency in  every  part  of  learning,  and  the  fine  arts; 
that  he  became  a  perfect  mailer  in  grammar,  rhe- 
toric, poetry,  mufic,  and  all  the  fecrets  of  natural 
philofophy,  and  was  inferior  to  none  in  divinity 
and  law.    He  obferves  further,  that  the  poems  he 
compofed  in  his  native  tongue  were  fo  beautiful, 
that  you  might  eafily  perceive  he  was  born  a  poet; 
but  that  his  Latin  poems  were  not  fo  faultlefs;  for 
though  they  abounded  in  the  mofl  fublime  fenti- 
ments,  their  language  was  not  fo  pure,  owing  to 
the  rudenefs  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived*6. 
From  one  of  his  Engliih  poems  which  hath  been 
lately  refcued  from  oblivion,  and  prefented  to  the 
public,  by  the  laudable  induilry  of  its  learned 
editor,  it  plainly  appears,  that  its  royal  author  was 
poffeffed  of  a  great  variety  of  learning,  as  well  as 
of  a  genuinefpirit  of  poetry ;  and  if  his  other  works 
had  been  preferved,  it  is  probable  we  fhould  have 
had  dill  ftronger  evidences  of  his  erudition 27. 
But  the  works  of  James  I.  have  been  as  unfortu- 
nate as  their  author;  and  all  his  Latin,  and  many 

35  Scoticron.  Iib.i6.  c.28 — 38. 

a6  Hedl.  Boeth.  Scot.  Hift.  lib.  1 6.  £01.340. 

37  See  the  Poetical  Remains  of  James  J.     Edinburgh,  1783. 
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of  his  Englifh  compofitions,  are,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
irrecoverably  loft. 

John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcefter,  who  flou-  Earl  of 
riflied  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  EdwardI V.  Worcefter- 
was  greatly  diftinguilhed  among  the  nobility  of  his 
time,  by  his  genius  and  love  of  learning.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  great  eftates  of  his  family,  by  the 
death  of  his  father  John  Lord  Tiptoft,  2  ill 
Henry  VI.,  when  he  was  about  fixteen  years  of 
age ;  and,  fix  years  after,  was  honoured  by  that 
monarch  with  the  higher  title  of  Earl  of  Worcef- 
ter zs.  This  accomplished  nobleman  was,  by  the 
fame  prince,  conftituted  Lord  High  Treafurer 
of  England,  when  he  was  only  twenty-five  years 
of  age 29.  The  Earl  of  Worcefter  very  early  di£ 
covered  a  tafte  for  learning,  and  at  a  proper  age 
profecuted  his  ftudies  atBaliol  college  in  Oxford; 
where,  as  his  contemporary  and  fellow-ftudent, 
John  Rons  of  Warwick,  tells  us,  he  was  much 
admired  for  his  rapid  progrefs  in  literature30. 
In  the  twenty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
commiffioned,  with  fome  other  nobleman,  to 
guard  the  narrow  feas,  and  performed  that  fer- 
vice  with  honour  to  himfelf  and  advantage  to 
his  country31.  But  in  the  midft  of  all  thefe  honour- 
able toils  and  offices,  his  love  of  learning  conti- 
nued unabated  ;  and  he  refolved  to  travel  for  his 
improvement.  Having  vifited  the  Holy  Land, 
he  returned  to  Italy,  and  fettled  at  Padua,  where 


39  Dugdale's  Baronage,  vol. a.  p.4i, 
2»  Leland  de  Script.  Britan.  p. 475. 
80  J.  Roffii  Hift.  p.;. 


21  Dugdale,  v.z.  p.  41. 
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Lodovicus  Carbo,  Guarinus,  and  John  Phrea,  an 
Englifhman,  were  then  very  famous  for  their 
learning,  and  attracted  great  crowds  of  ftudents. 
Our  illuftrious  ftranger  was  treated  with  great 
refpect  at  Padua,  and  much  admired  by  all  the 
men  of  letters,  for  the  knowlege  he  already  pof- 
fefled,  and 'his  ardour  in  adding  to  his  (lores. 
His  countryman,  John  Phrea,  dedicated  two 
t>ooks  which  he  then  publifhed,  to  the  Earl  of 
Worcefter;  and  in  thefe  dedications  he  heft  owed 
the  highefl  praifes  on  his  patron,  for  his  genius, 
learning,  and  many  virtues  $  and  amongft  other 
things,  fays,  "  Thofe  fuperior  beings,  whofe  office 
"  it  is  to  be  the  guardians  of  ourifle  of  Britain, 
"  knowing  you  to  be  a  wife  and  good  man,  an 
"  enemy  to  faclion.  and  a  friend  of  peace,  warned 
"  you  to  abandon  a  country  which  they  had 
"  abandoned,  that  you  might  not  be  ftained  by 
"  mixing  with  impious  and  factious  men32." 
While  he  refided  at  Padua,  which  was  about  three 
years,  during  the  heat  of  the  civil  wars  in  Eng^ 
land,  he  vifited  Rome,  and  delivered  an  oration 
before  Pope  Pius  II.  (^Eneas  Silvius),  and  his  car. 
dinals,  which  drew  tears  of  joy  from  His  Holinefs, 
and  made  him  fay  aloud,  "Behold  the  only  prince 
"  of  our  times,  who,  for  virtue  and  eloquence 
"  may  be  juflly  compared  to  the  moft  excellent 
"  emperors  of  Greece  and  Rome33.'*  Such  a 
compliment  from  an  Italian  to  an  Englifhman 
muft  have  been  extorted  by  the  force  of  truth. 

32  Leland,  p.  4 77.  #  Id.  p.  47  6.    - 
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The  Earl  of  Worcefler  was  a  great  collector  of  Acoileaor 
books  5  and  while  he  refided  in  Italy,  he  expended  of  book»- 
much  money  in  literary  purchafes.  "  The  Earl  of 
"  Worcefler  (fays  Laurentius  Carbo%  captivated 
"  by  the  charms  of  the  Mufes,  hath  remained 
"  three  years  in  Italy,  and  now  refides  at  Padua, 
"  for  the  fake  of  ftudy,  and  detained  by  the  civi- 
"  lities  of  the  Venetians  ^  who,  being  exceedingly 
"  fond  of  books,  hath  plundered,  if  I  may  fo 
cc  fpeak,  our  Italian  libraries,  to  enrich  Eng- 
"  land 34."  After  his  return  home,  he  made  a 
prefent  of  books  to  the  univerlity-library  of  Ox- 
ford,  which  had  cofl  him  500  marks 3S :  a  great 
fum  in  thofe  times. 

As  foon  as  the  Earl  received  intelligence  that  Returned 
the  civil  war  was  ended,  by  the  elevation  of  Ed-  .to  f  ng~ 

J  land. 

ward  IV.  to  the  throne,  he  returned  to  England, 
fubmitted  to  that  prince,  was  received  into  his  fa- 
vour, and  raifed  by  him  to  feveral  places  of  power 
and  truft.  In  the  fecond  year  of  that  reign,  he 
was  made  treafurer  of  the  exchequer,  and  in  the 
next  year,  chancellor  of  Ireland  for  life.  He  was 
foon  after  conilituted  lord  deputy  of  Ireland, 
under  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  at  lad  made  lord 
lieutenant  of  that  kingdom,  and  conftable  of  Eng- 
land. In  a  word,  he  was  loaded  with  favours  j 
and  hardly  a  year  paiTed  in  which  he  did  not  re- 
ceive fome  valuable  grant  or  great  office. 36 


34  Leland,  p.  478.  3S  Tanner,  p.  7 15. 

36  Dugdale,  vol.  a.  p,4i. 
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Beheaded.  But  this  profperity  was  not  of  long  duration, 
A  new  revolution  took  place.  Edward  IV.  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  kingdom  with  great  preci- 
pitation to  fave  his  life.  The  Earl  of  Worcefter 
was  not  fo  fortunate  as  to  efcape ;  but  after  he  had 
concealed  himfelf  a  few  days,  he  was  difcovered 
on  a  high  tree  in  the  foreft  of  Way  brig,  conducted 
to  London,  condemned  at  Weftminfler,  and  be- 
headed on  Tower-hill,  October  15.,  A.D.  1470., 
in  the  42 d  year  of  his  age 37.  He  was  accufed  of 
cruelty  in  the  government  of  Ireland  ;  but  his 
greateft  crime,  and  that  for  which  he  fuffered, 
was,  his  Heady  loyalty  to  his  rightful  fovereign 
and  generous  benefactor,  Edward  IV.  "  O  good 
"  bleffed  Lord  God!  (faith  Caxton,)  whatgrete 
"'  lofle  was  it  of  that  noble,  virtuous,  and  well- 
"  difpofed  lord  the  Earl  Worcefter !  What 
"  worihip  had  he  at  Rome,  in  the  prefence  of  our 
"  holy  fader  the  Pope,  and  in  all  other  places 
"  unto  his  deth !  The  axe  then  did  at  one  blow 
"  cut  off  more  learning  than  was  in  the  heads  of 
"  all  the  furviving  nobility 3S."  Caxton  was  his 
contemporary;  and  being  alfo  a  zealous  Yorkift^ 
could  not  but  be  well  acquainted  with  him. 

Works.  This  earl  tranflated  the  Orations  of  Publius  Cor- 
nelius, and  Caius  Flaminius,  rivals  for  the  love  of 
Lucretia ;  and  his  tranflation  (fays  Leland)  was  fo 
neat,  elegant,  and  expreffive,  that  it  equalled  the 

37  Dugdale,  vol.  2.  p.4*« 

38  See  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.i.  £.59—67. 
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beauty  of  the  original 39.  He  tranflated  alfo  into 
Englifh,  Cicero  De  Amicitia,  and  his  treatife  De 
Seneftute ;  and  thefe  tranflations  were  printed  by 
Caxton,  A.D.  148 1.40  His  famous  oration  be- 
fore the  Pope  and  cardinals,  and  mod  of  his  origi- 
nal works,  are  loft,  a  few  letters  and  fmall  pieces 
only  remaining  in  MS. 4I 

Another  Englifh  nobleman,  contemporary  with  Earl 
the  Earl  of  Worcefter,  who  was  an  author,  and  Rlver8* 
had  a  tafie  for  letters,  was  Anthony  Woddvile, 
Earl  Rivers,  brother  to  Elizabeth  Wodevile,  Lady 
Gray,  Queen  of  Edward  IV.  He  was,  in  all  re- 
fpedls,  one  of  the  mod  accomplifhed  noblemen  of 
his  age.  But  as  it  is  only  as  a  man  of  letters  he  is  . 
introduced  here,  it  is  only  his  literary  character 
and  hiftory  that  can  with  propriety  be  given  in  this 
place.  I  have  not  difcovered  where  this  nobleman 
was  educated,  or  how  far  he  purfued  his  fludies; 
but  as  he  was  early  and  conftantly  engaged  in  the 
tumults  ofthofe  turbulenttimes,  or  in  difcharging 
the  duties  of  the  high  offices  with  which  he  was  in- 
vefted,  it  is  probable  that  he  made  no  great  pro- 
grefs  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fciences;  and  as  his 
works  confifl  of  tranflations  from  the  French,  they 
did  not  require  much  erudition. 

The  following  account  of  thefe  works,  by  his  Works, 
printer  and  great  admirer,  honeft  William  Caiton, 
will  be  more  fatisfa&ory  than  anythatcanbegiven 
by  a  modern  writer.     "  The  noble  and  virtuous 

39  Leland,  p.48o.  4°  Tanner,  0.716." 

"  Id.  ibid, 
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"  Lord  Anthoine,  Erie  Ryviers,  Lord  Scales,  and 
"  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight — uncle  and  governour  to 
"  my lordePrinceof  Wales — notwithflandingthe 
"  great  labours  and  charges  that  he  hath  had  in 
"  theferviceof  the  King  and  the  faid  Lord  Prince, 
"  as  well  in  Wales  as  in  England,  which  hath  be 
"  to  him  no  little  thought  and  bifinefs,  both  in 
"  fpirite  and  body,  as  the  fruit  thereof  experiment- 
"  ally  flieweth  ;  yet  over  that,  tenriche  his  virtu- 
"  ous  difpoficion,  he  hath  put  him  in  devoyr,  at 
."  all  tymes  when  he  might  have  a  leyfer,  whiche 
"  was  but  ftarte-mele,  to  tranflate  diverfe  bookes, 
"  out  of  Frenfh  into  Englifh.  Emong  other, 
"  pafled  thurgh  myn  hande,  the  booke  of  the 
"  Wife  Sayinges  or  Dicles  of  Philofophers — and 
"  the  Wife  Holfom  Proverbes  of  Criftine  of 
ic  Pyfe,  fet  in  metre.  Over  that,  hath  made  di- 
"  verfe  balades  aginfl  the  feven  dedely  lynnes. 
"  Furhermore,  he  took  upon  him  the  tranflating 
"  ofthisprefentworke,  named Cordyale,trulling, 
"  that  bothe  the  reders  and  the  hearers  thereof 
"  fliolde  know  themfelf  herafter  the  better,  and 
"  ammende  their  lyvyng42."  Thefe  three  books, 
tranflated  from  the  French  by  Earl  Rivers,  were 
printed  by  Caxton,  A.D.  1477.  and  1478. ;  and 
our  earl j  and  his  printer  Cax,ton,  were  the  firfl 
Englifli  writers  who  had  the  pleafure  tofee,their 
works  published  from  the  prefs.  His  ballads 
againft  the  feven  deadly  fins,  I  prefume,  are  loft ; 
but  John  flous  of  Warwick  hath  preferved  a  fhort 


42  Biographia  Britannica,  YO!.». 
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poem,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  compofed  in 
his  prifon  in  Pomfret  caftle,  a  little  before  his- 
death,  which  breathes  a  noble  fpirit  of  pious  refig- 
nation  to  his  approaching  fate43.  This  accom- 
pliftied,  brave,  and  amiable  nobleman,  as  hath 
been  already  related,  was  beheaded,  at  Pomfret, 
23d  June  A.  D.  1483.,  in  the  4ift  year  of  his 
age. " 

Who  can  help  obferving,  with  furprife  and  for- 
row,  that  King  James  I.,  the  Earls  of  Worcefter 
and  Rivers,  the  great  ornaments  of  Britain  in  the 
age  in  which  they  flourimed,  were  all  cut  off,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  by  unmerited  and  violent 
deaths?  This  is  one  proof,  amongft  many  others, 
of  the  cruel  ferocious  fpirit  which  reigned  in 
thofe  unhappy  times.  May  fuch  a  fpirit  be  held 
in  everlafling  deteftation ! 


SECTION  III. 

Hiftory  of  the  chief  Seminaries  of  Learning  founded  in 
Great  Britain,  from  A.D.  1400.  to  A.D.  1485. 

rT^HOUGHlearningfenfibly  declined  in  Britain  Schools 
JL  in  this  period,  that  was  not  owing  to  the  want   0,unde<J* 
of  fchools,  colleges,  and  univerfities ;  as,  in  the 
courfe  of  it,  three  colleges  were  founded  in  each 
of  the  Englifti  universities,  and  the  two  univerfi- 

43  Roflii  Hift.  p.  214. 

44  See  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  I.  p.  67 — 80. 
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ties  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glafgow  were  founded 
in  Scotland. 

Lincoln  Richard  Fleming,  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  was  the 
College.  foun(jer  of  Lincoln  College  in  Oxford.  In  his 
youth  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Dr.  Wickliffe, 
and  a  zealous  advocate  for  his  opinions ;  but  hav- 
ing obtained  good  preferments  in  the  church,  and 
expecting  better,  he  changed  his  principles,  and 
became  as  violent  an  oppofer  as  he  had  been  a  de- 
fender of  Ihefe  opinions.  Having  been  raifed  to 
the  epifcopal  chair  of  Lincoln,  he  founded  Lin- 
coin  College,  in  Oxford,  A.D.  1430.,  for  a  rector 
and  feven  fcholars,  who  were  to  make  contro- 
verfial  divinity  their  particular  ftudy,  to  fit  them 
for  defending  the  church  again  ft  the  Lollards, 
by  their  writings  and  difputations.  Bilhop  Fle- 
ming died  foon  after  he  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  college,  and  left  it  in  a  very  imperfect  ftate. 
But  the  buildings  were  carried  on,  and  feveral 
fellowfhips  founded  by  fucceffive  benefactors; 
and  at  length  the  whole  was  completed  about 
A.D.  1475.,  by  Thomas  Scott  of  Rotheram, 
Bifliop  of  Lincoln,  who  may  be  called  the  fecond 
founder  of  this  college. r 

All-Souls  Henry  Chicheley,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
Coflege.  founded  All-Souls  College  inOxford,  A.  D.  1437. 
Having  determined  to  devote  his  money  to  pious 
and  charitable  ufes,  his  friends,  with  whom  he 
confulted,  advifed  him  to  build  an  hofpital  for  the 
difabledfoldiersjwhoweredailyreturningfromthe 

*  Ant.  Wood»  Hift.  Univ.  Oxon.  lib,  a.  p.  159,  &c. 
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wars  in  France.  But  this  great  prelate,  being 
more  under  the  influence  of  fuperftition  than 
humanity,  and  thinking  it  a  greater  act  of  charity 
to  relieve  the  fouls  of  the  dead  than  the  bodies 
of  the  living,  founded  a  college  for  a  warden 
and  forty  fellows,  and  appointed  them  to  put 
up  inceffatit  prayers  for  the  fouls  of  thofe  who 
had  fallen  in  the  French  wars,  and  for  the  fouls 
of  all  the  faithful  departed,  from  whence  it 
was  called  Collegium  Omnium  Animarum,  the 
College  of  All-Souls.  The  Archbifhop  expend- 
ed 4545!.  on  the  fabrick,  and  procured  a  con- 
fiderable  revenue  for  it  out  of  the  lands  of  the 
alien  priories,  which  had  been  diffolved  a  little 
time  before.  * 

William  Patten, Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  founded  Magdalene 
a  college  at  Oxford,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Mag-  Collese' 
dalene,  and  from  thence  called  Magdalene  Col- 
lege ;  for  a  prefident,  forty  fellows,  thirty  fcho- 
lars,  four  preibyters,  eight  finging  clerks,  fixteen. 
chorifters,  with  fuitable  officers  and  fervants. 
The  foundation  of  the  fabrick  was  laid  A,  D. 
1458.,  and  the  whole  flruclure  was  completed 
A.D.  1479.  This  college,  by  the  bounty  of  its 
founder,  and  other  benefa6tors,  foon  became 
one  of  the  richefl  in  Europe.3 

Henry  VI.  founded  King's  College  in  Cam-  King's 
bridge,  A.D.  1443.,  for  one  provoft,  feventy  fel-  Collegc* 
lows  and  fcholars,  three  chaplains,  fix  clerks,  fix- 
teen  chorifters,  with  a  matter,  fixteen  officers, 

2  Ant.  Wood,  Hift.  Univer.  Oxon.  lib,  a.  p.  17 3*  &c. 

3  Id.  ibid.  p.i87,*c. 
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twelve  fervitors,  &c.  The  original  plan  of  this 
foundation  was  truly  royal  and  magnificent.  If 
we  may  judge  of  it  from  the  chapel,  which  hath 
been  long  and  univerfally  admired  as  one  of  the 
fined  pieces  of  Gothick  architecture  in  the 
world.  But  the  misfortunes  of  the  unhappy 
founder  prevented  the  execution  of  that  plan4. 
King  Henry  founded  alfo  the  illuftrious  fchool 
of  Eton,  near  Windfor,  about  the  fame  time, 
to  be  a  nurfery  for  his  college  in  Cambridge. 
Queen's  Queen  Margaret,  the  active  ambitious  con- 
Cam?e>  fort  of  Henry  VI.,  founded  Queen's  College  in 
bridge.  Cambridge,  A.D.  1448.  This  college  was  in- 
volved in  the  misfortunes  of  its  foundrefs,  and 
in  danger  of  periming  in  its  infancy ;  but  was 
preferved  by  the  care  and  diligence  of  Andrew 
Ducket,  its  firft  prefident,  who  continued  in 
that  flation  no  lefs  than  forty  years  ;  and  by 
his  affiduous  folicitations,  procured  it  fo  many 
benefactions,  that  he  may,  with  great  pro- 
priety, be  efteemed  its  preferver  and  fecond 
founder.5 

Katha-  Robert  Woodlark,  the  third  provoft  of  King's 

rineHaii,    College,  founded  Katherine- Hall  in  Cambridge, 

bridge.       A.D.   1475.,    for  a  mailer  and  three  fellows. 

This  hall,  fo  fmall  at  its  beginning,  increafed 

fo  much  in  its  revenues,  and  the  number  of  its 

members,  by  the  bounty  of  many  fubfequent 

benefactors,  that  it  became  equal,  if  not  fupe- 

rior,  to  fome  colleges.6 

4  Fuller's  Hift.  Cam.  p.  73.  5  Id.  p. 80. 

«  Id.  p. 83. 
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The  profeffors  of  the  feveral  fciences  in  Cam-  Public 
bridge  and  Oxford  anciently  read  their  lectures,  School8« 
either  in  convents  or  in  private  houfes,  at  a 
diftance  from  one  another,hired  for  that  purpofe ; 
which  was  attended  with  various  inconveniences. 
To  remedy  this,  public  fchools  were  built,in  both 
thefe  univerfities,  in  the  courfe  of  this  period. 
Thomas  Hokenorton,  Abbot  of  Ofney,  erected  a 
range  of  ilone  buildings,  in  Oxford,  A.D.  1439., 
which  he  divided  into  fchools,  for  the  following 
arts  and  fciences  ;  metaphyfics,  natural  philofo- 
phy,   moral  philofophy,  aflronomy,   geometry, 
mufic,  arithmetic,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  grammar. 
Thefe  were  called  the  new  fchools,  and  were  ufed 
till  long  after  the  conclufion  of  this  period7.  The 
foundation  of  the  magnificent  divinity  fchool 
and  library,   in  the  fame  univeriity,  was  laid 
about  A.D.  1427.;  but  the   building  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  for  want  of  money.     At 
length,  by  the  liberal  donations  of  feveral  bene- 
factors, particularly  of  Humphrey  Duke  of  Glou- 
cefler,  Cardinal  John  Kemp  Archbifhop  of  York, 
and  his  nephew  Thomas  Kemp  Bifhop  of  Lon- 
don, the  ftruc"lure  was  completed,  A.  D.  1480. s 
This  fabrick  was  an  object  of  great  admiration 
in  thofe  times;  and  the  univerfity  fpeak  of  it  in 
the  moll  lofty  flrains,  in  their  letters  to  their 
great  benefactor  the  Bifhop  of  London,  calling 
it  "  A  work  worthy  of  God,  as  much  fuperior 
cc  to  all  the  great  edifices  around  it,  in  magni- 

7  Ant.  Wood.  lib. a.  p.i6.  8  Id.  ibid.  p.ai>  22- 
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"  tude  and  beauty,  as  divinity,  to  which  it  is  de- 
"  dicated,  is  fuperior  to  all  the  other  fciences  V* 
The  quadrangle,  containing  the  public  fchools  in 
Cambridge,  at  lead  the  weft  fide  of  it,  was  found- 
ed about  the  beginning  of  this  period,  and  the 
whole  was  finifhed  about  A.D.  1475. 10 

No  umver-  The  youth  of  Scotland,  in  the  middle  ages,  were 
not  deflitute  of  a  genius,  and  a  tafte  for  learning ; 
but  had  not  the  fame  means  of  acquiring  it  with 
thofe  of  England.  Having  no  univerfity  in  their 
own  country,  fuch  of  them  as  profecuted  their 
ftudies,  were  obliged  to  travel  for  their  improve- 
ment ;  which  was  attended  with  much  expence 
and  trouble.  This  difadvantage  was  fenfibly  felt 
and  much  regretted  ;  but  the  diftra6led  flate  of 
that  unhappy  kingdom,  involved  in  almofl  in- 
ceifant  wars,  long  prevented  any  remedy." 
At  length,  A.D.  1410.,  a  few  men  of  letters  in 

at  St.  An-  gk  Andrew's  formed  themfelves  into  a  voluntary 
fociety,  and  generoufly  offered  to  teach  thofe 
fciences  then  ufually  taught  in  univerfities,  to  all 
whochofe  to  attend  their  lectures.  Laurence  Lin- 
dores,  a  learned  theologian,  read  lectures  on  the 
fourth  book  of  the  fentences  of  Peter  Lombard; 
Dr.  Richard  Cornel,  archdeacon  of  Lothian, 
Mr.  John  Litfter,  canon  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  Mr. 
John  Chevez,  official  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Stephen,  lectured  at  different  hours,  on  the 
civil  and  canon  laws,  \vhich  were  the  favourite 


9  Ant.  Wood,  lib.  a.  p.ai,  aa.  "  Fuller,  p.  79. 

11  Fordun's  Scoticron.  lib.  15.  c.aa,  Heft.  Boeth.  Iib.i6.  Buchan. 
lib.  10. 
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Iludies  of  the  clergy  in  thofe  times  ;  Mr.  John 
Gyll,  Mr.  William  Fowles,  and  Mr.  William 
Croifer,  taught  logic  and  philofophy.  Thefe 
lectures  commenced  at  Whitfunday  A.D.  1410., 
and  were  attended  by  crowds  of  fludents. I2 

Henry  Wardlaw,  Biftiop  of  St.  Andrew's,  a  Univerfity 
magnificent  and  generous  prelate,  a  great,  and  ^ew's^" 
probably  the  chief  promoter  of  this  defign  of  founded, 
erecting  an  univerfity,  encouraged  by  the  fuccefs 
of  thefe  previous  lectures,  granted  a  charter  "  £Q 
"  the  venerable  do6lors,  maflers,  bachelors,  anc| 
*c  fludents,  refiding  in  his  city  of  St.  Andrew's 
and  their  fucceffors,  confirming  the  univerfity 
there,  which  they  had  fo  laudably  inflituted 
"  and  begun,  conftituting  and  declaring  it  to  b$ 
<e  an  univerfity,  for  the  fludy  of  divinity,  la>y, 
"  medicine,  and  the  liberal  arts,  and  taking  it 
.'c  under  his  fpecial  prote6lion."  In  this  charter 
the  Bifhop,  for  himfelf  and  his  fucceffors,  granted 
to  the  members  of  his  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  their  fucceffors,  all  the  powers,  privileges, 
and  immunities,  ufually  granted  to  other  uni- 
yerfities,  which  are  enumerated;  and  obliged 
the  aldermen,  bailiffs,  and  other  officers  of  his 
city  of  St.  Andrew's,  when  they  entered  on 
their  offices,  to  take  an  oath  before  the  rector  of 
the  univerfity,  not  to  invade  or  violate  any  of 
thefe  privileges.  In  the  fame  charter  the  prior/ 
and  chapter  of  St.  Andrew's,  with  the  archdefl- 
cons  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Lothian,  give  their 
confent  to  the  eflablifhment  of  the  univerfity,  and 

12  Scoticron,  lib.  15,  cap.az. 

grant 
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grant  the  fame  privileges  to  its  members,  in  all 
their  baronies  and  lands.  This  charter  is  dated 
at  St.  Andrew's,  2;th  February  A.  D.  141 1. 13 
Confirmed  As  no  tranfa6lion  of  importance  in  thofe  times 
Pope.6  was  concluded  without  the  approbation  of  the 
Pope,  the  above- mentioned  charter,  with  petitions 
for  the  confirmation  of  it  from  the  Regent,  in  the 
name  of  the  King,  from  the  bifhop,  prior,  and 
chapter  of  St.  Andrew's,  were  fent  to  Pope  Bene- 
di£l  XIII.,  one  of  the  three  contendingpopes,  who 
then  refided  in  Arragon,  and  was  ackowledged 
by  that  kingdom,  and  by  Scotland.  Benedict 
granted  one  bull,  confirming  the  above  charter, 
and  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  therein 
given  to  the  new  univerfity,  by  the  biihop,  pricr 
chapter,  and  archdeacons ;  and  another,  grant- 
ing  certain  additional  privileges,  by  His  Holinefs. 
Both  thefe  bulls  are  dated  at  Panifcole  (a  ilrong 
place  in  Arragon,  where  thatpo  pethen  kept  his 
little  court),  September  3.  A.D.  1412. 14  When 
thefe  papal  bulls  were  brought  to  St.  Andrew's 
February  3.  A.D.  1413.,  by  Henry  de  Ogilby, 
A.M.,  they  were  received  with  great  ceremony, 
and  every  poflible  demonftration  of  joy.15 
Became  The  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's  foon  became 
confpicuous,  and  acquired  confiderable  influence 
in  the  mod  important  affairs  both  of  church  and 
{late.  Scotland  adhered  longer  to  Benedict  XIII. 
than  any  other  nation  ;  but  after  that  pope  was  de- 

13  Ex  Archivis  Uuiver.  S.Andr.  '«  Td. 

I*  Scoficron.  lib*  15.  c.ia. 

pofed 
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pofed  by  the  council  of  Conftance,  and  Martin  V. 
chofen  in  his  place,  the  council  fent  the  Abbot  of 
Pontiniac,a  man  of  great  learning  and  eloquence, 
into  Scotland,  to  prevail  upon  that  church  and 
kingdom  to  withdraw  their  obedience  from  Bene- 
dict, and  acknowledge  the  pope  who  had  been 
chofen  by  the  council.  The  Emperor  Sigifmond, 
.at  the  fame  time,  fent  letters  to  the  Regent  and 
the  three  eftates,  to  the  fame  purpofe.  The  Duke 
of  Albany  fummoned  a  parliament,  and  convoca- 
tion of  the  clergy,  to  meet  at  Perth,  2d  October 
A. 0.1417.,  to  determine  this  important  queftion. 
The  Regent  was  friendly  to  the  caufe  of  Bene- 
dict ;  and  that  pope  was  not  wanting  to  himfelf  on 
this  occafion.  After  the  Abbot  of  Pontiniac  had 
laid  before  the  parliament  the  Emperor's  letters, 
and  the  requell  of  the  council  of  Conftance,  and 
enforced  them  in  a  long  oration.  Dr.  John  Hard- 
ing appeared,  with  letters  from  Benedict,  which 
he  prefented,  together  with  a  commiffion  to  him 
to  plead  his  caufe.  The  letters  contained  the 
moft  flattering  praifes  of  the  Scots  for  their  former 
fteadinefs,  and  the  moft  preffing  exhortations  to 
perfevere  in  their  adherence  to  him  as  the  only 
lawful  pope;  and  Dr.  Harding  pleaded  his  caufe 
with  great  ability  and  zeal,  employing  arguments 
which  muft  have  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  a  fu- 
perftitious  high-fpiritedpeople,proud  andjealous 
of  their  independence.  But  Dr.  John  Elwood, 
the  rector,  and  the  other  famous  divines  of  the 
univeriity  of  St.  Andrew's,  having  taken  the  other 
fide  of  the  queftion,  prevailed  upon  the  parlia- 
ment, 
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ment,  by  the  ftrength  of  their  arguments  and  the 
weight  of  their  influence,  to  withdraw  from  the 
obedience  of  Benedict,  and  acknowledge  Mar- 
tin  V.  to  be  the  lawful  pope. j3 

Favoured  James  L,  that  great  lover  of  learning  and 
byjamesi.  ]earne(j  menj  rejoiced  in  the  folitude  of  his  pri- 
fon,  at  the  eftablifhment  of  an  univerfity  in  his 
dominions;  and  after  his  return  home  he  gave 
the  members  of  it  many  marks  of  his  favour  and 
attention.  He  fometimes  honoured  their  public 
acts  and  difputations  with  his  prefence;  beftowed 
ecclefiaftical  dignities  and  benefices  on  the  mofl 
eminent  profeffors ;  kept  a  lift  of  the  mofl  pro- 
mifing  fcholars,  in  order  to  prefer  them  as  oppor- 
tunities offered;  and  granted  them  a  charter,  ex- 
preffive  of  the  warmed  regard,  and  exempting 
them  from  all  tolls,  taxes,  and  fervices,  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  charter  is  dated,  at 
Perth,  2oth  March  A.D.  i43i.17  We  are  told 
by  one  of  our  ancient  hiflorians,  that  the  new 
univerfity  increafed  immenfely  under  the  patro- 
nage of  this  excellent  prince;  that  it  had  thirteen 
doctors  of  divinity,  eight  doctors  of  laws,  many 
other  learned  men,  and  a  prodigious  multitude 
ofiludents.18 

Not  rich.  But  though  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's  was 
thus  completely  eftablifhed,  much  refpe/ted,  and 
well  frequented,  it  was  but  ill  accommodated  and 
endowed.  The  ftudents  lived  entirely  at  their 

16  Scoticron.  lib.  15.  0.24,  25. 

17  Ex  Arch  v,  &c.     H.  Boeth.  lib,  16.  p-34*. 

18  Ibid. 

own 
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Own  expence;  the  regents  or  teachers  had  no  fix- 
ed falaries;  and  the  gratuities  they  received  from 
their  pupils  were  probably  very  fmall ;  and  in  this 
condition  this  univerfity  continued  about  forty 
years,  owing  to  the  very  unhappy  and  diftrefsful 
circumftarices  of  the  kingdom  in  thofe  times. 

At  length  that  generous  and  public-fpiritedpre-  St.Saiva- 
late,  James  Kennedy  Bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  f°r'estCo1" 
fucceededBifhop  Wardlawin  thatfee,  A.D.  1444., 
built  a  college  in  that  city,  for  theology  and  the 
liberal  arts,  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  God,  of 
our  Saviour,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  St.  Salvator's  College.  Befides  de- 
fraying all  the  expence.  of  the  fabric,  with  its  fur- 
iiiture,  and  of  the  utenfils  and  ornaments  of  the 
chapel,  he  endowed  it  with  competent  revenues 
for  a  principal,  fix  fellows,  and  fix  poor  fcholars. 
It  is  difficult  to  difcover  the  precife  time  when 
this  college  was  built  and  endowed.  The  firfl 
foundation-charter  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Nico- 
las V.,  who  died  &5th  March,  A.D.  1455.;  b£- 
fore  which  time  the  college  muft  have  been 
founded  I9.  The  fecond  foundation  charter,  cofi- 
liderably  different  from  the  firft,  is  dated  at  th& 
caflle  of  St.  Andrew's,  5th  April  A.D.  1458., 
and  was  confirmed,  at  Rome,  by  Pope  Pius  IT., 
1 3th  September  in  the  fame  year.  This  charter 
is  very  long,  containing  all  the  flatntes  of  the 
College,  from  which  only  a  very  brief  abftrac"l  of 
the  chief  or  mod  remarkable  articles  can  be 
given.  By  this  charter  the  principal  Was  always 

19  Du  Pin;  coat.  15  •  ch.  j, 
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to  be  a  do6lor  in  divinity,  and  rector  of  Quhilt, 
and  was  obliged  to  read  a  theological  lecture 
once  in  every  week,  and  to  preach  to  the  people 
four  times  a-year.  The  firfl  of  the  fellows  was  to 
be  a  licentiate  in  divinity  and  re6lor  of  the  pa- 
rifh-church  of  Kembach,  and  to  read  theological 
lectures  thrice  a- week,  and  preach  to  the  peo- 
ple fix  times  a-year.  The  fecond  of  the  fellows 
was  to  be  a  bachelor  in  divinty,  rector  of  Dun- 
inach,  and  to  read  a  theological  lecture  every 
lawful  day.  The  rectories  annexed  to  thefe 
three  offices  conftituted  their  endowments.  The 
other  four  fellows  were  to  be  mailers  of  arts,  and 
in  priefts3  orders ;  and  two  of  them  were  to  be 
chofen  annually,  by  the  principal,  the  licen- 
tiate, and  the  bachelor,  to  read  lectures  in 
logics,  phyfics,  philofophy,  or  metaphyfics,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  prefcribed  by  the  general 
flatutes  of  the  univerfity,  for  which  they  were 
to  receive  fmall  annual  ftipends.  All  the  mem- 
bers, with  neceffary  fervants  and  attendants,  were 
to  be  provided  with  meat,  drink,  and  lodging  in 
the  college ;  and  funds  were  fettled  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Others,  who  refided  in  it  at  their  own  ex- 
pence,  were  to  conform  to  all  its  regulations. 
This  charter  contains  a  great  variety  of  rules,  con- 
cerning the  fucceffion  or  election  to  offices, — 
the  times  of  vacation  and  refidence, — the  per- 
formance of  divine  fervice  in  the  chapel, — vifita- 
tion  by  the  rector  of  the  univerfity,  the  authority 
of  the  principal,  &c.  &c.  Though  this  good  bimop 
is  faid  to  have  been  a  great  reformer  of  the 
manners  of  the  clergy,  he  doth  not  feem  to  have 

expected 
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expe&ed  or  exacted  any  very  extraordinary  de- 
grees of  purity  and  ftrielnefs  from  the  members  of 
his  college,  as  appears  from  the  following  flatute  : 
<c  We  ordain  further,  That  all  the  members  of  the 
"  faid  college  live  decently,  as  becomes  ecclefia- 
66  liics;  that  they  do  not  keep  concubines  pub- 
"  licly;  that  they  be  not  common  night-walkers 
"  or  robbers,  or  habitually  guilty  of  other  noto- 
"  rious  crimes  ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  is  fo 
"  (which  God  forbid),  let  him  be  corrected  by 
"  his  fuperior,  and  if  he  proves  incorrigible,  let 
"  him  be  deprived  by  the  fame  fuperior,  and 
"  another  fubilituted  in  his  place/'  20 

As  the  diocefe  of  Glafgow  was  next  to  that  of 


St.  Andrew's  in  rank  and  revenues,  the  bifhops  of  of  Gla%°* 
the  one  often  emulated  thofe  of  the  other.  Wil- 
liam Turnbull,  Bifliop  of  Glafgow,  feeing  an  uni- 
verfity  eilabliflied  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  being  a 
friend  to  learning,  refolved  to  procure  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  another  at  his  epifcopal  feat.  With 
this  view,  he  prevailed  upon  King  James  IL,  to 
apply  to  the  Pope  for  ere&ingone  in  that  city; 
reprefenting,  that  it  would  be  of  great  ufe,  not 
only  to  his  own  fubje&s,  but  alfo  to  the  people  of 
fome  neighbouring  countries;  and  that  the  place 
was  very  fit  for  fuch  a  feminary  of  learning,  on 
account  of  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  and  of  its  ' 
abounding  with  all  the  neceflaries  of  life.  In 
compliance  with  this  application,  Pope  Nicho- 
las V.,  moved  by  the  accounts  he  had  re- 
ceived of  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  place,  the 

20  Ex  Archiyis  Univer.  St.  Andr. 
VOL.  X,  M  COO- 
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convenientnefs  of  its  fituation,  and  the  number  of 
learned  men  refiding  in  it,  granted  a  bull,  dated 
at  Rome,  26th  December  A.D,  1450.,  eflablifh- 
ing  an  univerfity,  or  general  fludy  in  all  lawful 
faculties  in  the  city  of  Glafgow,  with  all  the 
powers,  honours,  and  immunities,  of  his  own 
univerfity  of  Bononia  ;  and  that  the  degrees  and 
honours  conferred  by  it  fhould  be  fuftained  by 
every  other  univerfity.     By  the  fame  bull,  the 
Pope  conflituted  William  Bifhop  of  Glafgow,  and 
his  fucceffors,  perpetual  chancellors  of  this  uni- 
verfity,  with  all    the   powers   enjoyed  by  the 
chancellors  of  other  univerfities.  " 
Commen-        When  this  bull  was  brought  toGlafgow,  a  con- 
Ced"          gregation  of  thofe  who  were  to  be  the  firfl  mem- 
bers was  held  in  the  chapter-houfe  of  the  Domi- 
nican friars  ;  and  at  that  meeting  the  univerfity 
was  formed.      About  forty  gentlemen,  moflly 
ecclefiaflics,  were  incorporated,  or  matriculated, 
and  took  an  oath  to  keep  the  fecrets,  maintain  the 
privileges,  and  obey  the  laws,  of  the  univerfity. 
At  their  matriculation,  each  perfon  paid,  or  en- 
gaged to  pay,  a  fum  of  money,  for  the  fupport  of 
the  inflitution  ;  but  whether  that  fum  was  fixed, 
and  a  condition  of  their  admiffion,  or  was  uncer- 
tain and  voluntary,  I  have  not  difcovered.    The 
firfl  lecture  in  this  univerfity  was  read  in  the 
chapter-houfe  of  the  Dominicans,  29th  April 
A.D.  1451.,  by  Dr.  David   Cadzow,   the  firfl 
re6lor,  on  the  third  book  of  the  fentences,  De 
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et hone/late  dericorum ;  and  Dr.  John  Lennox 


read,  the  fame  day  in  the  fame  place,  on  the  ru- 
bric of  the  civil  law 22.  Dr.  Andrew  De  Garlies, 
do6lor  of  medicine,  was  admitted  a  member 
four  days  after  this,  and  was  probably  the  firfl 
profeffor  of  that  fcience  in  this  univerfity. 

In  the  fame  year  in  which  the  unjverfity  of  College. 
Glafgow  was  thus  eftablifhed,  the  college  or  fa- 
culty of  arts  was  alfo  formed.  Dr.  William  El- 
phingfton  was  chofen  the  firfl  dean  of  that  faculty; 
and  the  regents  immediately  began  their  le&ures 
in  logics,  phyfics,  and  philofophy.  The  college 
was  governed  by  a  principal  or  chief  regent,  who 
was  fubjec"l  to  the  authority  of  the  rec~lor  of  the 
univerfity.  Dr.  Duncan  Bunch  was  the  firft 
principal23.  The  ancient  records  of  the  col- 
lege were  kept  in  a  book  diftinci  from  thofe  of 
the  univerfity. 

The  univerfity  and  college  of  Glafgow  being  Confirmed 
thus  completely  formed,  King  James  II.,  by  his  b7Jame8 
letters-patent  under  the  great  feal,  dated  at 
Stirling,  soth  Apdl  A.D.  1453.,  to°k  under  his 
fpecial  patronage  and  proteelion,  the  re6lor, 
dean  of  faculty,  profilers  of  nations,  regents, 
mafters,  and  fcholars,  and  their  fucceffors ;  and 
exempted  them,  together  with  their  beadles, 
writers,  ftationers,  and  parchment-makers,  from 
all  taxes,  tolls,  watchings,  wardings,  &c.  within 
this  kingdom. 24 

27  Ex  Archivis  Univer.  Glafgowen. 
2?  Ex  Archivis  Collegii  Glafgowen. 
34  Ex  Archivis  Univer.  Glafgowen. 
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ByBUhop       William  Turnbull,  Bifhop  of  Glafgow,  who 

Turnbull.     ^a(j  been  t]le  Q^ef  promoter  of  this  inftitution, 

granted  a  charter,  dated  at  his  city  of  GJafgow, 
i  ft  December  A.D.  1453.,  containing  a  variety 
of  powers  and  privileges  conferred  by  him  on  the 
re&or  and  univerfity.     Particularly  he  granted 
to  the  redlor  of  his  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  and  his 
fucceflbrs,  jurifdiclion  and  cognifance  in  all  civil 
and  pecuniary  caufes  of  fmaller  moment  within 
the  univerfity ;  referving  thofe  of  greater  im- 
portance to  his  own  determination  as  lord  of  the 
regality.    He  alfo  granted  to  the  rector  the  trial 
and  cognifance  of  all  quarrels  and  difputes  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  univerfity  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  and  regality  of  Glafgow ; 
referving  to  the  latter  the  privilege  of  appealing 
from  the  decifions  of  the  rector  to  the  bilhop  or 
his  official.    All  beneficed  clergymen  within  the 
diocefe  of  Glafgow,  who  were  members  of  the 
univerfity,  either  as  regents  or  fludents,  were  by 
this  charter  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  re- 
fiding  in  their  pariflies,  but  were  obliged  to  keep 
curates.    The  Bilhop  alfo  granted  an  exemption 
from  all  tolls,  exactions,  and  fervices  impofed  by 
the  city,  to  all  the  members  of  the  univerfity,  in- 
cluding the  beadles,  fhield  bearers,  familiars,  fer- 
vants,  writers,  ilationers,  parchment-makers,  with 
their  wives,  children,  and  fervants;  and  obliged 
the  magiftrates  of  the  city  of  Glafgow,  when  they 
entered  on  their  offices,  to  take  an  oath  before  the 
chancellor  of  the  diocefs,  to  protect  the  univerfity 
in  all  its  privileges.     In  a  word,  William  Bifhop 

of 
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of  Glafgow  granted  the  fame  privileges,  altnofl 
in  the  fame  words,  to  his  univerfity  of  Glafgow, 
that  Henry  Bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's  had  before 
granted  to  his  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's ;  and 
both  thefe  prelates  ufed  the  flyle  of  independent 
fovereigns,  prefcribing  laws  and  granting  privi- 
leges to  their  fubjects. 2S 

But  though  the  powers,  privileges,  and  immu-  Bi  endow- 
nities  of  this  new  univerfity  and  college  were  ed* 
fufficiently  ample,  their  endowments  and  reve- 
nues were  very  fmall.  For  fome  time  they  feem 
to  have  had  no  poffeffions  or  fixed  revenues,  but 
to  have  depended  entirely  on  occafional  dona- 
tions, and  the  fees  paid  by  the  fludents.  They 
could  the  more  eafily  fubfifl  in  this  manner,  that 
the  rector,  the  principal  regent,  the  other  re- 
gents, and  even  many  of  the  fludents,  were  be- 
neficed  clergymen  or  monks.  It  appears  alfo, 
from  the  mofl  ancient  matriculation-rolls,  that 
the  reft  of  the  ftudents  were,  for  the  mofl  part, 
young  noblemen  or  gentlemen ;  few  perfons  of 
inferior  rank  having  either  the  ambition  or  abi- 
lity to  give  their  fons  an  univerfity-education 26. 
Bifhop  Turnbull,  it  is  faid,  intended  to  have  en- 
dowed his  favourite  univerfity,  which  he  cpn- 
fidered  as  his  child,  with  certain  rents  and  tene- 
ments ;  but  he  went  to  Rome,  and  died  there  in 
the  prime  of  life,  only  about  nine  months  after  he 
had  granted  the  above  charter,  without  having 
executed  his  intention. 

z*  Ex  Archivis  Univer.  Glafgowen.  J*  Ibid. 
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Lord  Ha-  The  college  of  Glafgow  received  its  firft  valu- 
a^e  benefa6tion,  which  gave  it  a  folid  foundation 
and  eftablifhment,  from  the  noble  family  of  Ha- 
milton, who  feem  to  have  the  beil  title  to  the 
honour  of  being  its  founders.  James  Lord  Hamil- 
ton, and  his  Lady  Euphemia  Countefe  of  Douglas, 
by  a  deed  or  charter,  dated  at  Glafgow,  6th  of 
January  A.D.  1459.,  granted  to  their  beloved 
Duncan  Bunch,  principal  regent,  to  the  other 
regents,  and  to  the  fludents  in  the  college  or  fa- 
culty of  arts,  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  and 
their  fucceffbrs,  a  tenement  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
that  flreet  in  Glafgow  which  leads  from  the  ca- 
thedral to  the  market  crofs,  for  their  accommoda- 
tion with  four  acres  of  ground  adjacent.  The 
principal  regent,  with  the  other  regents  and  ftu- 
dents, accordingly  took  up  their  refidence  in  that 
tenement  (on  the  fite  of  which  the  prefent  college 
is  built),  and  lived  in  a  collegiate  manner.  In 
this  charter,  the  Lord  and  Lady  Hamilton  fre- 
quently call  themfelves  the  founders  of  the  c6l 
lege  of  Glafgow  ;  and  in  return  for  this  valuable 
benefaction,  they  oblige  the  members  of  their 
college  to  perform  a  variety  of  religious  rites  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fouls  of  their  founders..  In 
particular,  they  oblige  them,  every  day  after 
dinner  arid  fupper,  to  ftand  up  and  pray,  for  the 
good  ftate  of  the  univerfal  church,  for  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  fouls  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Hamilton  their  founders.  Befides  this, 
they  oblige  all  the  members  of  their  college  who 
were  priefts,  to  fay  a  great  number  of  mafTes 

every 
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every  year,  for  the  fouls  of  their  founders,  and 
for  the  fouls  of  all  thofe  from  whom  the  Lord 
Hamilton  had  taken  any  thing,  and  had  never 
made  any  return 27.  This  was  a  very  common 
method  of  compenfating  injuries  in  thofe  fuper- 
ilitious  times  ;  and  to  this  many  churches  and 
monafteries,  as  well  as  colleges,  owed  their 
exiftence. 

37  Ex  Archivls  Univer.  Glafgowen. 
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Hi/lory  of  the  Arts  in  Great  Britain,  from  the 
acceflion  of  Henry  TV.,  A.D.  1399.,  to  the 
accejjion  of  Henry  VII.,  A.D.  1485. 

THE  frequent  wars  in  which  the  people  of  Decline  of 
Britain  were  engaged  in  this  period,  were 
as  unfriendly  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts  as  to 
the  advancement  of  learning.  The  art  of  war, 
indeed,  was  cultivated  with  the  greateft  ardour, 
and  many  improvements  were  made  in  the  fcience 
of  fhedding  human  blood  j  while  fome  of  the  moft. 
neceffary  and  ufeful  arts  were  allowed  to  languifh 
and  decline.  But  it  is  proper,  and  may  be  both 
ufeful  and  amuling,  to  take  a  more  attentive  view, 
firft  of  the  neceflary,  and  then  of  the  pleafing  arts, 
in  this  period. 
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SECTION  I. 

Hi/lory  of  the  necejfary  Arts  in  Britain  from  A.  D.  1399. 
to  A.  D.  1485. 

Agricui.  A  GRICULTURE,themoft  neceffaryand  ufe- 
ture.  JT\.  ful  of  all  arts,  could  not  flourifh  or  be  much 
improved,  when  thofe  who  cultivated  the  foil 
were  little  better  than  flaves,  and  laboured  not 
fo  much  for  themfelves,  as  for  their  haughty 
mailers,  who,  in  general,  treated  them  with  little 
kindnefs,  and  lefs  refpect. 

Diftrefs  of  Thefe  unhappy  ruftics  were  not  even  permitted 
labourer*.  ^Q  purfue  t}iejr  humble  toils  in  peace,  but  were 
liable  every  moment  to  be  called  from  the  plough 
into  the  field  of  battle,  by  a  royal  proclamation, 
or  by  the  mandates  of  their  own  arbitrary  lords. 
Such  multitudes  of  this  moll  ufeful  order  of  men 
actually  fell  in  battle,  or  were  deftroyed  by  the 
accidents  and  fatigues  of  war,  that  hands  were 
wanting  to  carry  on  the  neceffary  operations  of 
husbandry.  This  occafioned  loud  complaints  of 
the  fcarcity  of  labourers,  and  of  the  high  price  of 
labour.  Many  laws  were  made  to  reduce  and 
fix  the  price  of  labour,  to  compel  men  to  be- 
come labourers,  and  to  reftram  them  from  follow- 
ing other  occupations x.  In  one  of  thefe  flatutes 
it  is  faid,  that  noblemen  and  others  were  greatly 
diilreffed  for  want  of  labourers  and  fervants 

1  See  Statutes,  7thHen.IV.  ch.i;.;  ad  Hen.  V.  eh.  4.;  4th  Hen.  V. 
eh.*-;  ad  Hen.  VI.  ch.i4.j  "aad  Hen.VI.  ch.ia. 

in 
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in  huibandry;  and  therefore  it  was  enacted, 
"  That  whoever  had  been  employed  at  the 
"  plough,  or  cart,  or  any  other  hufbandry-work, 
"  till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  mould  be  com- 
"  pelled  to  continue  in  that  employment  during 
«  life."  It  was  further  enacted,  "  That  none 
"  who  had  not  lands  or  rents  of  the  value  of 
"  twenty  millings  a-year  (equivalent  to  ten 
"  pounds  at  prefent),  mould  be  permitted  to  put 
"  any  of  their  fons  apprentices  to  any  other  trade, 
"  but  mould  bring  them  all  up  to  hufbandry." 
Thefe  hard  laws,  which  infringed  fo  much  on 
natural  liberty,  were  enforced  by  very  fevere 
penalties :  a  proof  that  the  evil  they  were  in- 
tended to  remedy  was  very  fenlibly  felt.  * 

But  thefe  and  feveral  other  laws  limiting  the  Chtnge 
price  of  labour,  feein  to  have  had  little  or  no  asrlcul- 
effect.  The  fear  city  of  labourers  ftill  continued, 
and  with  the  increafing  ravages  of  war  increafed, 
and  at  laft  produced  a  memorable  revolution  in 
the  ftate  of  agriculture,  which  made  a  mighty 
noife  for  many  years.  The  prelates,  barons,  and 
other  great  proprietors  of  land,  kept  extenfive 
tracts  of  them  around  their  caftles,  which  were 
called  their  demefne  lands,  in  their  own  imme- 
diate pofleffion,  and  cultivated  them  by  their  vil- 
lains, and  by  hired  fervants,  under  the  direction 
of  their  belieffs.  But  thefe  great  landholders 
having  often  led  their  followers  into  the  fields  of 
war,  their  numbers  were  gradually  diminimed, 
and  hired  fervants  could  not  be  procured  oil 

*  Statutes,  7th  Hen.  IV.  ch.  1 7. 

reafonable 
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reafonable  terms.     This  obliged  the  prelates, 
lords,  and  gentlemen,  to  inclofe  the  lands  around 
their  caftles,  and  to  convert  them  into  pafture- 
grounds.  This  practice  of  inclofing  became  very 
general  in  England  about  the  middle  of  this  pe- 
riod, and  occafioned  prodigious  clamours  from 
,     thofe  who  miftook  the  effe6l  of  depopulation  for 
its  caufe.  For  when  we  confider,  that  the  import- 
ance, honour, and  fecurity  of  the  nobles, knights, 
and  gentlemen  of  thofe  times,  depended  more 
upon  the  number  of  their  followers,  than  on  the 
greatnefs  of  their  eftates,  we  cannot  fuppofe  it  pot 
fiblethat  the  generality  of  them,  nearly  about  the 
fame  time, would  have  agreed  to  expel  their  faith- 
ful followers  from  their  demefne  lands,  in  order 
to  cover  them  with  defencelefs  flocks  and  herds, 
if  they  had  not  been  compelled  to  do  it  by  fome 
very  general  and  powerful  caufe.    We  learn  from 
the  bed  authority,  the  teftimony  of  many  a6ls  of 
parliament,  that  the  depopulation  of  the  country, 
and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  labourers,  was 
the  real  caufe  of  this  remarkable  revolution. 
Com-  John  Roufe  of  Warwick  was  a  moft  violent  de- 

Siat"!*-011  c^aimer  againft  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  in- 
count.  clofed  their  lands ;  and  a  confiderable  part  of  his 
Hiftory  of  England  confifts  of  the  moft  bitter  in- 
veclivesagainftthem^  calling  themdepopulators, 
deftroyers  of  villages,  robbers,  tyrants,  bafilifks, 
enemies  to  God  and  man;  and  alluring  them,  that 
they  would  all  go  to  the  devil  when  they  died  3. 
This  zealous  enemy  to  inclofures  tells  us,  that  he 

f  J.Roffii  HilL  Aug.  p»39— 44»  p«88 — 96.  p.  114 — 137' 

presented 
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prefented  a  petition  againil  them  to  the  parlia- 
ment that  met  at  Coventry  A.D.  1459.,  which 
was  totally  difregarded  ;  and  that  feveral  peti-  ',.*,,' 
tions  to  fucceeding  parliaments  had  been  equally 
unfuccefsful4.  But  though  John  Roufe  was  a  con- 
temporary writer,  no  great  regard  is  due  to  his 
opinions,  as  he  was  evidently  a  fuperficial  ob- 
ferver,  and  a  weak  credulous  man.  In  his  decla- 
mations againil  thofe  hated  depopulators,  he 
informs,  us,  that  one  of  that  character  had  actu- 
ally been  feen  in  hell,  by  a  certain  priefl  who  was 
carried  thither  on  the  back  of  a  devil,  with  whom 
he  was  familiar;  that  the  pried  was  a  little  averfe 
at  fir/I  to  trull  himfelf  on  the  back  of  his  infernal 
friend,  till  the  devil  gave  him  his  word  of  honour 
that  he  would  bring  him  back  in  fafety  ;  which 
he  faithfully  performed. 5 

But  though  this  alteration  in  agriculture  was  in-  Continued 
troduced  at  firil  by  the  fcarcity  of  labourers,  and  to° Iong* 
the  high  price  of  labour,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  humour  of  incloiing  arable  lands,  and 
converting  them  into  paftures,  was   at  length 
carried  too  far;    and  early  in  the   fucceeding 
period,  we  lhall  find  that  parliament  interpofed 
to  flop  its  progrefs. 6 

The  frequent  dearths  which  happened  in  this  Dearths. 
period,  is  another  evidence  of  the  imperfect  ilate 
of  agriculture.    In  the  prefent  age,  when  grain  is 
double  its  ordinary  price,  it  is  accounted  a  great 
dearth,  and  is  very  feverely  felt  by  the  great  body 

*  J.Roflii  Hift.  Ang.  p.izo.  s  Id.  p. 94. 

6  Statutes,  4th  Hea.VlI.  ch,i6.  19. 

of 
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of  the  people.  But  in  thofe  times  grain  was  fre- 
quently triple  or  quadruple  its  ufual  price,  which 
mufl  have  produced  a  grievous  famine 7.  The 
moil  common  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  in  this 
period  feems  to  have  been  about  45.  or  45.  6d.  at 
the  rate  of  408.  or  458.  of  our  money  at  prefent 
But  we  are  informed  by  a  contemporary  hiftorian, 
that  in  A.  D.  1437.  and  1438.,  the  price  of  a  quar- 
ter of  wheat  in  many  places  was  no  lefs  than 
il.  6s.  8d.  (equivalent  to  13!.  6s.  8d.  at  pre- 
fent) ;  and  the  price  of  all  other  kinds  of  grain 
in  the  fame  proportion  to  their  ordinary  prices 8. 
In  this  extremity,  the  common  people  endea- 
voured to  preferve  their  wretched  lives  by  drying 
the  roots  of  herbs,  and  converting  them  into  a 
kind  of  bread. 9 

cheapnef*  It  muft  be  coiifefied,  that  in  the  courfe  of  this 
of  grain.  period  grain  of  all  kinds  was  fometimes  exceed- 
ingly cheap.  Wheat  was  fold,  A.  D.  1455.5  in 
fome  places,  at  is.  the  quarter10.  But  this  was 
not  fo  much  owing  to  any  improvements  in  hut 
bandry,  as  to  an  extraordinary  importation  of  corn 
from  the  continent  in  order  to  procure  a  fupply 
of  Englifti  wool.  This  exceffive  importation 
which  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  Englifh  farmers, 
excited  the  moft  violent  complaints,  and  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  a  corn-law,  A.  D.  1463.  By  that  law  it 
was  enacted,  that  no  grain  of  any  kind  fliould  be 
imported,  when  wheat  was  below  6s.  8d.,  rye 

T  See  Chronicon  Preciofum,  p.  98 — 114. 

*  Hift.  Croyland.  p.  51 8.  *  Ibid. 

"  Stow,  p.  398. 

under 
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under  45.,  and  barley  under  33.  per  quarter; 
which  were  high  prices,  and  called  for  a  fupply 
from  abroad. Il 

But  the  great  decreafe  in  the  value  of  land  is  the  Low  value 
ftrongefl  proof  of  the  decline  of  agriculture  in  this  of  Land' 
period.  There  are  fome  examples  of  land  fold  at 
twenty-five  years  purchafe  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
^ward  III.,  which,  it  is  probable,  was  not  much 
above  the  common  price I2.  But  there  is  the 
fullefl  evidence  that  land  had  fallen  in  its  value  to 
ten  years  purchafe,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
For  that  prince  promifed,  by  proclamation,  a  re- 
ward of  loool.  in  money,  or  an  eftate  of  lool. 
a-year,  to  any  who  Ihould  apprehend  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  or  the  Earl  of  Warwick13.  It  is  even 
probable  that  land  was  fometimes  fold  confider- 
ably  lower.  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  advifing  Ed- 
ward IV.  to  reward  his  fervants  with  money, 
rather  than  with  land,  fays,  "  It  is  fuppofed,  that 
"  to  fum  of  them  is  givyn  lool.  worth  land  yerely, 
"  that  would  have  hold  him  content  with  200!.  in 
"  money,  if  thay  might  have  had  it  in  hand 14." 
§o  deplorable  are  the  effects  of  long  and  frequent 
wars,  efpecially  of  inteiline  wars,  in  a  country  not 
overflocked  with  inhabitants. 

If  agriculture  declined  in  England  in  this  pe-  in  Scot- 
riod,  it  declined  ftill  more  in  Scotland,  as  that  un-  Iand* 
happy  country  had  fuffered  more  in  proportion  to 

11  Statutes,  3dEdw.IV.  ch.a. 

12  Godwin  de  Prefulibus  Angl.  p.n6. 

13  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  n.  p.  654. 

14  Fortefcue  on  Abfolute  and  Limited  Monarchy*  p.S?. 

its 
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its  population  and  wealth,  by  long  and  ruinous 
wars.  The  low  Hate  of  its  agriculture .  in  this 
period  is  evident  from  the  laws  that  were  made 
for  its  improvement.  By  one  of  thefe  laws, 
A.D.  1424.,  it  is  enacted,  "  That  ilk  man  of 
"  fimple  eftate,  that  fould  be  of  reflbun  labourers, 
"  have  owther  half  an  ox  in  the  pleuh,  or  elfe 
"  delve  ilk  day  vii  fute  of  length,  and  vii  on 
"  bread15."  Another  law,  A.D.  1457.,  is  thus 
exprefled :  "  Anent  the  fawing  of  quheit,  peis, 
<c  and  beinis,  it  is  fene  fpeidfull,  that  ilk  man 
"  crend  with  a  pleug  of  viii  oxen,  mall  faw  at  the 
"  leail  ilk  yeir,  ane  firlot  of  quheit,  half  an  firlot 
"  of  peis,  and  forty  beins,  under  the  pane  of  x  s. 
"  to  the  barrone  of  that  land  that  he  dwells  in. — 
"  And  giffthe  barrone  faws  not  the  faid  corn  in 
"  his  domainis,  he  fall  pay  to  the  King  x  Ih."  IS 
How  different  from  this  is  the  prefent  ftate  of 
agriculture  in  North  Britain  ? 

Garden-  Orchards  and  gardens  were  cultivated  in  this 
mg'  as  well  as  in  former  periods ;  but  if  any  great 
improvements  were  now  made  in  that  branch  of 
agriculture,  by  the  introduction  of  new  fruits, 
plants,  herbs,  or  flowers,  they  have  efcaped  my 
refearches.  The  following  verfes  of  King 
James  I.,  of  Scotland  contain  a  defcription  of 
the  royal  garden  at  Windfor,  as  it  appeared 
about  A.D.  1414. 

11  Black  Afls,  fol.7.  "  Ibid.  £.44. 
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Now  was  there  maid  faft  by  the  Touri*  wall 
A  gardyn  faire,  and  in  the  corneris  fet, 

Ane  he;-bere  grene,  with  wandis  long  and  fmall 
Railit  about ;  and  fo  with  treis  fet 
Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hegis  knet, 

That  lyf17  was  rcn  walkyng  there  forbye 

That  myght  within  fcarce  any  wight  afpye. 

So  thick  the  beuis  and  the  levis  grene, 
Befchadet  all  the  allyes  that  there  were, 

And  middis  every  herbere  might  be  fene 
The  fcharp  grene  fuete  junipere, 
Growing  fo  fair  with  branchis  here  and  therej 

That  as  it  femyt  to  a  lyf  without, 

The  bewis  fpred  the  herbere  all  about. rt 

That  excellent  and  mod  accomplimed  Prince,  In  Scot- 
James  I.,  who  was  not  a  mere  fcholar,  but  pof-  ****• 
feffed  no  little  Ikill  in  many  of  the  ufeful  as 
well  as  elegant  arts,  laboured  with  great  ardour 
to  infpire  his  fubje6ls  with  the  love,  and  to 
inftruci  them  in  the  practice,  of  thefe  arts, 
and,  amongft  others,  of  the  art  of  gardening. 
"  At  his  leilure  hours  (fays  a  contemporary 
"  hiftorian,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  him), 
"  he  not  only  indulged  himfelf  in  mufic,  in 
"  reading  and  writing,  in  drawing  and  paint- 
"  ing,  but  when  the  circumftances  of  time  and 
"  place,  and  the  tafte  and  manners  of  thofe 
"  about  him,  made  it  proper,  he  would  fome- 
"  times  inftruct  them  in  the  arts  of  cultivating 
"  kitchen  and  pleafure  gardens,  and  of  planting 
"  and  ingrafting  different  kinds  of  fruit-trees19." 


17  Lyf,  living  perfon. 

18  Poetical  remains  of  James  I. 

19  Scoticron.  Iib.i6.  0.30. 

VOL.  x.  N  That 
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That  illuftrious  Prince,  Henry  V.,  though,  for 
political  reafons,  he  kept  the  unfortunate  James 
a  prifoner  during  his  whole  reign,  and  would 
probably  never  have  confented  to  his  enlarge- 
ment, could  not  help  admiring  his  virtues  and 
accomplishments,  and  acknowledging,  that  the 
fubjects  would  be  happy  who  were  governed  by 
fuch  a  prince.20 
Cuitivat-  Though  greater  attention  was  paid  to  the  breed- 
ing and  feeding  of  flieep  and  cattle  in  this  than  in 
any  former  period,  the  fowing  of  graffes  and  the 
manuring  of  paftures  were  quite  unknown. 
Mating  Salt  is  at  all  times  an  important  article,  and 
falt*  was  of  ftill  greater  importance  in  thofe  times, 
when  falted  meats  were  fo  much  ufed  ;  and  yet 
the  art  of  making  it  was  very  imperfectly  under- 
ftood  in  England.  Henry  VI.  being  informed, 
that  a  new  and  better  method  of  making  fait 
had  been  invented  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  in- 
vited John  de  Sheidame,  a  gentleman  of  Zea- 
land, with  fixty  perfons  in  his  company,  to  come 
into  England,  to  inftruct  his  fubjects  in  the  new 
method  of  making  fait,  promifing  them  protec- 
tion and  encouragement. 21 

Architec-  It  would  be  improper,  on  many  accounts,  to 
ture'  encumber  the  pages  of  a  general  hiftory,  with 
tedious  minute  details  of  every  trivial  tranfitorj 
change  in  theneceffaryor  pleaiing  arts, which  had 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try or  the  ftate  of  its  inhabitants.  This  was  never 

*  Scoticron.  Hb.i6.  0.30.  "  Rym.  F«d.  tom.8.  p.;6r. 

:  pro* 
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promifed  or  intended  in  this  work;  in  which  it  is 
only  defigned  to  introduce,  in  their  proper  times, 
fuch  ufeful  inventions  and  important  improve- 
ments in  the  arts,  as  were  productive  of  real  and 
permanent  advantages.  It  is  not  neceffary, 
therefore,  in  this  place  to  give  a  detailed  dcfcrip- 
tion  of  the  Hate  of  architecture,  as  that  was  very 
nearly  the  fame  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  period. 

Though  great  guns  were  now  ufed  both  in  the  Military. 
attack  and  defence  of  places,  no  alterations  were 
yet  made  in  conftructing  and  fortifying  fuch 
places.  The  prodigious  thicknefs  and  folidity  of 
the  walls  of  the  Anglo-Norman  caftles,  made  any 
alteration  to  appear  unnecefiary,  as  they  feemed 
to  be  fufficiently  ftrong  to  refill  any  force  with 
which  they  could  be  affaulted.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  people  of  England  in  this  period,  were 
much  more  employed  in  beating  down  than  in 
building.  Many  large,  ftrong,  and  magnifi- 
cent caftles  were  demolifhed  or  difmantled  during 
thofe  defolating  civil  wars  between  the  houfes  of 
York  and  Lancafter,  but  very  few  were  built. 
For  at  the  fame  time  that  thefe  caftles  were  dor 
ftroyed,  their  noble  proprietors,  who  might  havq 
rebuilt  them,  were  either  killed  or  ruined.  So 
many  of  the  artificers  alfo  employed  in  building, 
fell  in  thefe  and  other,  wars,  that  they  became 
exceedingly  fcarce,  and  the  price  of  their  labour 
very  high ;  and  all  the  laws  made  to  remedy  thif 
evil  proved. ineffe&ual ".  Scotland  was  in  the 

"  See  Statutes,  4th  Hen.  IV.  0.14.?  ad  Hen.  V.  0.4.  an.4-  c,4-» 
6th Hen.  VI.  0.3.  an. 8.  c.8.  an. 33.  c.i*. 
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fame  fituation  in  this  refpect.  Mafons  and  car- 
penters were  fo  few,  that  they  undertook  more 
works  than  they  could  execute;  the  trouble  and 
expence  of  building  were  fo  great,  that  it  became 
necefTary  to  make  laws  to  compel  men  of  for- 
tune to  build.  *3 

Sacred.  The  tafte  for  founding  and  building  monafte- 
ries  and  churches  did  not  prevail  fo  much  in  this 
as  it  had  done  in  fome  preceding  periods.  This 
was  partly  owing  to  the  unhappy  ftate  of  the 
country;  and  partly  to  the  doubts  which  had  been 
raifed  in  the  minds  of  many  perfons  of  all  ranks, 
by  WicklifFe  and  his  followers,  concerning  the 
merit  of  thofe  pious  but  expenfive  works.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  however,  that  the  ftyle  of  facred 
architecture,  commonly  called  the  Gothic,  conti- 
nued to  be  gradually  improved,  and  in  the  courfe 
of  this  period  was  brought  to  the  higheft  perfec- 
tion. Of  this  mod  lofty,  bold,  and  perfect  ftyle 
of  Gothic  architecture,  feveral  fpecimens  remain 
entire;  and  as  thefe  ftructures  were  much  ad- 
mired in  the  age  in  which  they  were  erected,  they 
are  ftill  beheld  with  pleafure,  not  without  furprife. 
Of  this  kind  are — the  divinity  fchool  at  Oxford 
— the  chapel  of  King's  college  at  Cambridge — 
the  collegiate  church  of  Fotheringay — the  cha- 
pel of  St.  George  at  Windfbr,  and  feveral  other 
churches  in  England24.  Specimens  of  this 
kind  are  alfo  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  as  the  col- 

33  Black  A&s,  James  I.  0.89,  90.  94. 

2*  Warton's  Obfervations  on  the  Fairy  Queen,  vol.  a.  p.iSa,  &c. 
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lege  church  in  Edinburgh — that  chapej  which 
is  now  the  veftry  to  the  old  church  in  the 
fame  city — the  palace-church  in  Linlithgow— 
the  eaft  church  in  Stirling,  &c.  which  were  all 
built  in  this  period. 

To  prevent  the  neceflityof  a  minute  defcription  King'§ 
of  the  peculiarities  of  this  ftyle  of  architecture,  it  c°Uese 
may  be  proper  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  plan  of  ° 
King's-college  chapel  in  Cambridge  (the  moft  ad- 
mired edifice  of  this  kind),  extracted  from  the  laft 
will  of  its  royal  founder,  Henry  VI.,  by  one  of  our 
hiftorians.  "  The  words  of  the  will  are  thefe— 
"  As  touching  the  dimenfionsof  the  church  of  my 
"  faid  college,  of  our  Lady  and  St.Nicholas  at 
"  Cambridge,  I  have  devifed  and  appointed,  that 
"  the  fame  church  (hall  containe  in  length  288 
"  foot  of  affize,  without  any  iles,  and  all  of  the 
"  widenefs  of  forty  foot.  And  the  length  of  the 
"  fame  church,  from  the  weft  end,  unto  the  altars 
"  at  the  quire  door,  fhall  contain  120  foot,  and 
"  from  the  provoft's  ftall  unto  the  fteps  called 
"  Gradus  Chori,  90  foot,  for  36  ftalls  on  either 
"  fide  of  the  fame  quire,  anfwering  to  70  fellows, 
"  and  ten  priefts  conduits,  which  muftbeDeprima 
"  forma.  And  from  the  faid  ftalls  to  the  eaft  end 
"  of  the  church,  22  foot  of  affize.  Alfo  a  rere 
"  doffe  bearing  the  roodloft,  departing  the  quire 
"  and  the  body  of  the  church,  containingin  length 
"  40  foot,  and  in  breadth  14  foot.  The  walls  of 
"  the  fame  church  to  be  in  height  90  foot,  em- 
"  battled,  vaulted,  and  chere-rooffed,  fufficiently 
"  butteraced,  and  every  butterace  fined  with 

N  3  "  finials. 
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"  finials.  And  in  the  eaft  end  of  the  fame  church 
"  mall  be  a  window  of  nine  days,  and  betwixt 
"  every  butterace  a  window  of  five  days.  And 
"  betwixt  every  of  the  fame  bntteraces  in  the 
*'  body  of  the  church,  on  both  fides  of  the  fame 
"  church,  a  clofet,  with  an  altar  therein,  contain- 
cc  ing  in  length  20  foot,  and  in  breadth  10  foot, 
«  vawlted  and  finifhed  under  the  foyle  of  the  ifle 
cc  windows.  And  the  pavement  of  the  church  to 
"  be  enhanced  four  foot  above  the  ground  with- 
"  out;  and  thepavement  of  the  quire  onefootand 
"  a  half  above  the  pavement  of  the  church  *s." 
This  light,  lofty,  and  beautiful  ftru6lure  was 
founded  A.D.  1441.,  arid  confecrated  A.D. 
1443.5  though  it  was  not  finifhed  till  fome  years 
after;  and  is  ftill  in  excellent  prefervation. 
civil  ar-  If  many  churches  and  caftles  were  deftroyed 
chite<5ture.  by  the  defolating  wars  of  this  period,  a  much 
greater  number  of  villages  and  private  dwellings 
were  demoliftied  or  deferted.  John  Roufe  of 
Warwick  names  no  fewer  than  fix ty  villages, 
within  twelve  miles  of  that  city,  fome  of  them 
formerly  large  and  populous,  with  churches  and 
manor  houfes,  that  were  deilroyed  and  aban- 
doned26. In  fuch  circumftances,  no  improve- 
ments could  be  made  in  civil  architecture  that 
merit  inveftigation.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve  in 
general,  that  the  common  people  were  but  indif- 
ferently lodged ;  and  that  the  manfions  of  the 
great  were  more  magnificent  than  comfortable. 

25  Stotv's  Annab.  p.sSo.  26  J.Roffii  Hilt.  Ang.  p.  raa. 
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The  arts  of  mining,  of  refining  and  working  Metallic 
metals,  fo  ufeful  in  themfelves,  and  fo  neceffary  aru* 
to  all  the  other  arts,  were  greatly  improved  in 
England  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  appears 
from  that  brief  delineation  of  them  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  this  work27, to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  We  have  no  reafon  to 
think  that  any  of  the  metallic  arts  declined,  but 
rather  that  they  were  improved  and  multiplied 
in  our  prefent  period.  The  efforts  of  ingenious 
men  to  difcover  an  univerfal  medicine,  and  a  me-» 
thod  of  refining  the  bafer  metals  into  gold  and 
filver,  were  more  flrenuous  and  more  encou- 
raged in  this  than  in  any  preceding  period;  and 
though  thefe  efforts  did  not  fucceed  to  their  wifh, 
they  improved  their  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
metals,  and  of  the  arts  of  working  them.  Thofe 
wars  which  were  hurtful  to  other  arts  and  artifls, 
were  favourable  to  thofe  employed  in  fabricating 
defenfive  armour  and  offenfive  arms,  with  which 
every  man,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  was 
obliged  by  law  to  be  furnimed. 

Though  tin  and  lead  had  long  been  ftaple  com-  Mining. 
modities  of  England,  and  valuable  articles  of  ex- 
port, the  Englilh  miners  were  not  believed  to  be 
fo  fkilful  in  their  profeffion  as  thofe  of  Germany. 
Henry  VL,  therefore,  having  failed  in  all  his  at- 
tempts to  procure  the  precious  metals  by  alchy- 
my,  brought  over,  A.D.  1452.,  Michael  Goffe- 
leyn,  George  Hartryke,  Matthew  Lawefton, 
three  famous  miners,  with  thirty  other  miners, 

77  See  the  eighth  volume* 
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from  Bohemia,  Auftria,  and  Hungary,  to  fuper- 
intend  and  work  the  royal  mines,  and  inftruct 
his  fubjects  in  their  art28.  Of  the  fuccefs  of  this 
project  we  have  no  account. 

Gilding.  As  gold  and  filver  were  very  fcarce  in  Eng- 
land in  this  period,  the  art  of  gilding  a  great 
variety  of  goods  made  of  bafer  metals,  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  plate,  was  much  prac- 
tifed  ;  and  fome  of  thefe  gilders  had  fo  much 
art,  and  fo  little  honefly,  as  to  fell  their  gilded 
wares  at  the  price  of  real  plate.  To  punifh  fuch 
as  fhould  be  guilty  of  this  grofs  impofition,  and 
alfo  to  prevent  the  ufe,  or  rather  the  wafte,  of 
too  much  gold  and  filver  in  gilding,  it  was 
enacted  by  parliament,  A.  D.  1403.,  "  That  no 
"  artificer,  nor  other  man,  whatfoever  he  be, 
"  from  henceforth  fhall  gilt  nor  filver  any  locks, 
"  rings,  beads,  candlefticks,  harnefs  of  girdles, 
"  chalices,  hilts  nor  pomels  of  fwords,  powder- 
"  boxes,  nor  covers  for  cups,  made  of  copper 
"  or  latten,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  to  the  king  c  s. 
"  at  every  time  that  he  fhall  be  found  guilty, 
"  and  to  make  fatisfaction  to  the  party  grieved 
"  for  his  damages ;  but  that  (chalices  exceptedj 
"  the  faid  artificers  may  work,  or  caufe  to  be 
"  wrought,  ornaments  for  the  church  of  cop- 
"  per  and  latten,  and  the  fame  gilt  or  filver  ;  fo 
"  that  always  in  the  foot,  or  in  fome  other  part 
"  of  every  fuch  ornament  fo  to  be  made,  the 
copper,  and  the  latten  fhall  be  plain,  to  the  in- 
tent that  a  man  may  fee  whereof  the  thing  is 

28  Rym.  Feed.  torn,  zz*  p.  317. 
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"  made,  for  to  efchew  the  deceit  aforefaid*9.5'  By 
a  fubfequent  law,  gilders  were  ftill  further  limit- 
edj  and  embroiderers,having  been  guilty  of  fimi- 
lar  frauds,  were  fubje6led  to  fimilar  penalties.30 

It  hath  been  juftly  obferved,  that  as  arts  are  Divifionof 
improved,  labour  is  gradually  more  and  more  di- 
vided; and  that  this  divifion  of  labour  contributes 
to  their  further  improvement 3I.    The  manufac- 
turers of  metals  in  England  were  now  divided 
into  many  branches,  and  many  articles  of  hard- 
ware were  manufactured  by  them,  that  had  for- 
merly  been  imported.    In  confequence  of  peti- 
tions to  the  laft  parliament  of  this  period,  from 
the  pinners,   cutlers,  blade-fmiths,  blackfmiths, 
fpurriers,  gold-beaters,  founders,   card-makers, 
wiremongers,  copperfmiths,  of  London  and  other 
cities,  towns,  boroughs,  and  villages,  an  acl:  was 
made,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  all  the  follow- 
ing articles: — Harnefs  for  girdles,  pins,  knives, 
hangers,   tailor  s-ih  ears,  fyfors,  andirons,  tongs, 
fire-forks,  gridirons,  ftock-locks,  keys,  hinges, 
and  garnets,  fpurs,  beaten  gold  or  beaten  lilver 
wrought  in  papers  for  painters,  horfe-harnefs, 
bits,  flirrups,  buckles,  chains,  latten  nails  with 
iron  fhanks,  turnels,  Handing  candlefticks,  hang- 
ing   candleflicks,    holy-water    flops,    chaffing- 
diflies,  hanging  lavers,  curtain-rings,   cards  for 
wool  (except  Roan  cards),  clafps  for  gowns, 
buckles  for  ihoes,  broaches,  bells  (except  hawks- 

39  Statutet,  5th  Hen. IV.  Ch.i3. 
'  Ibid.  8thHen.V.  ch.3.;  adHen.VI.  ch.9. 
31  See  Dr.  Smith's  excellent  work  on  tbe  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i. 
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bells),  tin  and  leaden  fpoons,  wire  of  latten  and 
iron,  iron  candlefticks,  grates,  or  any  other  arti- 
cles manufactured  by  the  petitioners 32.  This  is  a 
fufficient  proof,  to  which  others  might  be  added, 
that  the  metallic  arts  were  improved,  mutiplied, 
and  diffufed,  in  the  courfe  of  this  period;  though 
they  were  flill  but  in  their  infancy,  in  comparifon 
to  the  magnitude,  multiplicity,  and  perfection, 
at  which  they  have  fince  arrived. 

Clothing  The  great  importance  of  the  cloathing  arts, 
artfc  particularly  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  was  now 
fo  well  underftood  in  England,  that  the  cala- 
mities and  confufions  of  war  only  retarded,  but 
could  not  prevent,  the  progrefs  and  improve- 
ment of  thofe  arts,  and  of  that  manufacture. 
The  Englifh  had  at  length  difcovered  and  re- 
garded thefe  two  obvious  truths  :  —  That  it  was 
better  to  manufacture  their  own  clothing  of 
their  own  wool  at  home,  than  to  pay  foreigners 
abroad  for  doing  it; — and  that  wool  made  into 
cloth  was  a  more  valuable  article  of  export,  than 
in  the  fleece.  Kings  and  parliaments,  in  the 
preceding  period,  endeavoured  to  induce  and 
compel  the  people  to  act  upon  thefe  maxims,  by 
making  fevere  laws  againft  the  exportation  of 
wool  and  the  importation  of  cloth 33.  By  the 
operation  of  thefe  laws,  and  other  concurring 
caufes,  the  number  and  Ikill  of  the  people  em- 
ployed in  the  woollen  manufacture  gradually  in- 
creafed ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  that 

32  Statutes,  lit  Richard  HI.  ch.ia. 

33  See  vol.8,  book  4- eh.5.  ft. 
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moil  valuable  manufacture,  which  hath  contri- 
buted fo  much  to  the profperity  and  wealth  of  Eng- 
land, was  widely  diffufed  and  firmly  eftablifhed.34 

Though  the  kings,  lords,  and  commons  of  Laws  for 
England,  in  this  period,  were  too  much  engaged  ^  *"" 
in  war,  they  did  not  neglect  an  object  of  fo  great  ment. 
importance  as  the  woollen  manufacture.  On  the 
contrary,  no  fewer  than  twelve  acts  of  parliament 
were  made  in  the  ftiort  and  turbulent  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  for  the  regulation  and  encouragement 
of  that  manufacture  ;  for  preventing  the  expor- 
tation of  wool  and  importation  of  cloth;  and  for 
guarding  againft  frauds  in  the  fabrication  of  it  at 
home 3S.  Henry  V.  was  too  much  engaged  in 
projects  of  ambition  and  conquefts  to  pay  proper 
attention  to  manufactures;  but  in  the  fucceeding 
reigns,  a  great  number  of  flatutes  were  made  for 
the  improvement  of  the  clothing  arts  36«  From 
thefe  flatutes,  which  afford  the  bed  hiflorical  evi- 
dence, it  plainly  appears,  that  the  woollen  manu- 
facture had  now  fpread  from  one  end  of  England 
to  the  other,  and  produced,  not  only  fufficient 
quantities  of  cloths  of  various  kind  for  home-con- 
fumpt,  but  alfo  great  quantities  for  exportation. 

The  arts  of  fpinning,  throwing,  and  weaving  silk. 
filk,  were  brought  into  England  in  this  period, 
and  practifed  by  a  company  of  women  in  London, 
c&lledjtlk-women.    Upon  a  petition  of  this  female 
company  to  parliament,  A.  D.  1455.,  reprefenting, 

34  Anderfon's  Hift.  Com.  vol.i.  p.a»9. 

35  See  Statutes  temp.  Hen.  IV. 

56  See  Statutes  temp.  Hen.  VI.,  Edw.IV,,  Rich.  HI. 
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that  the  Lombards  and  other  Italians  imported 
fuch  quantities  of  lilk  thread,  ribbons,  corfes,  &c. 
that  they  were  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  great 
poverty,  an  act  was  made  for  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  any  of  the  articles  manufactured  by 
thefe  (ilk- women 37.  Thefe  articles  coniifted  only 
of  laees,  ribbons,  and  fuch  narrow  fabricks,  in  no 
great  quantities.  From  fuch  fmall  beginn ings  did 
the  prefent  great  filk  manufacture  of  England 
derive  its  origin.  Towards  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod, about  A.  D.  1480.,  men  began  to  engage  in 
the  filk  Vmanufa6lure,  which,  before  that  time, 
had  been  wholly  performed  by  women. 38 
Art  of  As  the  deflructive  art  of  war  was  much  (ludied 

war<  and  practifed,  it  was  alfo  much  improved,  in  this 
period ;  and  various  changes  were  introduced  in 
the  manner  of  railing,  forming,  and  paying  ar- 
mies, in  their  arms,  operations,  difcipline,  &c. 
The  moft  important  of  thefe  improvements  and 
changes  (hall  be  defcribed  in  as  few  words  as 
poffible. 

Railing  The  feudal  military  fervices  were  always  per- 
formed with  relu6lance,  gradually  decreafed  in 
efficacy,  and  at  this  time  were  not  to  be  depended 
upon  for  railing  an  army,  efpecially  for  a  foreign 
expedition.  When  fuch  an  expedition,  therefore, 
was  intended,  our  kings  raifed  the  bed  part  of 
their  armies,  by  entering  into  indentures  with  their 
own  dukes,  earls,  barons,  and  knights,  and  with 
foreign  chieftains  j  who  engaged  tofervethem,  on 

37  Statutes,  33d  Hen.  VI.  ch.5. 

38  aadEdw.IV.  ch.3. 
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a  certain  expedition  (defcribed  in  the  indenture), 
for  a  certain  time,  with  a  ftipulated  number  of  men 
at  arms  and  archers,  at  a  fixed  price.     Thefe  in- 
dentures  contained  feveral  other  covenants  and 
regulations  refpe6ling  the  fervice  which  makes  it 
proper  to  lay  the  fubftance  of  one  of  them  before 
the  reader.     By  an  indenture  between  Henry  V. 
and  Henry  Lord  Scroope,  it  is  ftipulated,  That  the 
faidLord  Scroope  fhall  attend  and  ferve  the  King, 
one  year,  in  an  expedition  into  France,  with  thirty 
men  at  arms,  and  ninety  archers  on  horfeback ; 
himfelf  to  be  one  of  the  men  at  arms;  the  reft  to 
confift  of  three  knights  and  twenty-fix  efquires:  — 
That  Lord  Scroope  fhall  receive  for  his  own  daily 
pay,  45.;  for  each  of  the  knights,  2S. ;  for  each  of 
the  efquires,  is.;  and  for  each  of  the  archers,  6d.; 
— That,  befides  this  pay,  the  Lord  Scroope  fhall 
receive  the  ufual  regard  (or  douceur),  at  the  rate 
of  100  marks  per  quarter,  for  thirty  men  at  arms; 
— That  all  prifoners  taken  by  Lord  Scroope  and 
his  troops,  in  the  faid  expedition,  fhall  belong  to 
him,  except  kings,  kings  fons,  generals,  and  chief- 
tains,  who  fhall  be  delivered  to  the  King,  on  his 
paying  a  reafonable  ranfom  to  the  captors.     The 
other  articles  relate  to  the  fecurities  and  terms  of 
payment,  the  time  and  manner  of  muflers,  &c. 
and  are  not  very  material.     This  indenture  was 
made  29th  April  A.D.  1415.,  when  Henry  V., 
was  preparing  for  his  firft  expedition  into  France^ 
about  which  time  many  others  of  the  fame  kind 
were  concluded. 39 

*  Rym.  F«d,  1001.9.  P»*3o» 
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Continued.  The  chieftains,  who  contra6ted  with  the  King 
to  ferve  him  with  a  certain  number  of  troops, 
made  fimilar  contra6ls  with  fmall  bodies  of  men 
at  arms  and  archers  to  make  up  that  number. 
Thus,  for  example,  Thomas  Earl  of  Salisbury  en- 
gaged, by  an  indenture  dated  June  i,,A.D.  1415., 
William  Bydyk,  Efq.  a  man  at  arms,  to  ferve 
under  him  with  ten  archers,  for  one  year,  in  the 
intended  expedition  into  France,  at  the  daily  pay 
of  is.  for  himfelf,  and  6d.  for  each  of  his  archers. 
From  this  contract  it  appears,  that  the  regard  (as 
it  was  called),  at  the  rate  of  i  oo  marks  per  quarter 
for  every  thirty  men  at  arms,  belonged  wholly  to 
the  chieftain,  to  enable  him  to  keep  a  table  for  his 
men  at  arms ;  and  that  he  had  alfo  a  right  to  the 
third  part  of  all  the  plunder,  and  of  the  ranfom  of 
all  the  prifoners  taken  by  thofe  under  his  com- 
mand40. Thefe  military  contracts  were  very  be- 
neficial to  the  great  barons  of  thofe  times,  which 
made  them  fond  of  war,  efpecially  of  foreign  ex- 
peditions, by  which  many  of  them  were  greatly 
enriched  in  the  victorious  reign  of  Henry  V. ; 
though  their  country  was  almoft  ruined  by  their 
pernicious  vidlories. 

Pay  of  We  cannot  but  obferve,  that  the  pay  of  foldiers 
foidiers.  of  au  ranks,  in  an  army  raifed  in  this  manner, 
was  very  high.  The  daily  pay  of  a  duke  was  one 
mark,  equivalent  to  about  7!.  of  our  money ;  of 
an  earl,  6s.  8d.  equivalent  to  3!.  ios.;  of  a  baron, 
4S.  equivalent  to  2!. ;  of  a  knight,  2S.  equivalent 

49  Rynj.  Feed.  101x1.9.  p. 258. 

to 
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to  il.  ;  of  an  efquire  or  man  at  arms,  is.  equiva- 
lent to  i  os.;  of  an  archer,  6d.  equivalent  to  53.  4t 
The  pretences  for  this  high  pay  were  thefe,-  —  the 
fhortnefs  of  the  fervice,  and  the  great  expences 
they  were  at  in  furnifhing  themfelves  with  horfes, 
armour,  arms,  clothing,  victuals,  fervants,  and 
every  thing,  except  ihipping  and  artillery.  But 
however  juft  thefe  pretences  might  be,  the  ex- 
pence  of  an  army  of  this  kind  foon  exhaufted  all 
the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  almofl  all  the 
refources  of  the  country.  Henry  V.  had  not  only 
expended  all  the  treafure  he  had  been  amailing 
for  two  years  by  borrowing,  and  every  other  art, 
but  was  obliged  to  pawn  his  crown,  and  his  moil  «f:';  : 
valuable  jewels,  before  he  embarked  on  his  firft 
expedition  againft  France  42.  When  will  pofte- 
rity  profit  by  the  errors  of  their  anceftors  ? 

When  an  invafionor  rebellion  was  apprehended,  Different 
and  a  great  army  to  be  raifed  in  a  (hort  time,  to  method. 
repel  the  one,  or  fupprefs  the  other,  a  different 
and  lefs  expenfive  method  was  purfued.  The 
King  fummoned  all  the  military  tenants  of  the 
crown  to  attend  him  in  arms  ;  fent  letters  to  the 
archbifhops,  bifhops,  deans,  archdeacons,  abbots, 
and  priors,  to  arm  and  array  all  their  clergy, 
to  defend  the  church  and  kingdom  againft  the 
enemies  of  God  and  the  King;  and  iffiied  procla- 
mations to  the  fheriffs  of  the  feveral  counties 
commanding  them  to  array  all  the  able-bodied 
men  in  their  counties,  between  the  age  of  fixteen 


41  Rym.  Feed,  tom.9. 

4*  Id.  ibid*  p.  15  7.  384*  a$5« 
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and  fixty ;  at  the  fame  time  granting  commiffions 
to  certain  knights  and  gentlemen  in  each  county, 
to  divide  the  men,  when  raifed,  into  regiments  of 
1000,  and  companies  of  100,  and  parties  of  20, 
to  train  and  con  duel:  them  to  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous *3.  By  thefe  means  very  great  armies 
were  raifed  in  a  few  weeks,  at  a  very  fmall  ex- 
pence.  On  preffing  occafions,  the  great  barons 
made  voluntary  offers  to  ferve  the  King  with  a 
certain  number  of  knights,  men  at  arms,  and 
archers,  without  pay  or  reward ;  and  fome  of  them 
to  fir  out  fliips,  at  their  own  expence,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  coafts. 44 

Difcipitoe.       Armies  that  were  fo  fuddenly  raifed,  and,  after 
a  (hort  fervice,  as  fuddenly  difmiffed,  could  not 
be  well  difciplined.     Henry  V.  feems  to  have 
been  the  firft  of  our  kings  who  was  fenfible  of 
the    importance    of   regular    movements    and 
united  efforts ;  and  was  at  much  pains  to  teach 
his  troops  to  march  in  flraight  lines,  at  proper 
diflances,  with  a  fleady  meafured  pace,  to  ad- 
vance, attack,  halt,  and  even  fall  back,  at  the 
word  of  command,  without  breaking  their  ranks. 
This  difcipline,  imperfect  as  it  was,  gave  him 
great  advantages  over  the  French,  who  in  thofe 
times  were  almofl  as  tumultuary  in  advancing 
to  an  attack,  as  in  flying  from  a  defeat.     To 
x    this  fuperior  difcipline  of  his  troops  that  prince 
was  indebted  for  his  fuccefs  in  general,  and  parti- 
cularly for  his  great  victory  at  Agincourt ;  as  ap- 

43  Rym.  Feed,  tom.8.  p.iaj*  138*  146*  270.;  tom.p.  p.ai6.  253* 
*<;.  **  Id,  tom.8.  p.«6. 
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pears  from  the  account  given  of  that  famous  bat- 
tle, and  from  the  contemporary  hidorians,  from 
whom  that  account  is  taken.'5 

Though  the  men  at  arms,  covered  with  poliflied  Archer* 
armour  from  head  to  foot,  and  mounted  on  great 
horfes,  were  the  mod  fplendid  and  mod  expen- 
iive,  they  were  not  the  mod  ufeful  troops.     The 
archers  formed  the  chief  ftrength  of  the  Englifh 
armies,  and  were  the  great  indruments  of  all  their 
victories  in  this  period.     The  archers  fometimes 
gained  great  victories  without  the  lead  affiftance 
from  the  men  at  arms  ;  as,  particularly,  the  deci- 
fi  ve  victory  over  the  ScotsatHamildon,  A. D.  1402. 
In  that  bloody  battle  the  men  at  arms  did  not 
drike  a  droke,  but  were  mere  fpectators  of  the 
valour  and  victory  of  the  archers  4\    The  Earl  of 
Douglas,  who  commanded  the  Scotch  army  in 
that  action,  enraged  to  fee  his  men  falling  thick 
around  him  by  fhowers  of  arrows,  and  truding  to 
the  goodnefs  of  his  armour  (which  had  been  three 
years  in  making),  accompanied  by  about  eighty 
lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  in  complete  ar- 
mour, rudied  forward,  and  attacked  the  Englifh 
archers,  fword  in  hand.    But  he  foon  had  reafon 
to  repent  his  rafhnefs.    The  Englifh  arrows  were 
fo  lharp  and  drong,  and  difcharged  with  fo  much 
force,  that  no  armour  could  repel  them.     The 
Earl  of  Douglas,  after  receiving  five  wounds,  was 
made  prifoner ;  and  all  his  brave  companions  were 

45  See  chap.  i.  p.  51. 

46  Otterbourne,  p. 236.     Walfmg.  p. 366. 
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either  killed  or  taken 47.  Philip  de  Comities  ac- 
knowledges, what  our  own  writers  affert,  that  the 
Englifh  archers  excelled  thofe  of  every  other  na- 
tion ;  and  Sir  John  Fortefcue  fays  again  and  again, 
— "  that  the  might  of  the  realme  of  England 
"  ftandyth  upon  archers  4V  The  fuperior  dex- 
terity of  their  archers  gave  the  Englifh  a  great 
advantage  over  their  capital  enemies,  the  French 
and  Scots.  The  French  depended  chiefly  on 
their  men  at  arms,  and  the  Scots  on  their  pike- 
men  ;  but  the  ranks  of  both  were  often  thinned 
and  thrown  into  diforder  by  flights  of  arrows 
before  they  could  reach  their  enemies, 
in  Scot-  James  L,  who  had  feen  and  admired  the  dex- 
hnd*  terity  of  the  Englifh  archers,  and  who  was  him- 
felf  an  excellent  archer,  endeavoured  to  revive 
the  exercife  of  archery  among  his  own  fubjects, 
by  whom  it  had  been  too  much  neglected49. 
With  this  view,  he  ridiculed  their  awkward  man- 
ner of  handling  their  bows,  in  his  humorous 
poem  of  Chrift's  Kirk  on  the  Green  ;  and  pro- 
cured the  following  law  to  be  made  in  his  firft 
parliament,  A.  D.  1424.,  immediately  after  his 
return  to  Scotland  :  "  That  all  men  bulk  thame 
"  to  be  archares  fra  the  be  12  years  of  age,  and 
"  that  at  ilk  ten  punds  worth  of  land  thair  be 
«  made  bo wmarkes,  and  fpeciallie  near  paroche 
"  kirks,  quhairn  upon  halie  dayis  men  may  cum, 
«  and  at  the  leift  fchute  thryfe  about,  and  have 

47  Waiting,  p.  3  66. 

**  Fortefcue  on  the  difference   between  an  abfolute  and  limited 
monarchy,  p. 88.  90.     Philip  de  Comines,  t.i.  p.z;. 
49  Scoticron.  Iib,i6.  c.a8. 
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<e  afage  of  archarie ;  and quhafa  ufis  not  archarie, 
*£  the  laird  of  the  land  fall  rais  of  him  a  wedder; 
"  and  giff  the  laird  raifis  not  the  faid  pane,  the 
"  king's  fliiref  or  his  miniilers  fall  rais  it  to  the 
"  king 50."  But  the  untimely  death  of  that 
excellent  prince  prevented  the  effectual  execu- 
tion of  this  law.  • 

It  hath  been  already  obferved,  that  the  changes  Fire-arms, 
introduced  into  the  art  of  war  by  the  invention 
of  gunpowder  were  very  flow  st.  The  martial  ad- 
venturers of  thofe  times  were  not  fond  of  chang- 

o 

ing  the  arms  to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed ; 
and  it  was  difficult  to  find  inflruments  to  manage 
and  direct  an  agent  fo  impetuous  as  gunpowder. 
The  inflruments  employed  for  that  purpofe,  for 
almofl  two  centuries,  were  called  by  the  general 
name  of  cannon,  though  they  were  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds,  lhapes,  and  fizes,  diftinguifhed 
from  each  other  by  particular  names,  as  culve- 
rines,  ferpentines,  bafilifks,  fowlers,  fcorpions, 
fyc. 5Z  All  thefe  ancient  cannon  were  made  of 
iron  only,  without  any  mixture,  till  towards 
the  end  of  this  period,  when  a  mixed  and  harder 
metal  was  invented,  called  font-metal  or  bronze.53 

The  cannon  of  this  period  were  of  very  dif-  Cannon. 
ferent  fizes,  fome  of  them  exceedingly  large,  and 
others  very  fmall.  We  read  of  fome  cannon 
that  difcharged  balls  of  500  pounds  weight,  and 
required  fifty  horfes  to  draw  them,  and  of  others 
not  much  heavier  than  a  mufket ;  and  between. 

50  Black  Adh,  fol.4.  Jl  See  vol.8.  ch.5.  §  j. 

52  Rym.  Fosd.  tpra.ia.  p.  140.    Daniel,  Milice  Franyoife,  tom.i. 
£.332.  53  W.  ibid.  p.  3  35 1 
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thefe  two  extremes  there  were  many  grada- 
tions. Monftrelet  mentions  a  cannon  cad  by 
John  Maugue,  a  famous  founder,  A.D.  1478., 
that  threw  a  ball  of  500  Ib.  from  the  Baftile  to 
Charenton  ;  and  Philip  de  Comines  acquaints 
us,  that  there  were  10,000  men  armed  with 
culverines  in.  the  Swifs  army  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Morat,  A.D.  1470. S4  Thefe  fmall 
culverines,  or  hand-cannon,  as  they  were  fome- 
times  called,  were  carried  fome  of  them  by  one 
man,  and  fome  of  them  by  two  men,  and  fired 
from  a  reft.  They  feem  to  have  been  firfl 
brought  into  Britain  by  the  Flemings,  who  ac- 
companied Edward  IV.  in  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, A.D.  1471.;  for  thefe  troops,  in  num- 
ber 300,  were  armed,  it  is  faid,  with  hand- 
guns. ss 

Carts  of  The  Scots  had  a  kind  of  artillery  peculiar  to 
Vrarr  themfelves  in  this  period,  called  carts  of  'war. 
They  are  thus  defcribed  in  an  acl  of  parliament, 
A.D.  1456.:  "  It  is  thocht  fpeidfull,  that  the 
"  king  mak  requeift  to  certain  of  the  great  bur- 
"  rous  of  the  land  that  are  of  ony  myght,  to 
"  mak  carts  of  weir,  and  in  ilk  cart  twa  gunnis, 
"  and  ilk  ane  to  have  twa  chalmers,  with  the  re- 
"  manent  of  the  graith  that  effeirs  thereto,  and 
"  an  cunnand  man  to  fhute  thame."  By  an- 
other a6t,  A.D.  1471.,  the  prelates  and  barons 
are  commanded  to  provide  fuch  carts  of  war 
againfl  their  old  enemies  the  Englifh. s6 

54  Monftrelet  Contin.  p.  69.     Comines,  lib.j.  0.3. 

55  Leland's  Colle<5lanea,  vol.*.  p. 503. 

•'*  Black  Ads,  James  II.  a&  5*.     James  III.  ad  55. 
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Many  of  the  cannon-balls  ufed  in  this  period  Balls  of 
were  made  of  ftone.     Henry  V.  gave  a  commif-  ftone* 
fion,  A.D.  1419.5  to  John  Louth,  clerk  of  the 
ordnance,   and   John  Bennet,  mafon  in  Maid- 
ftone,  to  prefs  a  fufficient  number  of  mafons  to 
make   7,000   cannon-balls,  in   the  quarries   of 
Maidlione-heath  s7.     Even  towards  the  end  of 
this  period,  fome  of  the  cannon-balls  were  made 
of  flone,  and  others   of  metal.      Edward  IV. 
gave  a  commiffion  to  one  William  Temple,  A.D. 
1481.,  to  prefs  mafons,  fmiths,  and  plumbers,  to 
make  cannon-balls,  fome  of  ftone,  fome  of  iron, 
arid  fome  of  lead58.     It  is  a  curious  and  well 
attefted  fael;,  that  the  art  of  difcharging  red-hot 
balls  from  cannon  was  known  and  practifed  ear- 
ly in  this  period.    When  an  Englifh  army,  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  beiieged 
Cherbourg,  A.D.  1418.,  the  befieged  (as  we  are 
told  by  a  contemporary  writer  of  the  beft  cre- 
dit) difcharged  red-hot  balls  of  iron  from  their 
cannon  into  the  Englifh  camp,  to  burn  the  huts 
in  which  the  foldiers  were  lodged. s* 

The  cannon  that  were  ufed  in  mips  of  war  in  Ship  guns. 
this  period  were  few  in  number,  and  of  a  fmali 
fize.  This  appears  from  the  following  authentic 
account  of  the  furniture  of  the  fhip  called  the 
Queen's-hall,  in  which  Henry  IV.  ferit  his  daugh- 
ter Philippa,  Queen  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norway,  to  her  hufband.  Henry  Somer,  keeper 
of  the  private  wardrobe  in  the  Tower,  delivered 
to  William  Lovency,  treafurer  to  Queen  Philippa, 

57  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  9.  p.  54*.  SB  Id.  tern,  i  a.  p.  140. 

59  Thomas  de  Elraham,  Vita  Hen.V.  p.  155. 
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for  the  armament  of  her  fhip  —  2  guns  —  40 
pounds  of  powder  for  thefe  guns  —  40  flone  balls 
—  40  tompions  —  i  mallet  —  2  firepans  —  40 
pavifes  —  24  bows  —  and  40  fheffs  of  arrows  6o. 
From  the  above  account,  it  is  probable  that 
each  of  thefe  guns  required  only  one  pound  of 
powder  for  a  charge.  But  when  ihips  were 
fitted  out  for  a  warlike  expedition,  they  were  a 
little  better  armed. 

Field  ar-  Gunpowder  and  cannon  were  not  much  ufed  in 
fields  of  battle  for  a  confiderable  time  after  they 
were  invented.  Though  they  were  fometimes 
ufed  before,  Edward  IV.  was  the  firfl  King  of 
England  who  depended  much  on  his  field-pieces, 
or  derived  any  great  advantage  from  them.  In 
the  battle  of  Stamford,  fought  by  that  prince 
againfl  a  numerous  army  of  his  rebellious  fubjedls, 
commanded  by  Sir  Robert  Wells,  "  the  King  (we 
"  are  informed  by  a  contemporary  hiflorian) 
<c  fparkeled  his  enemies  with  his  ordinance,  flew 
"  many  of  the  commons,  and  thereby  gained  the 
"  viftory61."  The  train  of  field-artillery  prepared 
by  Edward,  A.D.  1481.,  to  repel  a  formidable  in- 
vafion  threatened  by  the  Scots,  mufl  have  been 
confiderable,  fince  it  required  a  great  number  of 
oxen  and  horfes  to  draw  it,  and  confided  of  fix 
or  feven  different  kinds  of  cannon.  62 

Art  of  at-       NO  part  of  the  military  art  was  more  fludied, 


forts!"S      or  better  underflood,by  theEnglifh  in  this  period, 

60  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  8.  p.  44  7. 

*'  Leland's  CoIle<Slanea,  vol.2,  p.  50  a. 

6z  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  xa.  p.  140. 
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efpecially  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  than  that  of 
attacking  ftrong  places.  That  heroic  prince  had 
no  opportunity  of  fighting  many  battles  ;  but  he 
befieged  and  took  many  cities,  towns,  and  eaftles, 
that  were  ftrongly  fortified,  bravely  defended,  and 
believed  to  be  impregnable.  Thefe  fieges  are  de- 
fcribed  at  confiderable  length  by  two  contempo- 
rary hiflorians;  from  whofe  writings  the  following 
very  brief  account  of  the  modes  of  the  attack  and 
defence  of  places  in  this  period  is  collected.  63 

When  Henry  V.  had  inverted  a  city  or  town  Continued. 
where  he  expected  a  vigorous  refiftance,  and  ap- 
prehended an  attempt  to  raife  the  fiege,  he  fe- 
cured  his  army  from  the  befieged  by  lines  of  con- 
travallation,  and  from  the  enemy  without,  by 
lines  of  circumvallation,  ftrengthened  by  palli- 
fadoes,  and  fmall  towers  of  wood  at  proper  dif- 
tances.  In  fummer  he  lodged  his  men  in  tents, 
and  in  winter  in  huts  difpofed  in  regular  ftreets. 
Approaches  were  made  by  trenches;  batteries 
were  conftructed,  and  planted  with  machines  for 
throwing  great  flones,  and  with  battering  cannon 
to  make  breaches  in  the  walls.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  artillery,  the  ditch  was  filled  up 
with  branches  of  trees,  earth,  and  ftones.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  miners  were  employed  in  making 
approaches  under-ground  ;  and  thefe  being  fbme- 
times  met  by  counterminers,  bloody  fkirmifhes 
were  fought  between  the  befiegers  and  befieged. 
In  thefe  Ikirmifhes  in  the  mines,  Henry  himfelf 


*3  See  Monftrelet,  tom.i.     Thomas  de  Ehnham, 
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frequently  engaged.  The  beiiegers  and  befieged 
annoyed  each  other  by  flights  of  quarrels  from 
their  crofs-bows,  and  by  large  bodies  of  combuf- 
tible  materials  fet  on  fire  and  difcharged  from 
engines.  By  thefe  means  Henry  took  every  city, 
town,  and  caflle  in  France  that  he  befieged, 
either  in  perfon  or  by  his  generals,  though  fome 
of  them  were  defended,  with  great  bravery,  to 
the  laft  extremity. 

Art  of  An  art  was  invented  on  the  continent,  and  in- 

tulg*  troduced  into  this  ifland,  in  this  period,  which, 
though  it  cannot  be  called  neceifary,  is  certainly 
mbfl  excellent  and  ufeful.  This  was  the  art  of 
printing;  which  hath  contributed  fo  much  to 
difpel  that  darknefs  in  which  the  world  was  in- 
volved, and  difrufe  the  light  of  religion,  learning, 
and  knowledge  of  all  kinds.  But  though  printing 
hath  thrown  much  light  on  every  other  fubje6l, 
its  own  <5rigin~  remains  in  fome  obfcurity ;  and 
there  have  been  many  difputes  about  the  time 
when,  the  place  where,  and  perfon  by  whom, 
it  was  invented.  Without  entering  into  thefe 
difputes  (in  which  Britain  is  not  concerned),  it 
may  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that,  upon  the  whole, 
it  feems  moft  probable,  that  Laurentius  Cofter, 
keeper  of  the  cathedral  of  Haerlem  conceived 
the  firfl  idea  of  printing  about  A.D.  1430. ;  and 
between  that  time  and  A.D.  1440.,  when  he 
died,  printed  feveral  fmall  books  in  that  city, 
with  wooden  types  tied  together  with  threads. 
.As  this  art  was  likely  to  be  very  profitable,  Lau- 
rentius kept  the  fecret  with  great  care,  and 
wiftied  to  tranfmit  it  to  his  family.  But  this  de- 

fign 
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fign  did  not  fucceed.  For  about  the  time  of  his 
death,  John  Geinsfleich,  one  of  his  workmen, 
made  his  efcape  from  Haerlem,  carrying  with 
him,  it  is  faid,  fome  of  his  mailer's  types,  and 
retired  to  Mentz,  and  there  began  to  print  with 
wooden  types,  A.D.  1441.,  being  encouraged 
and  fupplied  with  money  by  John  Fuft,  a  wealthy 
citizen.  About  two  years  after  he  fettled  at 
Mentz,  John  Geinsfleich,  or  his  afliflant  John 
Gutenberg,  invented  metal-types,  and  fet  them 
in  frames ;  which  was  fo  great  an  improvement, 
thatthe  city  of  Mentz  claimed  the  honour  of  being 
the  place  where  printing  was  invented 64.  From 
Haerlem  and  Mentz,  this  noble  art  was  gradu- 
ally conveyed  to  other  cities  of  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  England  and  other  countries. 

All  our  hiilorians  and  other  writers,  who  flou-  in  Eng- 
rifhed  in  or  near  thofe  times,  and  mention  the  land' 
introduction  of  printing  into  England,  unani- 
moufly,  and  without  heiitation,  afcribe  that  ho- 
nour to  Mr.  William  Caxton,  mercer  and  citizen 
of  London65.  Attempts  have  fince  been  made 
to  deprive  him  of  that  honour,  in  favour  of  one 
Corfellis,  who,  it  is  pretended,  printed  here  fome 
years  before  him.  But  the  flory  of  Corfellis  is 
in  many  particulars  improbable;  and  there  feems 
Hill  ?to  be  good  reafon  to  believe  that  Mr.  Caxton 
was  really  the  firft  printer  of  England66.  This 
modeft,  worthy,  and  induflrious  man  hath  been 
already  noticed  as  an  hiflorian ;  he  was  alfo  the 

64  See  Meerman,  Mattaire,  Marchand,  Palmer,  Ames,  &c.  on  the 
hiftory  of  printing. 

«  See  Dr.Middleton's  work*,  4to.,  vol. 3.  p.  245.          66~  Id.  ibid. 
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tranflator  of  many  books  out  of  French  into  Eng- 
glifh  ;  but  he  merited  mod  of  his  country  by  in- 
troducing  the  art  of  printing.  After  he  had 
ferved  his  apprenticeship  to  an  eminent  mercer 
in  London,  he  went  into  the  Low  Countries, 
A.D.  1442.,  as  agent  to  the  Mercers'  Company, 
and  relided  abroad  about  thirty  years.  He  was 
appointed  by  Edward  IV.,  A.D.  1464.,  his  am- 
bafiador  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy,  one  of  the  greateft 
princes  in  Europe  ;  and  when  the  Lady  Marga- 
ret, King  Edward's  lifter,  was  married  to  Charles 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  A.  D.  1468,,  he  was  greatly 
favoured  and  much  employed  by  that  active  prin- 
cefs67.  Though  Mr.  Caxton  was  now  about  fifty- 
iix  years  of  age,  being  a  man  of  great  curioiity 
and  indefatigable  induftry,  he  acquired,  "  at 
"  grete  charge  and  difpenfe"  (as  he  fays  himfelf), 
fo  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  new  and  admired 
art  of  printing,  that  he  actually  printed,  A.D  147 1., 
at  Cologne,  a  book  which  he  had  tranflated  out 
of  French  into  Englifh,  called  The  Recule  of  the 
Hi/lories  of  Troy  e^.  Having  prefented  a  copy  of 
this  book  to  his  patronefs,  the  Duchefs  of  Bur- 
gundy, for  which  he  was  well  rewarded,  and  dif- 
pofed  of  as  many  copies  as  he  could  on  the 
continent,  he  came  over  to  England,  A.D.  1472., 
bringing  with  him  the  remaining  copies  as  fpeci- 
mens  of  his  Ikill  in  the  art69.  Encouraged  by  Tho- 

67  Rym.  Feed.  torn. ii.  p. 591.  *8  Arae«,  p.a — 5. 

f9  Middleton,  p.  349* 
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mas  Milling,  Abbot  of  Weft  minder,  and  others, 
he  letup  a  printing  prefs,  A.D.  1473., mo^ Pro' 
bably  in  the  almonry  of  Weftminfter-abbey,  where 
it  is  certain  he  wrought  a  fewyears  after;  and  from 
that  prefs  he  produced,  in  March  A.D.  1474.,  a 
fmall  book  tranflated  by  himfelf  out  of  French, 
called  The  Game  atCheJs,  which  is  the  firft  book 
we  know  with  certainty  was  printed  in  England70. 
From  this  time  to  his  death,  A.D.  1491.,  he  ap- 
plied with  fo  much  ardour  to  tranflating  and  print- 
ing, that  though  he  was  an  old  man,  he  publifhed 
about  fifty  books,  fome  of  them  large  volumes, 
and  many  of  them  tranflated  by  himfelf71.  How 
productive  is  inceffant  labour,  and  how  worthy 
are  fuch  men  as  Caxton  of  a  place  in  the  hiftory 
of  their  country ! 

Though  Mr.  Caxton  was  the  firft,  he  was  not  Printers. 
the  only  printer  in  England  in  this  period.  Theo- 
dore Rood,  John  Lettow,  William  Machelina, 
and  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  foreigners,  and  Thomas 
Hunt,  an  Englifhman,  printed  in  London  both 
before  and  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Caxton ;  by 
whom,  it  is  probable,  the  foreigners  were  brought 
into  England,  and  employed  as  his  affiftants. 7a 
A  fchoolmafter  of  St.  Alban's,  whofe  name  is  not 
preferved,  fet  up  a  prefs  at  that  place ;  and  feverai 
books  were  printed  at  Oxford  between  A.D.  1478, 
and  1485. 73  In  the  colophon  of  one  of  the  books 


70  Middleton,  p.  249.     Ames,  p«5. 

71  Id.  ibid.     See  Biographia  Britannica,  in  Caxton. 
™  Ames,  p.  7 6 — no.     Middleton,  p.  240. 

7i  Id.  p. 439.  243. 
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printed  there  in  the  lad  of  thefe  years  are  the 
following  verfes : 


Celatos,  Veneti,  nobis  tranfmittere  libros 
Cedite,  nos  aliis  vendimus,  O  Veneti ! 

which  feerri  to  indicate,  that  the  Englifh  printers 
were  not  only  able  to  anfwer  the  demand  for 
books  at  home,  but  even  exported  fome  of  their 
works. 74 

In  Scot-         No  book  hath  yet  been  difcovered  printed  in 
Scotland  in  this  period.     But  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  firfl  productions  of  the  Scottifh  prefs 
perilhedin  the  almod  total  deftruction  of  the  ca- 
thedral and  monadic  libraries  at  the  Reformation. 
The  Scots  had  great  intercourfe  with  the  Low 
Countries,  where  that  art  was  much  practifed. 
James  III.  was  exceedingly  fond  of  the  arts,  and 
of  artifts,  and  no  lefs  fond  of  books ;  and  there- 
fore could  not  but  wifti  to  introduce  this  admired 
art  into  his  dominions.     I  have  now  before  me  a 
large,  beautiful,  and  iplendid  book,  which  be- 
longed to  that  prince,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing infcription,  in  the  hand- writing  of  thofe  times, 
ontheblankleaffrontingthetitlepage: — IJteliber 
pertinet  Excelkntiffimo  et  invi&iffimo  Prindpi  Ja- 
cobo  Tcrtio,  Deigratia^ScotorumRegilttiiftriffimo. 
A  little  below  is  the  king's  fubfcription,  Jacobus 
Tertius  R.  in  a  very  drong  and  beautiful  hand.  It 
is  a  voluminous  fydem  of  fcholadic  moral  philo- 

74  Middleton,  p.  240. 
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fophy,  called  Speculum  Moralitatis  (the  Mirror 
of  Morality),  compofed  by  the  famous  Dr.  Vin- 
centius,  confiding  of  278  leaves  in  large  folio,  of 
very  thick  and  white  paper,  without  fignatures, 
catchwords,  pages,  or  fblios,beautifullyprintedm 
twocolumns,  andinfomeplacesfinelyilluminated. 
At  the  end  is  this  colophon :  Vincentii  Speculi  Mo- 
ralitatis liber fecundus,  in  quo  de  quatuor  noviffimis 
differ  itur^Jinitfeliciter  *  *  *,  without  printer's 
name,  place,  or  date.  But  from  the  form  of  the 
letter,  the  greatnumberof  abbreviations,  the  want 
of  fignatures,  catchwords,  and  folios,  and  fome 
other  marks,  it  appears  to  have  been  printed 
about  A.  D.  1 470.,  mod  probably  at  Venice.  This 
is  indeed  no  proof  that  printing  was  introduced 
into  Scotland  in  this  period ;  but  it  is  a  proof  that 
James  III.  was  at  the  pains  and  expence  of  pro- 
curing the  moft  fplendid  and  voluminous  produc- 
tions of  the  prefs  from  foreign  countries. 


SECTION  II. 

Hiftory  of  the  Jim  and  pleafing  Arts  of  Sculpture, 
Painting,  Poetry,  and  Mufic,  in  Britain,  .  from 
A.D.  1400.  to  A.D.  1485. 


IF  the  frequent  wars  in  which  the  people  of  ^  un" 
Britain  were  engaged  in  this  period  were  un 
friendly  to  the  neceflary,  they  could  not  be  favour-  arts- 
able  to  the  fine  and  pleafing  arts;  and  if  any  of 
thefe  flourifhed,  it  muft  have  beejn  owing  to  fome 
1  6  accidental 
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accidental  circumflances.  For  the  mufes  and  the 
graces  naturally  fly  from  fcenes  of  tumult  and  de- 
vaitation,  and  delight  in  the  calm  and  fecurity 
of  national  profperity  and  peace.  A  very  brief 
account,  therefore,  of  thefe  arts,  in  this  place, 
will  be  fufficient. 

Sculpture.  We  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  fculptors 
and  ftatuaries  were  more  employed,  and  better 
rewarded  for  their  works,  in  this  than  in  any 
former  period,  which  m  nit  have  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  their  art.  Thefollowers  of  Wick- 
liffe  condemned  the  worfliip  of  images  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms;  and  feveral  of  them  fubmitted  to 
fuffer  the  moft  painful  death,  rather  than  to  ac- 
knowledge the  iawfulnefs  of  that  worfhip  r.  This 
alarmed  the  clergy,  and  made  themredoubletheir 
efforts  to  mfpire  the  minds  of  the  people  with  a 
fuperflitious  veneration  for  images.  With  this 
view,  they  not  only  propagated  many  (lories  of 
miracles  wrought  by  images,  but  they  increafed 
the  number  of  them,  and  grudged  no  expence  to 
procure  fuch  as,  by  the  excellence  of  their  work- 
manfhip,  the  beauty  of  their  appearance,  and  the 
richnefs  of  their  drefs,  were  likely  to  excite  the 
admiration,  and  inflame  the  devotion,  of  the 
multitude  towards  them*.  Thefe  efforts  were  not 
unfuccefsful.  There  was  no  time  in  which  the 
worfhip  of  images  more  prevailed  than  in  the  age 
immediately  before  the  Reformation  ;  nor  was 
there  any  thing  which  the  people  of  England  then 
relinquished  with  greater  reluctance,  than  the 


*  Fox,  p.476»  477-  2  W.  p,489,  &c. 
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images  in  their  churches.  Thefe,  however,  were 
at  length  completely  removed  and  deflroyed  ; 
which  puts  it  out  of  our  power  to  judge  by  in- 
fpetftion  of  the  degree  of  excellence  to  which 
fculpture  had  arrived  in  this  period.  A  few 
flatues  flill  remain  in  niches,  on  the  outfide  of 
fome  of  our  cathedrals,  particularly  on  the  weft 
end  of  the  cathedral  of  Wells  ;  and  though  thefe 
outride  flatues  were  probably  not  the  works  of 
the  befl  artifls,  they  afford  no  unfavourable  fpe- 
cimen  of  this  art  in  thofe  times.3 

The  tafle  of  adorning  fepulchral  monuments  Statues. 
with  flatues,  and  figures  in  baflb  and  alto  relievo, 
prevailed  as  much,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the 
continent,  in  this  as  in  any  period ;  and  this 
tafle  procured  much  employment  to  the  fculptor 
and  flatuary.  Many  of  thefe  monuments,  with 
their  flatues,  were  defaced  or  ruined  with  the  con- 
ventual churches  in  which  they  were  placed ; 
but  thofe  on  the  monuments  in  other  churches 
efcaped  much  better  than  the  images  which  had 
been  obje6ls  of  adoration  ;  and  great  numbers  of 
them  are  flill  remaining 4.  If  we  had  proper 
drawings  and  defcriptions  of  thefe  monuments, 
with  their  flatues  and  other  ornaments,  they 
would  not  appear  inferior  to  thofe  of  France, 
of  which  very  elegant  drawings  and  defcriptions 
have  been  publifhed 5.  For  we  know  with  cer- 
tainty, that  Englifh  artifls  were  employed  in 
erecting  monuments  for  fome  of  the  great 

3  Brown  Willes  Metr.  Abb.  vol. a.  p.  3 75.     Warton  on  Spencer, 
tol.a.  p.  197.  4  Strutt,  vol.3-  p.  184. 

5  See  Montfau9on  Monumens  Franyoia,  torn. 3. 
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princes  on  the  continent.  Thomas  Colyn  /Thomas 
Holewell,  and  Thomas  Poppehowe,  made  the 
alabafter  tomb  of  John  IV.  Duke  of  Britanny,  in 
London,  carried  it  over,  and  erected  it  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Nantes,  A.D.  1408.  6  We  know  alfo, 
that  the  great  Engiiih  barons  of  thole  times  ex- 
pended much  money  on  their  monuments,  and 
employed,  in  executing  them,  the  bed  artifts 
that  could  be  found  7.  A  few  of  thefe  artiits 
were  foreigners  ;  but  the  greateft  number  of 
them  were  natives  of  England.  Of  the  five  ar- 
tifts who  were  employed,  in  erecting  the  monu- 
ment of  Richard  Beauchamp  Earl  of  Warwick 
(who  died  A.D.  1439.),  and  adorning  it  with 
images,  four  were  Englifhmen,  viz.  two  marblers, 
one  founder,  and  one  copperfrnith  ;  the  other 
artift  was  a  Dutch  goldfmith.  The  number  of 
images  adorning  this  monument  was  thirty-two, 
befides  the  great  image  of  the  Earl.  Thefe  were 
all  caft  of  the  fineft  latten,  by  William  Auftin, 
founder,  of  London,  and  gilded  with  gold  by  Bar- 
tholomew Lambefpring,  the  Dutch  goldfmith8. 
Though  the  beauty  of  this  monument,  and  its 
various  ornaments,  is  much  impaired  by  time, 
yet  fome  parts  of  it  are  in  fuch  prefervation, 
as  to  give  us  a  favourable  idea  of  the  Ikill 
of  thefe  artifts,  and  of  the  improving  ftate  of 
their  feveral  arts.  This  monument,  with  the 
chapel  of  our  Lady  in  St.Mary's  church,  War- 


f  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  8.  p.  510. 

7  See  Monumenta  Weftmonfterienfia.     Weaver's  Funeral  Monu- 
ments.    Dugdale's  Warwicklhire,     Stow's  Survey,  &c.  &c. 

8  Dugdale'g  Warwicklhire,  vol.i.  p.  445,  446. 
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wick,  in  which  it  was  erected,  coft  2481!.  45.  yd., 
equivalent  to  24,800!.  of  our  money  at  prefent9. 
In  a  word,  in  an  age  when  hardly  any  perfon  of 
rank  or  wealth  died  who  had  not  a  monument 
erected  to  his  memory,  with  his  effigies,  in  free- 
Hone,  marble,  or  metal  upon  it,  the  artiils  who 
were  employed  in  erecting  thefe  monuments, 
having  fo  much  employment,  and  ib  great  en- 
couragement, could  not  fail  to  make  improve- 
ments  in  their  arts. 

The  reigning  fuperflitions  of  thofe  times,  with  Painting. 
the  vanity  of  the  rich  and  great,  contributed  as 
much  to  the  improvement  of  painting,  as  of  the 
arts  above  mentioned,  by  furnifliing  conftant  em- 
ployment, and  good  encouragement,  to  a  great 
number  of  painters.  For  as  cathedral,  conven- 
tual, and  other  rich  churches,  were  crowded  with 
crucifixes  and  images,  and  their  chapels  with  fe- 
pulchral  ftatues,  fo  the  walls  of  both  were  almoft 
covered,  and  their  windows  almoft  obfcured, 
with  paintings  of  various  kinds,  as  pictures  of  our 
Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  apoftles,  and  other 
faints,  Scripture-hiilories,  allegorical  and  armo- 
rial pieces,  &c.  All  thefe  paintings  have  been 
long  ago  deftroyed,  except  a  few  fragments  of 
painted  glafs ;  but  we  have  fufficient  evidence 
that  they  did  exift,  and  that  many  of  them  were 
painted  in  this  period.  "  John  Carpenter,  town- 
"  clerk  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
"  caufed,  with  great  expences,  to  be  curioufly 
"  painted  upon  board,  about  the.  north  cloifter 

9  Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  vol.i.  p. 447. 
VOL.  X.  P  "   Of 
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"  of  St.  Paul's,  a  monument  of  Death,  leading 
"  all  edates,  with  the  fpeeches  of  Death,  and 
"  anfwer  of  every  Hate I0."  This  famous  pi6lure, 
called,  the  Dance  of  Death,  contained  the  figures 
of  perfons  in  all  the  different  ranks  of  life,  in 
their  proper  dreffes,  and  was  painted  in  imita- 
tion of  one  of  the  fame  kind,  in  the  cloifler  ad- 
joining to  St.  Innocent's  church-yard  in  Paris. 
The  French  verfes  were  tranflated  intoEngliih  by 
John  Lydgate,  the  poetic  monk  of  Bury  ".  The 
expence  of  painting  the  above-mentioned  monu- 
ment of  Richard  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  cha- 
pel, was  confiderable  ;  and  thefe  paintings  were 
of  different  kinds,  and  performed  by  different 
artiils.  John  Prudde,  glazier  in  Wedminder, 
engaged  to  glaze  the  chapel  "  with  glafs  from 
"  beyond  the  feas,  of  the  fined  colours,  of  blue, 
"  yellow,  red,  purpure,  fanguine,  and  violet,  and 
"  of  all  other  colours  that  lhall  be  mofl  neceffary 
"  and  bed,  to  make  rich  and  embellifh  the  mat-. 
"  ters,  images,  and  dories,  that  fhall  be  delivered 
"  to  him  by  patterns  on  paper,  afterwards  to  be 
"  newly  traced  and  pictured  by  another  painter, 
"  in  rich  colour,  at  his  charges  l\"  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  fifty-three  delineations,  il- 
ludrating  the  hidory  of  this  Earl  of  Warwick 
by  John  Roufe,  who  then  refided  at  Warwick 
(contained  in  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  library),  which 
have  been  publifhed  by  Mr.  Strutt,  are  the  very 

10  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  voLi.  p.  261. 

11  Dugdale's  St.Paul's,  p.  134.    Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
Tol.i.  p.  7 1.  8vo. 

12  Dugdale's  Warwickfhire,  vol.j.  p.446. 
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patterns  that  were  delivered  to  John  Prudde  to 
be  painted  on  the  windows  of  the  chapel,  or 
that  thefe  delineations  were  copied  from  the 
windows  after  they  were  painted  l3.  However 
this  may  be,  the  glafs  and  workmanftiip  cod 
io81.,  equivalent  to  io8ol.  of  our  money I4.  John 
Brentwood  fteyner,  of  London,  covenanted  "  to 
"  paint  fine  and  curioufly  on  the  weft  wall  of  the 
cc  chapel,  the  dome  of  our  Lord  God  Jefus,  and 
"  all  manner  of  devices  and  imagery  thereto  be- 
"  longing,  of  fair  and  lightly  proportion ;"  for 
which  he  was  to  receive  13!.  6s.  8d.,  equivalent 
to  130!. IS  Chriftian  Coliburne  painter  in  Lon- 
don, covenanted  u  to  paint  in  mofl  fine,  faireil, 
"  and  curious  wife,  four  images  of  ftone  ordained 
"  for  the  new  chapel  in  Warwick ;  whereof  two 
"  principal  images,  the  one  of  our  Lady,  the  other 
"  of  St.  Gabriel  the  angel  j  and  two  lefs  images, 
"  one  of  St.  Anne  and  another  of  St.  George  : 
"thefe  four  to  be  painted  with  the  finelt  oil 
"  colours,  in  the  richeft,  fineft,  and  freiheft  clo- 
"  things  that  may  be  made  of  fine  gold,  azure,  of 
"  fine  purpure,  of  fine  white,  and  other  fineft  co- 
"  lours  neceilary,  garnifhed,  bordered,  and  pow- 
"  dered,  in  the  fineft  and  curioufeft  wife l6." 
We  have  no  opportunity  of  knowing  with  what 
tafte  thefe  paintings  were  executed  ;  but  it  was 
certainly  intended  that  they  fhould  be  very  fine. 

Portrait-painting  had  not  yet  become  fafliiona-  Portrait- 
ble,  and  we  hardly  hear  of  any  portraits  that  were 

13  Sec  Strutt,vol.3.  '*  Dugdale,  vol.  3. 

'5  Id.  ibid.  p. 447.  1<5  Id.  ibid. 
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painted  in  this  period,  except  thofe  of  a  few  great 
princes,  prelates,  and  nobles  '7.  As  this  branch 
of  the  art,  therefore,  was  not  much  cultivated, 
it  was  not  much  improved.  The  portraits  of  the 
kings  and  queens  of  England,  and  of  a  few  other 
eminent  perfons  of  thofe  times,  which  are  ftill 
preferved,  have  been  examined  by  a  gentleman 
of  diftinguiftied  tafle ;  and  on  his  authority  it 
may  be  fafely  pronounced,  that  portrait-painting 
in  Britain  was  then  in  a  very  imperfect  (late l8. 
In  the  mufaeum  of  the  fociety  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  lately  eilabliihed  at  Edinburgh,  by  a 
royal  charter,  there  is  a  portrait,  in  oil  colours, 
well  preferved,  with  the  following  infcription,  in 
Spaniih,  at  the  bottom,  "  The  moll  excellent  and 
"  mod  ferene  Lord  T.  George  Innes,  a  native 
"  of  Scotland,  minifter-provincial  and  vicar-ge- 
"  neral  of  England,  cardinal,  who  flourifhed 
"  A.D.  1412.,  and  wrote  thofe  books."  The 
books  are  painted  near  the  top  of  the  picture  on 
a  ftielf,  with  the  following  titles  in  Latin:  "  De- 
"  fcription  of  Jerufalem  in  its  deformity — La- 
"  mentations  of  the  Holy  Land — Griefs  of  the 
cc  Virgin  Mary — Hiflory  of  the  order  of  the 
"  Holy  Trinity  for  the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives." The  cardinal  is  drawn  in  the  habit 
of  the  order  of  the  Trinity  (in  which  he  made 
a  confpicuous  figure,  as  iuperior  of  the  con- 
vent at  Aberdeen,  minifter-provincial  for  Scot- 


See  Hon.  Mr.  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  ch.s,  3. 
Id.  ibid. 
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land,  and  at  lad  vicar-general  for  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland),  with  the  crofs  of  that  order  on 
his  bread,  and  the  red  mantle  of  a  cardinal  above 
his  habit.  On  his  head  he  hath  a  fmall  red  bon- 
net, and  the  large  red  hat  on  a  table  before  him. 
In  his  right  hand,  extended,  he  holds  a  pen,  in 
his  left  a  fcroll  of  paper;  his  eyes  are  lifted  up, 
his  face  turned  a  little  to  one  fide,  with  ftrong  ex- 
preffions  of  intenfe  thought  and  contemplation. 
This  pi6lure  hath  probably  been  preferved  by  the 
care  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  family  of 
Innes,  in  Aberdeenfhire,  from  which  the  cardinal 
was  defcended,  and  was  lately  prefented  to  the 
fociety  by  a  gentleman  of  that  family.  If  it  was 
really  painted  in  Spain,  A.D.  1412.,  only  two 
years  after  painting  in  oil  is  faid  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  John  Van  Eyck,  it  affords  another 
prefumptive  proof,  that  this  invention  is  more 
ancient  than  is  commonly  believed. 

The  illuminators  of  books  fupplied  the  place  Hiumina 
both  of  hifloryand  portrait-painters  in  this  period,  tors< 
and  prefent  us  with  the  pictures  of  many  eminent 
perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  reprefentations  of 
various  tranfactions,  in  miniature.  This  delicate 
art  of  illuminating  was  chiefly  cultivated  by  the 
monks,  and  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. Many  beautiful  fpecimens  of  this  art  are 
flill  remaining  in  the  Britifh  Mufseum,  and  other 
libraries ;  and  prints  of  a  confiderable  number 
of  them  have  been  publifhed  by  Mr.  Strutt  l\ 

'*  See  Strutt's  Ecclefuftical  and  Civil  Antiquities  of  England. 
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Though  thefe  prints  do  not  exhibit  the  bright 
and  vivid  colours  of  the  originals,  they  give  us  a 
view,  not  only  of  the  perfons  and  dreffes  of  our 
anceflors,  but  alfo  of  their  cufloms,  manners, 
arts,  and  employment,  their  arms,  fhips,  houfes, 
furniture,  &c.  and  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  Ikill 
in  drawing  and  colouring.  Their  figures  are  often 
ilifi'and  formal ;  but  their  ornaments  are  in  ge- 
neral fine  and  delicate,  and  their  colours  clear 
and  bright,  particularly  their  gold  and  azure.  In 
fomeof  thefe  illuminations  the  paffionsareftrong- 
ly  painted.  How  ftrongly,  for  example,  is  terror 
painted  in  the  faces  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick's 
failors,  when  they  were  threatened  with  a  fliip- 
wreck,  and  grief  in  the  countenances  of  thofe 
who  were  prefent  at  the  death  of  that  hero  ? ao 
After  the  introduction  of  printing,  this  elegant 
art  of  illuminating  gradually  declined,  and  at 
length  was  quite  neglected. 

Poetry.  Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  John  Gower,  the  illuf- 

trious  fathers  of  Englifli  poetry,  died  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  period ;  and  after  their  death, 
that  pleafing  art  evidently  declined  and  lan- 
guifhed.  Of  this  their  fuccefTors  feem  to  have 
been  fenfible,  acknowledged  them  for  their  maf- 
ters,  and  loaded  them  with  praifes. 

Pralfe  of         James  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  an  excellent  poet, 

and^ow    as  we^  as  mo^  accompli^160"  prince,  concludes 
er  by         his  poem  called  The  King9 s  Quair,  with  a  kind  of 
James  i.     dedication  of  it  to  the  memory  of  thefe  two 
great  poets,  then  lately  dead. 

20  See  Strutt,  vol.  a.  plates  5 6.  58. 

Unto 
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Unto  impnis  of  my  maifteris  dere, 

Gowere  and  Chaucere,  that  on  the  'fteppis  fatt 

Of  rethorike,  quhill  thai  were  lyvand  here, 

Superlative  as  poetis  laureate, 

In  moralitee  and  eloquence  ornate, 

I  recommend  my  buk  in  lynis  feven, 

And  eke  their  faulis  unto  the  blifle  of  heyin.  " 

Occleve,  who  feems  to  have  been  perfonally  By  Oc- 
acquainted  with  Chaucer,  and  to  have  received  c 
inftru&ions  from   him   in    poetry,    frequently 
laments  his  death  in  very  pathetic  {trains : 

My  dere  mayfter,  God  his  foul  quite, 

And  fader  Chaucer  fayne  would  have  me  taught ; 

But  I  was  dule,  and  learned  lyte  or  naught, 

Alas  !  my  worthy  mayfter  honourable, 

This  londis  very  trefour  and  rechefle, 

Deth,  by  thy  deth,  hathe  harme  irreparable 

Unto  us  done. " 

John  Lydgate,  the  poetic  monk  of  Bury,  was  By  Lyd- 
no  lefs  lavifli  in  his  praifes  of  Chaucer :  gate* 

My  maifter  Chaucer     ........ 

And  if  I  ftiall  fliortly  hym  defcrive, 

Was  never  none  to  thys  daye  alyve, 

To  reken  all,  bothe  of  young  and  olde, 

That  worthy  was  his  inkehorne  for  to  holde. 23 

As  thefe  three  writers,  who  thus  celebrated 
their  illuflrious  predeceffbrs,  were  unqueftion- 
ably  the  beft  poets  of  this  period,  it  is  neceflary 

"  Poetical  Remains  of  James  I.  p.  162. 

22  Warton's  Hiftory  of  Poetry,  vol.  a.  p. 42. 

23  Lydgate's  Siege  of  Troy,  book  5. 
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to  give   a  brief  account  of  their  genius  and 
principal  works. 

James  I.  AS  Jamesl.  of  Scotland  was  one  of  the  mod 
nate.FU  accompliflied  princes  that  ever  filled  a  throne, 
he  was  alfo  one  of  the  moft  unfortunate.  After 
fpending  almoft  twenty  years  in  captivity,  and 
encountering  many  difficulties  on  his  return  into 
his  native  kingdom,  he  was  murdered  by  barba- 
rous aifaflins,  in  the  prime  of  life.  In  the  monu- 
ments of  his  genius  he  hath  been  almofl  equally 
unfortunate.  No  veftiges  are  now  remaining  of 
his  Ikill  in  architecture,  gardening  and  painting; 
though  we  are  affured  by  one  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  him,  that  he  excelled  in  all  thefe 
arts 24.  Many  of  the  productions  of  his  pen  have 
alfo  perifhed ;  for  he  tells  us  himfelf  that  he 
wrote  much25 ;  and  we  know  of  only  three  of 
his  poems  that  are  now  extant,  viz.  ChrinVs 
Kirk  of  the  Green — Peebles  to  the  Play  —  and 
the  King's  Quair,  which  was  lately  discovered 
by  Mr.  Warton,  and  hath  been  publifhed  by 
another  gentleman  26.  But  flender  as  thefe  re- 
mains are,  they  afford  fufficient  evidence,  that 
the  genius  of  this  royal  poet  was  not  inferior 
to  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  that 
it  was  equally  fitted  for  the  gay  eft  or  the  braved 
ft  rains. 


34  Scoticron.  Iib.i6.  cap.  30. 
*s  King's  Quair,  canto  i.  ft  an.  13. 

16  See  Poetical  Remains  of  James  I.  publifhed  by  William  Tytler 
of  Woodhoufelee,  Efq.     Warton's  Hift.  Poet.  vol.  z.  p.  125. 
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The  firfl  of  the  above  mentioned  poems  is  well  chrift's 
known,  and  hath  been  often  printed.  It  is  a  Kirk* 
ludicrous  defcription  of  a  country-wedding,  at 
ChriuVs  Kirk,  in  Aberdeenmire,  which  began 
with  mufic  and  dancing,  and  ended  in  a  fray. 
The  awkward  gambols  and  merriment  of  the 
country-people,  and  the  comical  incidents  of  a 
quarrel  which  enfued  between  two  young  men, 
and  foon  became  general,  with  the  ridiculous 
attitudes,  actions,  and  fpeeches  of  the  com- 
batants, (who  threatened  much,  and  performed 
little,)  are  defcribed  in  ftrains  of  wit  and  plea- 
fantry  highly  entertaining  to  thofe  who  under- 
fland  the  language.  The  laft  flanza,  which  de- 
fcribes  a  cowardly  braggadochio,  who  appeared 
with  terrible  threats,  after  the  fray  was  ended, 
and  when  he  knew  there  was  no  danger,  may  be 
given  as  a  fpecimen  : 

Quhen  all  wes  done,  Dik  with  ane  aix 
'    Camfurth  to  fell  a  fuddir,*7 
Quod  he,  quhair  ar  yon  hangit  frnaix, 

Rycht  now  wald  flane  my  bnuler  : 
His  wyf  bad  him  ga  hame,  Gib  glaiks, 

And  fa  did  Meg  his  muder, 
He  turnit,  and  gaif  them  baith  their  paikis, 

For  he  durft  ding  nane  uder, 

For  feir, 
At  Chriftis  Kirk  of  the  Grene  that  day. 

The  hiftorian  John  Major,  who  flourifhed  in  Peebles  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Play. 
the  fixteenth  century,  acquaints  us,  that  in  his 
time  feveral  poems  which  had  been  compofed 

37  To  kill  a  great  number. 

by 
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by  James  I.,  were  repeated  and  admired  by  the 
people  of  Scotland ;  particularly  a  very  witty 
and  pleafant  fong,  which  began  with  thefe  words, 
"  Yas  fin,  &c.,"  and  another  with  "  At  Bel- 
"  tayn28."  It  had  long  been  fuppofed  that 
both  thefe  poems  were  irretrievably  loft.  The 
laft  of  them,  however,  hath  been  lately  reco- 
vered and  publifhed,  with  this  title,  "  Pebles 
"  to  the  Play*9."  It  is  in  the  fame  kind  of 
flanza  and  verfe  with  Chrift's  Kirk  of  the 
Green,  and  with  the  fame  pleafantry  and  hu- 
mour defcribes  the  adventures  of  a  company 
of  country-people,  who  went  to  Peebles  to 
fee  the  annual  games  at  that  place.  This 
amiable  prince  feems  to  have  delighted  in 
feeing  his  fubjects  in  their  Sunday's  clothes, 
and  in  their  hours  of  feftivity.  The  firfl  ftanza 
may  be  a  fpecimen  : 

At  Beltane,  when  ilk  bodie  bownis 

To  Pebles  to  the  play, 
To  heir  the  fingen  and  the  foundia ; 

The  folace,  feith  to  fay, 
Be  firth  and  foreft  furth  they  found  ; 

Thay  graythit  tham  full  gay  ; 
God  wait  what  wald  they  do  that  ftound, 

For  it  was  thair  feeft  day, 
Thay  faid, 

Of  Pebles  to  the  play. 30 

King's  The  chief  work  of  King  James  now  known  is 

Quair.       the  poem  lately  publilhed,  called  the  King's  Quair, 

28  J.  Major  de  geftis  Scotorum. 

29  It  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Percy,  and  is  publiflied  in  a  colle&ion 
of  fele<£l  Scottifh  Ballads,  vol.2,  p.i. 

30  Colle&ion  of  feledl  Scottifh  Ballads,  vol.  a.  p.  i. 

i.e.  the 
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i.  e.  the  King's  Book,  confifting  of  197  flanzas,  of 
feven  lines  each,  divided  into  lix  cantos.  It  was 
written  in  honour  of  Lady  Jane  Beaufort,  his  beau- 
tiful miftrefs,  afterwards  his  beloved  queen  ;  and 
few  ladies  have  had  fo  fine  a  poem  compofed  in 
their  praife  by  a  royal  lover. 

In  the  firft  canto,  after  bewailing  the  uncom-  Canto  i 
fortable  days  and  reillefs  nights  he  fpent  in  prifon, 
he  tells  us,  that  one  morning  the  bell  that  rung  to 
matins  feemed  to  call  upon  him  to  tell  the  (lory 
of  his  love,  which,  after  fome  hefitation,  he  de- 
termined to  do,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  theorine 
mufes. 

In  the  fecond  canto,  he  relates  his  forrowful  Canto  a 
parting  with  his  friends  when  he  was  very  young, 
his  capture  and  imprifonment,  and  again  laments 
his  lofs  of  liberty  and  long  confinement,  in  very 
affecting  ilrains.  He  then  comes  to  the  main  fub- 
je6l  of  his  poem,  the  ftory  of  his  love ;  and  tells 
us,  that  one  morning  in  May,  as  he  was  looking 
down  from  the  window  of  his  prifon  in  Windfor 
caftle  into  the  garden  below,  liftening  to  the  love- 
fongs  of  nightingales,  and  wondering  what  the 
paffion  of  love  could  be,  which  he  had  never  felt, 
he  adds, 

And  therewith  keft  I  doun  myn  eye  ageyne, 
Quhare  as  I  faw  walking  under  the  Toure, 

Full  fecretely,  new  cumyn  hir  to  pleyne, 
The  faireft  or  the  frefcheft  zoung  floure 
That  ever  I  faw,  methought,  before  that  houre, 

For  quhich  fodayne  abate,  anon  aftert, 

The  blude  of  all  my  body  to  my  hert. 

16  He 
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He  then  paints  the  various  emotions  of  his 
heart,  and  the  beauties  of  his  miflrefs,  in  ilrong 
and  glowing  colours.  His  invocation  of  Venus, 
and  his  invitation  of  the  nightingales  to  entertain 
his  lady  with  their  fongs,  are  finely  imagined  and 
exprefled.  At  her  leaving  the  garden,  he  funk 
ihto  the  deepeft  melancholy : 

To  fene  her  part,  and  folowe  I  na  might, 
Methought  the  day  was  turnyt  into  nyt,  &c. 

Canto  3.  The  third  canto  proves,  that  King  James  pof- 
fefled  the  moft  rare  and  necefTary  qualification  of 
a  great  poet,  a  lively  and  inventive  fancy.  He 
imagined  that  he  was  tranfported  in  a  bright  cloud 
to  the  planet  Venus,  and  admitted  into  the  palace 
of  the  Queen  of  Love,  where  he  beheld  all  who  had 
been  the  votaries  of  that  divinity  divided  into  dif- 
ferent clafTes,  according  to  their  different  cha- 
racters and  fortunes.  His  defcriptions  of  thefe 
different  clafTes  of  lovers  difcover  that  he  had  ac- 
quired an  extenlive  knowledge  of  mankind,  even 
in  the  folitude  of  his  prifon.  The  clerical  and 
conventual  lovers,  who  had  taken  vows  of  virgi- 
nity, are  thus  defcribed : 

And  efter  this,  upon  yon  ftage  adoun, 
Tho*  that  thou  feis  ftand  in  capis  wyde : 

Yon  were  whilom  folk  of  religion, 
That  from  the  warld  their  governance  did  hide, 

And  freely  fervit  lufe  on  every  fyde, 
In  fecrete,  with  thaire  bodyis  and  thaire  gudis, 
And  lo  !  why  fo,  they  hingen  down  thaire  hudis. 

The 
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The  defcriptions  of  Cupid  and  Venus,  his  addrefs 
to  that  goddefs,  and  her  anfwer,  difcover  an  equal 
richnefs  of  expreffion  and  invention.  Venus, 
after  promifing  her  aid,  fends  him  under  the 
condu6l  of  Good-Hope  to  Minerva  for  advice. 

The  fourth  canto  contains  his  journey  to  the  Canto  4. 
palace  of  Minerva,  his  addrefs  to  that  goddefs, 
and  her  anf\ver.  Minerva,  after  queftioning  him 
concerning  the  nature  of  his  love,  and  being 
convinced  by  his  anfwers  that  it  was  of  the 
mofl  fincere,  virtuous,  and  honourable  kind, 
gives  him  many  wife  advices,  and  this  amongft 
others  : 

Be  trewe  and  meke,  and  ftedfaft  in  thy  thot. 
And  diligent  her  merci  to  procure, 

Not  onely  in  thy  word,  for  word  is  not, 
But  gtf  thy  werk  and  all  thy  befy  cure 

Accord  thereto 

Minerva  then  acquaints  him,  that  the  fuccefs  of 
every  enterprife  depended  on  the  decree  of  Hea- 
ven, which,  amongft  men,  was  called  Fortune, 
and  directs  him  to 

Pray  Fortune  help ;  for  fuich  unlikely  thing 
Full  oft  about  flic  fodeynly  dooth  bring. 

He  then  took  his  leave  of  Minerva,  and  thus  de- 
fcribes  his  defcent  from  her  celeftial  palace : 

AIs  ftraught  as  ony  lyne 

Within  a  beme,  that  thro  the  contree  dyvine, 
Sche  percyng  through  the  firmament  extendit, 
To  ground  ageyne  my  fpirit  is  defcendit. 

In 
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In  thefe  two  cantos,  the  King  very  artfully 
contrives  to  put  feveral  fine  compliments  to 
his  miftrefs  into  the  mouths  of  Venus  and 
Minerva. 

Canto  5.  In  the  fifth  canto,  he  fets  out  in  quefl  of  For- 
tune, conducted  by  Good- Hope,  and  defcribes 
the  rivers,  trees,  and  animals  of  the  beautiful 
country  through  which  they  travelled,  in  very 
poetical  language.  He  found  the  goddefs  fitting 
on  the  ground,  dreffed  in  a  party-coloured  robe, 
fometimes  frowning  and  fometimes  fmiling,  with 
her  wheel  before  her,  from  which  he  faw  many 
perfons  fall  headlong  into  a  profound  pit,  out  of 
which  few  of  them  emerged.  Having  implored 
her  aid  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  love,  me  encouraged 
him  to  mount  her  wheel  boldly,  to  fland  firm, 
and  hold  fail ;  but  in  affifting  him  to  mount,  he 
fays, 

She  by  the  ere  me  toke 

So  erneftly  that  there  withall  I  woke. 

Canto  6.  In  the  fixth  canto,  he  defcribes  the  painful  per- 
plexity he  was  in,  to  know  whether  what  had 
paffed  was  a  vain  dream,  or  a  real  vifion,  which 
could  afford  him  any  folid  hopes.  In  this  per- 
plexity he  walked  to  the  window  of  his  prifon, 
where  "  A  turture  white  as  calk"  alighted  upon 
his  hand,  with  a  ftalk  of  gillyflowers  in  her  beak, 
which  {he  delivered  to  him,  and  took  her  flight. 
On  the  leaves  of  the  flowers  thefe  verfes  were 
written : 

Awake ! 
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Awake  !  Awake  !  I  bring  lufar,  I  bring 
The  newis  glad,  that  blisful  ben  and  fure 

Of  thy  confort ;  now  lauch,  and  play,  and  fing, 
That  art  befid  fo  glad  an  a  venture  ; 

For  in  the  hevyn  decretit  is  thy  cure. 

Having  read  thefe  verfes  a  hundred  times, 
they  difpelled  all  his  fears,  and  filled  him  with 
the  moil  lively  tranfports  of  joy. 

To  thefe  fix  cantos  is  fubjoined  an  epilogue, 
in  which  he  pours  a  profulion  of  bleffings  on 
every  perfon  and  every  thing  which  had  contri- 
buted to  the  fuccefs  of  his  love,  and  paints  his 
own  happinefs  in  the  pureil  and  ftrongeil  colours* 

It  is  with  difficulty  I  reftrain  myfelf  from  giv- 
ing a  fuller  view  of  the  long-loft  remains  of  this 
mod  amiable  and  accomplimed  prince,  whofe 
fame  hath  not  been  equal  to  his  merits. 

Thomas  Occleve  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.,  and  compofed  a  confiderable  number 
of  poems  j  but  as  few  of  them  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  publication  in  print,  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  give  his  character  as  a  poet,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  the  beft  informed  and  mod  judicious  critics 
of  the  prefent  age.  "  Occleve  is  a  feeble  writer, 
"  confidered  as  a  poet ;  and  his  chief  merit  feems 
"  to  be,  that  his  writings  contributed  to  propa- 
"  gate  and  eftablifh  thofe  improvements  in  our 
"  language  which  were  now  beginning  to  take 
"  place.  His  works  indicate  a  coldnefs  of  genius, 

"  and, 
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"  and,  on  the  whole,  promife  no  gratification  to 
"  thofe  who  feek  for  invention  and  fancy." 3I 
Lydgate.  John  Lydgate,  a  monk  in  the  great  Benedictine 
monaftery  at  St.  Edmundfbury,  was  by  far  the 
mod  voluminous,  and,  in  fome  refpee~ls,  the  bed 
poet  of  this  period.  He  compofed  verfes  on  a 
great  variety  offubjeeT:s,and  many  different  occa- 
fions.  His  principal  works,  which  have  been 
printed,  were  thefe  four, — -TheLyfe  of  our  Lady, 
—  The  Fall  of  Princes,  —  The  Siege  of  Thebes, 
and  —  The  Defiru6lion  of  Troy.  Of  thefe^  and 
Lydgate's  other  poems,  the  reader  will  find  a  fatif- 
faclory  account,  with  many  fpecimens  of  the  ex- 
cellent work  quoted  below 32.  .  The  chief  excel- 
lencies of  this  poet  were,  the  fmoothnefs  of  his 
verfification,  and  the  ftrength,  beauty,  and  copi- 
oufnefs  of  his  defcriptions,  in  which  he  abounds ; 
but  he  feems  to  have  been  inferior  to  his  con- 
temporary King  James,  in  originality,  and  the 
powers  of  invention.  Lydgate  was  not  only  a 
good  poet,  but  alfo  a  general  fcholar,  acquainted 
with  all  the  learning  of  the  times  in  which  he 
flouriflied  ;  and  it  is  no  fmall  reproach  to  thofe 
times,  that  he  died  in  his  monaflery,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  without  ever  having  received  any 
preferment. 

Other  Several  other  poets,  or  rather  verfifiers,  appear- 

poets.        ed  in  this  period;  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  a 

place  in  general  hiftory.     I  am  fully  convinced, 

that  the  poems  publifhed  a  few  years  ago,  under 

31  Warton's  Hiftory  of  Englifh  Poetry,  vol.  a.  p.  58. 
3*  Id.  ibid.  p.  5 1— ioo« 

the 
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the  name  of  Thomas  Rowlie,  confeflbr  to  Wil- 
liam Canning,  the  famous  merchant  of  Briflol, 
were  neither  written  by  that  gentleman,  nor  by 
any  other  perfon  in  this  period.  It  is  impoffible, 
however,  to  perufe  thefe  poems,  without  lament- 
ing the  untimely  fate  of  the  unhappy  youth  who 
was  their  real  author. 

As  martial  rnufic  was  much  ufed  and  culti-  Martial 
vated  in  this  period,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  " 
improved ;  but  of  the  particulars  of  thefe  im- 
provements we   have    no  certain  information. 
The  band  which  attended  Henry  V.  in  France, 
confided  of  ten  clarions,  and  many  other  inftru- 
ments,  and  played  an  hour  every  morning  and 
another   every  evening,  at    the  King's  head- 
quarters. " 

Church  mufic  was  cultivated  with  as  much  Church 
care  and  diligence  in  this  as  in  any  preceding  mu  c* 
period.  As  the  clergy  endeavoured  to  captivate 
the  eyes  of  the  people  by  the  magnificence  of 
their  churches,  the  beauty  of  their  paintings  and 
images,  the  fplendour  of  their  dreffes,  the  pomp 
of  their  proceffions,  &c.  fo  they  endeavoured  to 
charm  their  ears  by  the  fweetnefs  of  their  mufic; 
efpecially  in  cathedral  and  conventual  churches, 
and  in  the  chapels  of  kings,  prelates,  and  great 
barons,  where  the  fervice  was  daily  fung  by  nu- 
merous bands  of  men  and  boys,  to  the  found  of 
organs.  This  made  it  necefTary  for  all  who  affili. 
ed  in  performing  the  public  offices  of  the  church, 
to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  mufic,  and 

33  Monftrelet,  Kb,  2.  ch.azy. 

VOL.  x.  Q  caufed 
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caufed  thofe  who  excelled  in  that  art  to  be  much 
admired  and  well  rewarded. 
Studied  as       Church  mufic  was  not  merely  practifed  as  an 

«l  Icicnpp 

art,  but  the  theory  of  it  was  ftudied  as  a  fcience, 
in  this  period.  It  was  one  of  the  four  fciences 
which  conftitutedthequadrivium  of  the  fchools; 
and  was  ftudied  with  greater  attention  than  any 
of  the  other  three,  which  were,  arithmetic,  geo- 
metry, and  aftronomy.  A  cbnfiderable  number 
of  the  youth  who  were  educated  for  the  church 
made  mufic  their  principal  iludy  at  the  univer- 
iities,  in  order  to  obtain  the  academical  honours 
of  bachelors  and  doctors  of  mufic  ;  becaufe  thofe 
who  obtained  thefe  honours  were  almoft  certain 
of  preferment.  Thomas  Saintwix,  do6lor  of 
mufic,  for  example,  was  appointed  provoft  of 
King's  College,  in  Cambridge,  by  its  founder, 
Henry  VL,  A.D.  1463. 34 

Counter-  Harmony  was  now  fuperadded  to  the  melody 
point.  or  plain  chant  of  the  ancient  church.  Counter- 
point was  invented,  though  it  was  very  imperfect- 
ly underflood.  This  new  art,  as  it  may  be  called, 
furnifhed  an  ample  field  for  exercifing  the  genius 
and  induftry  of  mufical  fludents  ;  and  this  was 
the  chief  fubjeet  of  their  ftudies.  A  great  num- 
ber of  tracts  on  counterpoint  were  written  in 
England  and  other  countries  in  this  period,  of 
which  the  greatePc  part  are  loft.  Many  pieces  of 
this  new  mufic  were  compofed  for  the  church,  but 
very  few  of  them  have  been  preferved 3S.  The 

3*  Rym.  Feed,  tom.ii.  p.  510. 

32  See  Dr. Burney's  Hiftory  of  Mufic,   vol.2.  0,4,  5.     Sir  John 
Hawkins,  vol.  3. 
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honour  of  inventing  counterpoint  is  afcribed  to 
the  Englifh  by  John  Tin&or,  one  of  the  beft 
writers  on  mufic,  in  this  period.  "  Of  which  new 
<c  art  (fays  he),  as  I  may  call  it,  viz.  counter- 
C€  point,  the  fountain  and  origin  is  faid  to  have 
u  been  among  the  Engliili,  of  whom  Dunilable 
"  was  the  chief  or  head  3V  In  thefe  words,  the 
invention  of  counterpoint  is  afcribed  to  the  Eng? 
lifli,  but  not  to  Dunftable,  who  is  only  faid  to  have 
been  at  the  head  of  the  Engliih  muficians  of  his 
time,  of  which  there  is  fufficient  evidence  ftill  re- 
maining 37.  John  Dunflable,  famous  for  his  fupe- 
rior  ikill  in  aflronomy  and  mufic,  flourifhed  in  the 
former  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  died  in 
London  A.D.  1458.  Tinctor,  who  flouriflied  in 
the  fame  "century,  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
counterpoint  was  invented  before  the  birth  of" 
Dunflable.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  what  Giral- 
dus  Cambrenfis  had  written  concerning  the  natu- 
ral harmony  pra6lifed  by  the  people  of  Wales  and 
the  North  of  J^ngland  in  his  time,  gave  rife  to  the 
report,  that  counterpoint  was  invented  in  Eng- 
land. 3S 

Church  mufic  was  not  only  admired  and  flu-  studied  by 
died  by  the  clergy,  but  it  was  one  of  the  mofl  thelait7- 
pleafing  amufements  of  the  laity,  and  was  culti- 
vated with  diligence  and  fuccefs  by  perfons  of  the 
highefl  rank.  Henry  V.  was  an  admirer  of  church 
mufic,  and  amufed  himfelf  with  playing  on  the 
organ39.  His  contemporary,  James  I.  of  Scotland, 

35  Burney,  vol. a.  p«45o.  37  Id.  ibid.  p.4©5 — 412. 

38  $ee  yol  6.  p,35i>  »5».  39  Thomas  d^  £lmham,  p. if. 

Q  2  was 
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was  a  capital  performer  on  the  organ,  and  even 
compofedfeveral pieces  of  facred  mafic  for  theuie 
of  the  church40.    James  III.  being  no  lefs  fond  of 
mufic  than  of  the  other  fine  arts,  invited  the  mod 
famous  muiicians  to  his  court,  and  loaded  them 
with  favours.     Sir  William  Rogers,  a  mufician, 
was  one  of  his  fix  unhappy  favourites  who  were 
put  to  death  at  Lauder,  A.D.  1482. 4I  Ferrerius, 
an  Italian,  who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  this  prince, 
acquaints  us,  that  he  had  converfed  with  feveral 
celebrated  muficians  in  Italy,  who  fpoke  in  high 
terms  of  the  excellence  of  Scotch  mufic,  and  the 
munificence  of  James  III.,  in  whofe  court,  they 
told  him,  they  had  been  educated42.  Thefe  mufi- 
cians had  probably  belonged  to  that  numerous 
choir  which  King  James  eflabliflied  in  the  chapel 
of  his  palace  in  the  caftle  of  Stirling,  and  had  re- 
turned into  their  own  country  after  the  death  of 
their  royal  patron,  and  carried  with  them  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scotch  mufic.     Not  only  the 
kings,  princes,  and  prelates,   but  all  the  great 
and  opulent  barons  of  thofe  times  had  magnifi- 
cent chapels  in  their  caftles,  furniflied  with  or- 
gans,  muficians,  and  fingers;  and  thefe  nobles, 
with  their  friends  and  families,   attended   the 
fervices  of  the  church  performed  in  their  cha- 
pels, as  agreeable  entertainments  as  well  as  acts 
of  devotion.43 

40  Scoticron,l.i6.c.a8.  Aleflkndro  Taflbni,  Penlieri  Diverfi,  lib.  10. 

41  See  p. 390,  391.  4I  Ferrerii  Hift. 

43  See  the  Northumberland  Family-book,  p. 333,  334.  367 — 377. 

The 
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The  people  of  Britain  have  in  all  ages  delighted  Secular 
in  fecular  or  focial  muiic.     It  is  a  fufficient  proof  mufic' 
of  this,  amongft  many  others  that  might  be  given, 
that  the  profeflbrs  of  that  art,  the  fcalds  and  min- 
ftrels,  were  the  favourites  of  the  great,  and  the 
idols  of  the  people,  for  many  ages.    But  long  and 
great  profperity  had  the  fame  effe6l  upon  thefe 
minftrels,  that  it  hath  uniformly  had  on  every 
order  of  men.     It  fwelled  their  numbers  beyond 
all  due  proportion,  increafed  their  avarice,  in- 
flamed their  pride,  and  corrupted  their  manners, 
and  at  length  loft  them  that  public  favour  which 
they  had  long  enjoyed.     But  though  the  min- 
ftrels  began  to  decline  in  their  credit  in  the  pre- 
fent  period,  and  were  neither  fo  highly  honoured, 
nor  fo  richly  rewarded,  as  they  had  formerly 
been  ;  yet  fuch  of  them  as  excelled  in  their  art 
were  flill  much  refpected.  Not  only  all  our  kings, 
but  almoft  all  the  nobility  and  men  of  fortune, 
had  bands  of  thefe  fecular  muficians  or  minftrels 
in  their  fervice,  who  refided  in  their  families,  and 
even  attended  them  in  their  journeys,  for  their 
amufement.     Thefe  domeftic  minftrels,  beiides 
their  board,  clothing,  and  wages,  which  they  re- 
ceived from  their  mafters,  were  permitted  to  per- 
form  in  rich  monafteries,  and  in  the  caftles  of 
other  barons,  upon  occafionsof  feftivity,  for  which 
they  were  handfomely  rewarded44.    Edward  IV., 
A.D.  1469.,  on  the  complaint  of  Walter  Haliday, 
and  his  other  minftrels,  that  many  ignorant  di£ 

«*  Warton  Hift.  Poet.  YO!.I.  p.9i.   Northumberland  Book,  p. 339. 

Q  3  orderly 
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orderly  perfons  affumed  the  "  name  of  minftrels, 
"  and  brought  the  profeffion  into  difgrace,  gave 
"  and  granted  a  licence  unto  Walter  Haliday, 
u  John  Cuff,  Robert  Marfhall,  Thomas  Grane, 
«  Thomas  Calthorne,  William  Cliff,  William 
"  Chriftian,  and  William  Eynefham,  his  min- 
cc  ftrels,  and  their  fucceffors,  to  be  one  body  and 
"  cominality,  perpetual,  and  capable  in  law45." 
Edward,  by  the  fame  charter,  gave  ample  powers 
to  this  mufical  corporation,  for  correcting  the 
diforders,  and  regulating  the  affairs,  of  the  min- 
ftrels. But  this  inflitution  neither  corre6led  the 
diforders,  nor  retrieved  the  reputation,  of  this 
fraternity. 

Much  of  Many  of  the  poems,  fongs,  and  ballads,  that 
lt  -  were  fung  by  the  minftrels  and  people  of  this  pe- 
riod, have  undoubtedly  perifhed ;  but  a  conlider- 
able  number  of  them  have  been  preferved  and 
publiftied 46.  They  are  of  very  different  degrees 
of  merit,  and  written  on  a  great  variety  of  fub- 
je6ls  ;  fome  of  them  calculated  to  entertain  the 
great,  and  others  to  divert  the  vulgar.  But 
though  the  words  of  thefe  poems  are  preferved, 
the  tunes  to  which  many  of  them  were  originally 
fung  are  now  unknown ;  and  the  moft  diligent 
inquirers  have  been  able  to  difcover  only  a 
very  few  fpecimens  of  the  popular  mufic  of  this 
period. 


47 


45  Rym.  Feed,  tom.li.  p. 643. 

46  See  Relique*  of  Ancient  Poetry,  Ramfay's  Evergreen,  and  other 
collections. 

47  Sir  John    HaVrkins,  voL  3.  p.  a — 17.      Dr.  Burney,    vol.  a. 
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The  fecular  mufic  of  Scotland  was  greatly  im-  Secular 
proved  at  this  time,  not  by  the  efforts  of  profeffed  ^ca^ 
muficians,  but  by  the  ingenuity  of  one  of  her  mo-  improved 
narchs,  James  I.,  who  feems  to  have  been  born  to  byjame81* 
excel  in  every  art  and  fcience  to  which  he  applied 
his  mind.  Walter  Bower,  abbot  of  Inch-colm, 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  that  prince, 
allures  us,  that  he  excelled  all  mankind,  both  in 
vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic:  and  that  he  played 
on  eight  different  inftruments  (which  he  names), 
and  efpecially  on  the  harp,  with  fuch  exquifite 
(kill,  that  he  feemed  to  be  infpiredd&.  King 
James  was  not  only  an  excellent  performer,  but 
alfo  a  capital  compofer,  both  of  facred  and 
fecular  mufic  ;  and  his  fame  on  that  account  was 
extenfive,  and  of  long  duration.  Above  a  cen- 
tury after  his  death  he  was  celebrated  in  Italy 
as  the  inventor  of  a  new  and  pleafing  kind  of 
melody,  which  had  been  admired  and  imitated  in 
that  country.  This  appears  from  the  following  • 
teftimony  of  Aleffandro  Taffoni,  a  writer  who 
was  well  informed,  and  of  undoubted  credit: 
"  We  may  reckon  among  us  moderns,  James 
"  King  of  Scotland,  who  not  only  compofed  many 
"  facred  pieces  of  vocal  mufic,  but  alfo  of  him- 
"  felf  invented  a  new  kind  of  mufic,  plaintive  and 
"  melancholy,  different  from  all  other ;  in  which 
"  he  hath  been  imitated  by  Carlo  Gefualdo, 
"  Prince  of  Venofa,who,in  our  age,  hath  improved 
"  mufic  with  new  and  admirable  inventions  4V  •  * 

48  Scoticron,  Iib.i6.  c.aS. 

+»  Aleffand.  Taff.  Penfieri  Diverfi,   lib.io.     Sir  John  Hawkins, 
vd.4-  p»5>  6. 
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As  the  Prince  of  Venofa  imitated  King  James, 
the  other  muficians  of  Italy  imitated  the  Prince  of 
Venofa.  «  The  moft,  noble  Carlo  Gefualdo,  the 
"  prince  of  muficians  of  our  age,  introduced  fuch 
"  a  ftyle  of  modulation,  that  other  muficians 
"  yielded  the  preference  to  him  ;  and  all  fingers 
"  andplayerson  ftringedinflruments,  laying afide 
"  thatof  others,every  where  embraced  his50."  All 
the  lovers  therefore  of  Italian  or  of  Scotch  mufic, 
are  much  indebted  to  the  admirable  genius  of  King 
James  I.  who,  in  the  gloom  and  folitude  of  a  pri- 
fon,  invented  a  new  kind  of  mufic,  plaintive  in- 
deed, and  fuited  to  his  fituation,  but  at  the  fame 
time  fo  fvveet  and  foothing,  that  it  hath  given 
pleafure  to  millions  in  every  fucceeding  age. SI 

50  Sir  John  Hawkins,  vol.3,  p.aia. 

51  For  a  more  complete  account  of  Scotch  mufic,  fee  Mr.  Tytler's 
Diflertations  fubjoined  to  his  edition  of  the  Poetical  Remains  of  Jamesl. 
Edinburgh,  1783. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

The  HiJIory  of  Commerce,  Com,  and  Shipping  in 
Great  Britain9from  the  acceffion  of  Henry  IV., 
A.D.  1399.,  to  the  accejjion  of  Henry  VII., 
A.D.  1485. 

THE  commerce  of  Great  Britain  hath  at  all  import- 
times  been  an  object  of  great  importance, 
and  hath  contributed  fo  much  to  the  power  and 
riches,  to  the  comfort  an dhappinefs,  of  its  inha- 
bitants, that  the  date  and  progrefs  of  it  merits  our 
attention  in  every  period,  and  is  not  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  general  hiftory.  Triumphs,  con- 
quefts,  and  viftories,  excite  a  more  lively  joy  at 
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the  time  when  they  are  obtained,  and  make  a 
greater  figure  in  the  page  of  hiftory,  than  the 
peaceful,  filent  adventures  of  the  merchant: 
but  if  they  do  not,  in  the  iffue,  contribute  to 
encreafe  the  fhips  and'failors,  and  to  extend  the 
trade  of  fuch  a  country  as  Britain,  they  are  of 
little  or  no  utility,  if  they  are  not  pernicious. 
Such  were  the  celebrated  victories  obtained  by 
the  Englifh  in  France,  under  their  heroic  King, 
Henry  V. ;  almoft  equally  ruinous  to  the  victors 
and  the  vanquifhed. 

Obftmc-  The  trade  of  Britain  met  with  many  obftruc- 
tionsof  tions  in  the  prefent  period,  which  greatly  re- 
tarded its  progrefs  and  extenfion*  The  martial 
fpirit  that  reigned  in  both  the.Britifh  nations, 
with  the  foreign  or  domeftic  wars  in  which  they 
were  almoft  conftantly  engaged,  formed  the 
greateft  of  thefe  obftructions.  In  fuch  turbu- 
lent times,  commerce  could  not  flourifh,  when 
war  was  the  only  honourable  occupation,  the 
merchant  was  defpifed,  his  perfon  and  property 
were  unfecure,  and  expofed  to  many  dangers 
both  by  fea  and  land.  As  our  kings  had  few 
ihips  of  their  own,  whenever  they  had  occafion 
for  a  fleet,  to  fight  their  enemies  or  tranfport 
their  armies,  they  preffed  into  their  fervice  all 
the  mips  as  well  as  all  the  failors  that  could  be 
found ;  which  put  a  total  flop  to  trade.  Thus,  to 
give  one  example  out  of  many,  Henry  V.,  at  his 
firft  invafion  of  France,  A.D.  1415.,  prefled  all 
the  fhips  in  all  the  ports  of  England,  of  twenty 
tons  and  upwards,  to  tranfport  his  army,  &c.  to 
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the  continent1.  Even  thofe  who  were  engaged 
in  trade  had  imbibed  fo  much  ofthe  martial,  fero- 
cious fpirit  ofthe  times,  that  they  frequently  a6led 
as  pirates;  and  when  they  met  with  (hips  of  infer 
rior  force,  they  feized  or  plundered  them,  with- 
out diftinguifhing  between  friends  and  foes.  This 
obliged  the  manners  of  other  nations  and  their  fo- 
vereigns  to  make  loud  complaints  to  the  court  of 
England ;  and  when  they  could  not  obtain  redrefs 
(which  was  often  the  cafe),  they  were  compelled 
to  make  reprifals,  which  increafed  the  dangers 
of  navigation,  and  interrupted  the  intercourfe 
between  countries  that  were  not  at  war2.  It  was 
common  for  the  kings  of  England,  and  other 
princes  in  this  period,  to  grant  letters  of  marque 
to  a  fingle  merchant,  empowering  him  to  make 
reprifals  on  the  fubje6ls  of  a  flate  with  which 
they  were  at  peace,  till  he  was  indemnified  for 
the  loffes  he  had  fuftained  from  the  fubje&s  of 
that  flate  3.  Befides  this,  both  the  Baltic  and 
the  Britilh  feas  were  infefted  with  pirates,  who 
feized  and  plundered  the  fhips  of  all  nations 
without  diftin&ion.  Neither  the  merchants  nor 
the  legiflators  of  this  period  entertained  jufl  ideas 
of  trade,  or  of  the  mofl  effectual  means  of  pro- 
moting it >  and  we  may  reckon  the  monopolizing 
fpirit  of  the  former,  and  the  imprudent  regula- 
tions of  the  latter,  among  the  impediments  that 


1  Rym.  Feed.  torn. 9.  p.ai5— »i8. 

2  See  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  vol.i.  p.i54— 180.   Rym.  Feed,  tom.8. 
p. 269.  373 — 276.  284.  387. 

p.96.  755»  773» 
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obftrucled  its  progrefs.     The  Britifh  merchants 
confidered  all  foreigners  who  came  amongft  them 
for  the  fake  of  trade  as  interlopers  and  enemies  ; 
and,  at  their  infligation,  the  legiflature  laid  them 
under  reftricl;ions  that  were  hardly  tolerable.     It 
was  ena6led  by  the  parliament  of  England,  — 
"  That   all  foreign   merchants  fhould  lay  out 
"  all  the  money  they  received  for  the  goods  they 
"  imported,  in  Englifh  merchandife  to  be  ex- 
"  ported  —  That  they  fhould  not  carry  out  any 
gold  or  filver  in  coin,  plate,  or  bullion,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiture  —  That  they  fhould 
"  fell  all  the  goods  they  imported  in  thefpace  of 
"  three  months  —  That  one  merchant-flranger 
"  fhould  not  fell  any  goods  in  England  to  ano- 
"  ther  merchant  flranger  —  That  when  a  foreign 
"  merchant  arrived  in  any  port  or  town  in  Eng- 
"  land,  a  fufficient  hofl  fhould  be  affigned  him, 
"  with  whom  he  fhould  dwell,  and  no  where 
"  elfe4."     The  parliaments,  both  of  England 
and  Scotland,  made  many  laws  againft  the  expor- 
tation of  gold  and  filver  in  any  fhape,  or  on  any 
account  ;  not  reflecting,  that  if  the  balance  of 
trade  was  againfl  them,  that  balance  mufl  be 
paid  in  thefe  precious  metals,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
laws  that  could  be  made  againfl  it,  and  that  thefe 
laws  could  ferve  no  other  purpofe  but  to  perplex 
and  diftrefs  the  merchant. 

Retarded  But  the  ifland  of  Britain  isfo  favourably  fituated 
f°r  trade,  and  the  love  of  gain  is  fo  flrong  and 
general  a  paffion  in  the  human  mind,  that  all  thefe 

4  Statutes,  4th  Henry  IV.  c.  15.    5th  Henry  IV.  c.  9,  &c. 
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obflruclions,  though  they  retarded,  did  not  wholly 
prevent  the  progrefs  of  commerce  in  this  period, 
as  will  appear  from  the  fequel. 

Henry  IV.,  being  a  wife  prince,  and  knowing  Commer- 
the  great  importance  of  commerce,  promoted  it  c 
as  much  as  the  unfettled  Hate  of  his  affairs  per- 
mitted. After  tedious  ne*gociations,  he  put  an 
end  to  the  difputes  and  mutual  depredations  that 
had  long  prevailed  between  the  Englifh  mer- 
chants and  mariners,  and  thofe  of  the  Hanfe 
towns  of  Germany,  and  of  the  feaport  towns  of 
Pruffia  and  Livonia,  fubjedl  to  the  grand  mailer 
of  the  Teutonic  order  of  knights,  who  then  pof- 
fefled  thefe  two  lail  countries.  Both  parties 
made  loud  complaints,  and  gave  in  high  eflimates 
of  the  damages  they  pretended  they  had  fuf- 
tained ;  and  it  required  long  difcuffions  to  afcer- 
tain  the  juflice  of  thefe  eftimates.  At  length  it 
was  agreed,  A.D.  1409.,  that  Henry  mould  pay 
15,955  gold  nobles  to  the  grand  mailer,  and  416 
of  the  fame  to  the  confuls  of  the  city  of  Hamburg, 
as  the  balance  againft  his  fubje&s5.  Among 
other  claims,  the  German  and  Pruffian  merchants 
demanded  damages  for  fome  hundreds  of  their 
countrymen,  who  had  been  thrown  overboard  and 
drowned  by  the  Englilh.  To  this  claim  Henry 
made  anfwer — "  That  when  we  fhall  be  adver- 
"  tifed  of  the  number,  flate,  and  condition  of 
"  the  faid  parties  drowned,  we  will  caufe  fuf- 
"  frages  and  prayers,  and  divers  other  holefome 
"  remedies,  profitable  for  the  fouls  of  the  de- 

s  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  p.6oi>  60*. 
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"  eeafed,  and  acceptable  to  God  and  men,  to  be 
"  ordained  and  provided  ;  upon  condition,  that:, 
"  for  the  fouls  of  our  drowned  countrymen,  there 
"  be  the  like  remedy  provided  by  you  V  Thefe 
tranfa6tions  exhibit  a  flrange  mixture  of  barba- 
rity and  fuperftition,  which  too  much  prevailed 
in  the  times  we  are  now  defcribing. 

Though  the  diflike  of  the  Englifh  to  merchant- 
niesoffo  ftrangers  continued  through  the  whole  of  this 
period,  and  they  were  expofed  to  frequent  infults, 
and  fubjecled  by  law  to  various  hardfhips ;  yet 
feveral  companies  of  them  were  fettled  in  London 
and  other  places,  under  the  protection  of  royal 
charters.  The  German  merchants  of  the  fleel- 
yard  formed  one  of  the  mod  ancient,  opulent,  and 
powerful  of  thefe  companies,  being  a  branch  of 
the  great  commercial  confederacy  of  the  Hanfe 
towns  in  Germany  and  Pruflia.  This  company 
bad  been  highly  favoured  by  Henry  III.,  who 
by  his  charters  conferred  upon  it  various  privi- 
leges and  exemptions,  which  were  confirmed  by 
his  fuccefTors,  both  in  the  laft  and  prefent  pe- 
riod. Thefe  privileges  are  not  diftinclly  known ; 
but  it  plainly  appears,  that  they  were  exempted 
from  contributing  to  fubfidies,  tenths  and  fif- 
teenths, and  were  not  fubje6led  to  the  additional 
duties  impofed  from  time,  to  time  on  goods  ex-? 
ported  and  imported ;  paying  only  the  ancient 
cuftoms  agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  their  efta* 
blifhment,  which  were  very  fmall.7  It  is  not 

6  Hakluyt,  vol.i.  p.i77. 

7  See  Anderfon's  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  vol.?.  p.m.  114.  lao* 

040.  379.  »8a. 
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to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  the  Engliih  mer- 
chants were  not  very  fond  of  a  company  of  fo- 
reigners feated  in  the  metropolis,  and  enjoying 
greater  advantages  in  trade  than  themfelves. 
This  company  had  houfes  in  other  towns,  par- 
ticularly  at  Lynn  and  Bofton,  and  preferved 
their  privileges,  with  fome  interruptions,  almofl 
a  century  after  the  conclufion  of  this  period s. 
Companies  of  merchants  of  Venice,  Genoa, 
Florence,  Lucca,  and  Lombardy,  were  alfo  fet- 
tled in  England,  chiefly  in  London,  protected 
by  royal  charters,  and  managed  the  trade  of 
the  Hates  and  cities  to  which  they  belonged9. 
In  a  word,  a  great  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
England  was  ftill  in  the  hands  of  thefe  com- 
panies of  merchant-ftrangers. 

The  merchants  of  the  flaple,  as  they  were  call-  Merchant* 
ed,  were  formed  into  a  corporation,  or  trading  jf s 
company,  about  the  beginning  of  the  preceding 
period.  The  conflitution  and  defign  of  that  once 
rich  and  flouriihing  company  hath  been  already 
defcribed  I0.  It  ftill  fubfifted,  and,  though  it  had 
met  with  fome  difcouragement,  was  not  'in con* 
(iderable.  This  company  paid  no  lefs  for  the  cuf- 
tpms  of  the  flaple  commodities  of  wool,  wool- 
fells,  woollen  cloth,  leather,  tin,  and  lead,  it  ex- 
ported, A.D.  1458.,  than  68,oool.,  containing  as 
much  lilver  as  136,000!.  of  our  money;  which  is 
a  fufficient  proof  that  its  dealings  were  then  ex- 
tenfive  ".  They  were  finally  bound  by  their  char- 

'  Anderfon's  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  vol.i.  p.  391.  418. 
'  Id.  ibid.  p.»3i.  335,  336.  ^40.  143.  301. 
*•  Sec  rol. 8.  book 4.  ch.6.  "  Anderfon,  T.I.  p.*76. 
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ter,  and  by  law,  to  carry  all  the  goods  they 
exported  to  the  ftaple  at  Calais ;  and  to  land  them 
at  any  other  port  was  made  felony  by  act  of  par- 
liament, A.D.  1439. 1Z  The  corporation  or  com- 
pany of  the  ftaple  was  originally  compofed  of 
foreigners ;  but  by  degrees  fome  Englifti  mer- 
chants were  admitted  into  it,  as  being  fitted  for 
man  aging  their  affairs  inEngland, to  which  branch 
of  the  buiinefs  the  Engliih  were  confined. 
Brother-  The  mod  ancient  company  of  Englifh  mer- 
st°.Tho-  chants,  of  which  there  is  any  trace  in  hiftory,  was 
mas.  eftablifhed  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  called  —  The  brotherhood  of  St. 
Thomas  Becket  —  in  honour  of  that  celebrated 
Englifti  Saint.  The  defign  of  that  company  was 
to  export  the  woollen  cloth,  which  about  that 
time  began  to  be  manufactured  in  confiderable 
quantities  in  England ;  and  as  that  manufacture 
increafed,  the  trade  of  the  brotherhood  alfo  in- 
creafed.  Henry  IV.,  A.D.  1406.,  incorporated  this 
fociety  by  a  charter,  regulating  their  govern- 
ment and  their  privileges.  By  this  charter,  any 
merchant  of  England  or  Ireland,  who  defired  it, 
was  to  be  admitted  into  the  company,  on  paying 
a  fmall  fine.  As  this  fociety  was  compofed  of 
the  native  fubjeets  of  the  kings  of  England,  it 
was  favoured  both  by  government  and  by  the 
people,  made  gradual  incroachments  on  the 
trade  of  the  merchants  of  the  ftaple,  and  at 
length  ruined  that  company. I3 

12  Statutes,  i8thHen.VI.  0.15. 

13  Anderfon,  voli.  p. 433.  a6o>  &c* 
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The  Englifti  merchants,  obferving  the  advan-  Englifh 
tages  that  foreigners  derived  from  having  part-  I^T* 
ners  and  correfpondents  of  their  own  countries 
fettled  in  England,  imitated  their  example,  and 
eftabliftied  factories  in  feveral  places  on  the  con- 
tinent.  Henry  IV.  granted  a  charter,  A.D. 
1404.,  to  the  Englifti  merchants  reliding  in  Ger- 
many, Pruffia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway, 
empowering  them  to  hold  general  aiTemblies,  to 
make  laws,  to  chufe  governors,  with  authority  to 
determine  difputes  among  themfelves,  and  with 
foreigners,  and  to  preferve  the  privileges  granted 
to  them  by  the  fovereigns  of  thefe  countries  l4. 
The  fame  king  granted  a  fimilar  charter,  A.D. 
1406.,  to  the  Englifti  merchants  in  Holland, 
Zealand,  Brabant,  and  Flanders  1S.  The  firft  of 
thefe  charters  being  too  extenfive,  Henry  granted 
a  feparate  one,  A.D.  1408.,  to  the  Englifti  fettled 
in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  who 
was  alfo  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  l6.  Thefe 
charters  were  confirmed  by  Henry  VI.  A.D. 
1428. 17  The  office  and  powers  of  thefe  gover- 
nors feem  to  have  been  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  our  modern  confute;  and  .towards  the  end  of 
this  period,  they  were  called  by  that  name,  and 
appointed  by  the  King.  Richardlll.  A.D.  1585., 
appointed  Laurentio  Strozzi,  a  merchant  of 
Florence,  to  be  conful,  and  prefident  of  all  the 
Englifli  merchants  at  Pifa,  and  parts  adjacent ; 
"  allowing  him  for  his  trouble  the  fourth  part  of 

'+  Hakluyt,  vol.i.  p.  184.     Rym.  Feed.  torn.  8.  p. 360. 
15  Id.  ibid.  p.  4 64.  '6  Id.  ibid.  p.  511. 

11  Id.  torn.  10.  p. 400. 
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"  one  per  cent,  on  all  goods  of  Englishmen,  either 
"  imported  to,  or  exported  thence  l8."  In  that 
commiffion  Richard  fays,  he  had  appointed  that 
officer  in  imitation  of  other  nations;  which  makes 
it  probable,  that  it  was  the  firft  comrniffion  of  the 
kind  granted  by  a  king  of  England. 
Treaties.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  com- 
mercial treaties  that  were  made  by  the  kings  of 
England,  with  aim  oft  all  the  princes  and  dates  of 
Europe,  in  this  period.  Thefe  treaties  were  very 
neceffary,  to  reftrain  the  piratical  fpirit  that 
reigned  in  the  mariners  of  all  nations  in  thofe 
times  :  but  they  were  very  ill  obferved  ;  and 
few  feamen  of  any  country  could  refift  the  temp- 
tation of  feizing  a  weaker  veflel,  when  (lie  fell  in 
their  way,  though  belonging  to  a  friendly  power. 
This  occaiioned  continual  complaints  of  the 
breach  of  treaties,  and  the  frequent  renewal  of 
thefe  treaties.  No  fewer  than  four  commercial 
treaties,  for  example,  were  concluded  between 
England  and  the  Hanfe-towns,  in  the  fpace  of 
three  years,  from  A.D.  1472.  to  1474.,  and  all 
to  little  purpofe  I9  ;  and  we  have  copies  of  eigh- 
teen fuch  agreements  between  England  and  Flan- 
ders, in  this  period  ;  which  is  a  fufficient  evidence 
that  none  of  them  was  well  obferved20.  The 
intent  of  thofe  treaties  was,  to  prevent  mutual 
depredations  at  lea,  and  tofecure  a  friendly  recep- 
tion to  the  merchants  of  the  contracting  parties  in 
each  other's  ports;  and  no  doubt  they  contributed 


18  Ryni.  Feed.  torn.  13.  p.a6i. 

19  Id.  tom-9.  p.  739.  780,  793. 
"  Id.  torn.  8—  i*. 
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fomething   to   thefe   purpofes,    though   not  fo 
much  as  was  intended. 

The  Englifh,  in  this  period,  were  fully  con-  Cuftody  of 
vinced  of  .the  importance  and  neceffity  of  being  i 
mailers  at  fea,  and  particularly  on  their  own. 
coafls,  and  in  the  narrow  feas  between  this  ifland 
and  the  continent.  This  was  moft  earneftly  in- 
culcated upon  them,  by  a  rhiming  pamphlet, 
written  about  A.D.  1433.  The  now  unknown 
author  of  that  pamphlet  afferted,  in  the  ftrongefl 
terms,  that  if  the  Englifh  kept  the  feas,  efpecially 
the  narrow  feas,  they  would  compel  all  the  world 
to  be  at  peace  with  them,  and  to  court  their 
friendmip  ".  The  ancient  duty  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  was  granted  to  our  kings  by  parlia- 
ment, to  enable  them  to  guard  the  feas  and  pro- 
tedt  the  merchants22.  This  duty  (raifed  to  38. 
on  every  ton  of  wine,  and  5  per  cent,  on  all  other 
goods  imported),  together  with  the  fourth  part 
of  the  fubfidy  on  wool  and  leather,  was  granted 
by  Henry  IV.  A.D.  1406.,  with  confent  of  parlia- 
ment, to  the  merchants,  to  guard  the  feas  ;  but 
payment  was  foon  Hopped,  on  complaints  being 
made  to  the  King  that  the  feas  were  not  pro- 
perly guarded  23.  Henry  IV.  maintained  the  do- 
minion of  the  narrow  feas  with  great  fpirit,  and 
took  ample  revenge  on  the  French,  Flemings,  and 
Britons,  who  had  infulted  the  Englifh  coafts,  and 
interrupted  the  Englifh  commerce,  when  the  King 
was  engaged  againft  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 


al  See  this  very  curious  pamphlet  in  Hakluyt,  voL  I.  p.  i67—- 
:2  Statutes,  6th  Rich.  II.  ch.a.        * 
:°  Rym.  Feed,  torn.  8.  pt437» 
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and  his  confederates.  William  de  Wilford,  admi- 
ral of  the  narrow  leas,  failed  to  the  coaft  of  Bri- 
tanny,  where  he  took  forty  of  their  (hips,  and  burnt 
an  equal  number24.  The  Earl  of  Kent  did  ftill 
greater  mifchief.on  the  coaft  of  Flanders;  and 
the  famous  Henry  Pay,  admiral  of  the  cinque- 
ports,  took  a  whole  fleet  of  French  merchantmen, 
confiding  of  120  fail. 2S 

Victories  The  heroic  Henry  V.  was  almoft  as  victorious  at 
at  fea*  fea  as  at  land  ;  and  in  his  reign  the  fleets  of  Eng- 
land rode  triumphant  on  the  narrow  feas.  His 
brother  John  Duke  of  Bedford  obtained  one  naval 
victory,  A.D.  1416.,  and  the  Earl  of  Huntington 
another,  A.D.  1417.,  over  the  united  fleets  of 
-France  and  Genoa,  taking  or  deftroying  almofl  all 
their  fhips  ;  which  effectually  fecured  the  domi- 
*  nion  of  the  fea  to  die  Englifh  for  feveral  years26. 
Henry  V.  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  king  of 
England  who  had  any  fhips  that  were  his  own 
property.  At  his  n'rfl  invafion  of  France,  he  had 
two  large  and  beautiful  fhips  with  purple  fails, 
the  one  called  the  King's  Chamber,  the  other  his 
Hall.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  above  men- 
tioned faith  of  this  prince, 

At  Hampton  he  made  the  great  dromons, 

Which  pafled  other  great  fhips  of  all  the  commons  ; 
The  Trinity,  the  Grace  de  Dieu,  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
And  other  moe>  which  now  be  loft.  "7 


'4  Walling.  Ypodigma  Neuftrise,  p.  561. 

2S,Otterbourne,  p.053-     Walfing.  p.3;6. 

16  Elmham,  cap.  30.  36. 

:?  Prologue  of  Englilh  Policie,  apud  Hakluyt,  vol.i.  p.ao3- 
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In  the  long  unhappy  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  efpe-  Henry  vi. 
cially  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, A.D.  1435., the  affairs  of  theEnglifh  declin- 
ed with  great  rapidity,  both  by  fea  and  land. 
The  French,  having  expelled  them  from  all  their 
conquefls  on  the  continent,  except  Calais,  infult- 
ed  them  on  their  own  coafts,  took,  plundered, and 
burnt  the  town  of  Sandwich28.  But  the  great  Earl 
of  Warwick,  being  appointed  admiral,  equipped 
feveral  fquadrons,  with  which  he  fcoured  the 
channel,  took  many  valuable  mips,  and  in  fome 
degree  recovered  the  dominion  of  the  fea.29 
.  Edward  IV.  paid  great  attention  to  mercantile  Edward 
and  maritime  affairs,  and  on  two  occafions  col- 
lected  very  great  fleets :  firft,  when  he  actually 
invaded    France,  A.D.  1475.;    and,   fecondly, 
when  he  prepared  for  another  invafion  of  it,  but 
was  prevented  by  death.     This  prince  had  feve- 
ral fhips  that  were  his  own  property,  with 'which 
he  at  fome  times  protected  the  trade  of  his  fub- 
jects,  and  at  other  times  he  employed  them  in 
trade  as  a  merchant,  which  contributed  not  a 
little  to  his  great  wealth.30 

The  reign  of  Richard  III.  wasfofhort  and  tur-  Richard 
bulent,  that  he  had  little  opportunity  of  fhew- IIL 
ing  his  attention  to  the  dominion  of  the  fea.    It 
is,  however,  certain,  that  if  he  had  guarded  the 
narrow  feas  with  greater  care,  he  might  have 
prevented  the  landing  of  his  rival  the  Earl  of 

18  Fabian,  p. 464.  »*  Stow,  p. 404. 

3  Rym.  Foed.  tom.ia.  p.i39.    Hift.  Croyl.  p»559« 
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Richmond,   and  preferred  both   his  life   and 
crown. 

Circle  of  Though  the  Englrfh,  in  this  period,  were  much 
engaged  in  war,  and  confequently  could  not  carry 
on  trade  with  the  fame  eafe  and  iafety  as  in  more 
peaceful  times,  the  circle  of  their  commerce  was 
not  contracted,  but  rather  a  little  enlarged.  The 
countries  with  which  they  had  commercial  inter- 
courfe  in  the  fourteenth  century,  have  been  al- 
ready enumerated  ;  and  there  is  the  fulleft  evi- 
dence that  their  intercourfe  with  all  thefe  coun- 
tries ftill  continued  5  and  that  Englifh  merchants 
now  began  to  vifit  fome  feas  and  coails  which 
they  had  not  formerly  frequented31.  A  company 
of  London  merchants,  A.D.  1413.,  loaded  feveral 
Ihips  with  wool  and  other  merchandize,  to  the 
value  of  24,000!.  (a  great  fum  in  thofe  times),  for 
the  weftern  parts  of  Morocco,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  firft  adventure  of  the  Englim  to  thofe 
parts.  The  Genoefe  feized  thefe  Ihips  as  inter- 
lopers ;  and  Henry  IV.  granted  their  ownerslet- 
ters  of  marque,  to  feize  the  ihips  and  goods  of  the 
Genoefe  wherever  they  could  find  them 32.  There 
was  a  great  trade  between  Venice,  Genoa,  Flo- 
rence, and  other  cities  of  Italy,  and  England, 
long  before  this  time  ;  but  that  trade  feems  to 
have  been  wholly  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms, 
and  by  foreign  merchants.  This  appears  from  the 
commercial  treaties  between  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment and  thefe  Italian  ftates  and  cities,  in  which 

31  See  yol.8.  book 4.  ch.6.  32  Rym.  Feed.  torn. 8.  p.773» 
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they  flipulate  for  the  fafety  and  friendly  recep- 
tion of  their  (hips  and  merchants  in  the  ports  of 
England,  without  any  flipulation  in  favour  of 
Englifh  fhips  or  merchants  in  their  ports ;  which 
could  not  have  been  neglected,  if  they  had  fre- 
quented thofe  ports  33.  The  merchants  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  courfe  of  this  period,  attempted  to 
obtain  a  fhare  in  this  trade ;  but  they  met  with 
great  oppofition  in  the  execution  of  this  defign,  . 
not  only  from  the  Italians,  but  even  from  their 
own  fovereigns,  who  favoured  thofe  foreigners, 
becaufe  they  accommodated  them  with  great 
loans  of  money,  in  their  flraits,  and  paid  higher 
culloms  than  their  own  fubjects.  It  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  Richard  III.  that  the  Englifh  mer- 
chants obtained  any  folid  footing  in  Italy  ;  as  is 
evident  from  the  preamble  of  that  prince's  com- 
miffion  to  Laurentio  Strozzi  to  be  their  conful  at 
Pifa :  "  Whereas  certain  merchants  and  others 
"  from  England  intend  to  frequent  foreign  parts, 
"  and  chiefly  Italy,  with  their  fhips  and  merchan- 
"  dife,  and  we  being  willing  to  confult  their 
"  peace  and  advantage  as  much  as  poffible,  and 
"  obferving  from  the  practice  of  other  nations, 
"  the  neceflity  of  their  having  a  peculiar  magif- 
"  trate  among  them  for  the  determining  of  all 
"  difputes,&c."34  Two  Englifh  merchants,  A.D. 
1481.,  encouraged  by  Edward  IV.,  and  by  the 
Spanifh  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  prepared  a 
fleet  for  a  trading  voyage  to  fome  of  thofe  coun- 
tries on  the  coafl  of  Africa,  that  had  been  lately 

33  See  Rym.  Feed,  torn.8,  9.  »  Id.  tom.ia.  p.a6i. 
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difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  particularly  to 
Guinea.  But  that  enterprife  was  prevented  by  the 
interpofition  of  John  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  at 
the  court  of  England35.  So  flow  was  the  pro- 
grefs  of  commerce  at  this  time,  in  comparifon 
of  the  rapid,  afloniQiing  advances  it  made  in  the 
next  period. 

A  pretty  full  enumeration  of  the  exports  and 

ports."1  imports  of  England  hath  been  given  in  a  former 
period,  to  which  very  much  cannot  now  be 
1  added 36.  Several  changes,  however,  had  taken 
place  in  thefe  particulars ;  and  fome  additions 
had  been  made  both  to  the  exports  and  imports,  a 
few  of  which  may  be  mentioned.  Slaves  were 
no  longer  exported  from  England  :  but  pilgrims 
were  now  become  a  confiderable  article  of  ex- 
portation ;  and  feveral  ftiips  were  every  year 
loaded  from  different  ports  with  cargoes  of  thefe 
deluded  wanderers,  who  carried  out  with  them 
much  money  for  defraying  the  expences  of  their 
journey,  and  making  prefents  to  the  faints  they 
vifited  :  for  all  thefe  faints,  they  were  told,  were 
much  pleafed  with  money.  We  meet  with  many 

>  licences  granted  by  our  kings  to  mailers  of  fhips, 

permitting  them  to  carry  a  certain  number  of 
pilgrims,  from  fuch  a  port  to  the  (hrine  of  fuch 
a  faint,  named  in  the  permit.  Henry  VI.,  for 
example,  granted  permits,  A.  D.  1434.,  for  the 
exportation  of  2433  pilgrims  to  the  fhrine  of 
St.  James  of  Campoftella.  Fortunately  there  was 
a  (till  greater  importation  of  pilgrims  from  the 

35  Anderfon,  vol.i.  p.  296.  36  See  vol.6,  p. 467 — 478. 
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continent,  to  vifit  the  flirine  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  ;  which  brought  the  balance  of  this 
traffic  in  favour  of  England. 

As  great  improvements  had  been  made  in  the  Woollens. 
woollen  manufactory,  great  varieties,  and  much 
greater  quantities  of  woollen  cloths,  were  ex- 
ported than  in  any  former  period.  Thefe  formed 
one  of  the  moft  valuable  articles  of  exportation 
to  every  country  with  which  England  had  any 
trade.  But  ftill  the  Englim  were  fo  far  from 
working  up  all  their  wool,  that  great  quantities 
of  that  precious  commodity,  fo  much  valued  in 
Italy  and  Flanders,  where  yet  exported  37 ;  and 
the  fubfidy  on  wool  exported  was  one  of  the 
mod  certain  and  valuable  branches  of  the  royal 
revenue. 

Corn  feems  now  to  have  been  a  more  important  com. 
article  of  export  than  it  had  been  in  fome  former 
periods;  and  feveral  laws  were  made  for  regulat- 
ing its  exportation  and  importation.  A  law  was 
made  A;  D.  1425.,  granting  a  general  and  per- 
manent permiffion  to  export  corn,  except  to 
enemies,  without  particular  licences  ;  but  giving 
the  King  and  council  a  difcretionary  power  to 
reftrain  that  liberty,  when  they  thought  it  necef- 
fary  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom  38.  The  coun- 
try gentlemen  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  A.D. 
1463.,  complained,  that  the  eafterlings  or  mer- 
chants of  the  fteel-yard,  by  importing  too  great 
quantities  of  corn,  had  reduced  the  price  of  that  • 

37  Rym.  Feed,  tom.9.  p. 31  a.     Andcrfon,  vol.i.  p.a8o. 

38  Statutes,  4th  Hen.  VI.  0.5. 
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commodity  fo  much,  that  the  Engliih  farmers 
were  in  danger  of  being  ruined.  To  prevent  this 
it  was  enacted,  "  That  when  the  quarter  of  wheat 
"  did  not  exceed  the  price  of  6  s.  8  d.  rye  4  s. 
"  and  barley  3  s.  no  perfon  fhould  import  any 
"  of  thefe  three  kinds  of  grain,  upon  forfeiture 
"  thereof."39 

imports.  The  curious  pamphlet  called  the  Prologue  of 
Englijh  Policy,  already  quoted,  gives  a  diflinct 
account  of  the  commodities  imported  into  Eng- 
land by  the  merchants  of  different  countries,  or 
carried  by  them  to  the  great  emporium  of  Bruges 
in  Flanders,  and  from  thence  imported  by  Eng- 
lifh  merchants:  and  as  it  was  written  near  the  mid- 
dle of  this  period,  by  one  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  fubject,  it  is  worthy  of  credit.  Accord- 
ing to  that  author,  the  commoditiesof  Spain  were 
figs,  raifins,  wine,  oils,  foap,  dates,  liquorice, 
wax,  iron,  wool,  wadmote,  goatfell,  redfell,  faf- 
fron,  and  quickfilver40. — Thofe  of  Portugal  were 
nearly  the  fame4'. — Thofe  of  Britanny  were 
wine,  fait,  crefl-cloth  or  linen  and  canvas 42 — 
Thofe  of  Germany,  Pruffia,  &c.  or  the  merchants 
of  the  Heel-yard,  were  befides  corn,  iron,  ft  eel, 
copper,  ofmond,  bowftaves,  boards,  wax,  pitch, 
tar,  flax,  hemp,  peltrey,  thread,  fuftian,  buckram, 
canvas,  and  wool-cards43. — Thofe  of  Genoa, 
were  gold,  cloth  of  gold,  filk,  cotton,  oil,  black 
pepper,  rock-alum,  and  woad44. — Thofe  of  Ve- 

39  Statutes,  3dEdw.IV.  c.a. 

40  Prologue  of  Engliih  Policy,  c.i.  <!  Id.  c.a. 
*2  Id.c.3.                      *  Id.  c.5.  «  Id.c.6. 
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nice,  Florence,  and  other  Italian  Hates,  were  all 
kinds  of  fpices  and  grocery  wares,  fweet  wines, 
fugar,  drugs,  with  (as  that  author  adds), 

Apes,  and  japes,  and  marmufits  tayled, 

And  niflis  and  triflis  that  little  have  avayled. 4S 

As  feveral  manufactures  were  introduced  into  Prohibited 
England  in  the  courfe  of  this  period,  laws  were  goo( 
made,  towards  the  end  of  it,  againfl  importing  any 
of  the  articles  furnifhed  by  thefe  manufactures. 
Upon  a  petition  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  A.D. 
1483.,  from  the  manufacturers  of  London  and 
other  towns,  reprefenting  the  great  damage  they 
fuflained  by  the  importation  of  the  articles  which 
they  manufactured,  an  act  was  made  againfl  the 
importation  of  "  girdles,  harneys  wrought  for 
"  girdles,  points,  leather-laces,  purfes,  pouches, 
"  pins,  gloves,  knives,  hangers,  taylors  {hears, 
"  fchTars,  and  irons,  cup-boards,  tongs,  fireforks, 
{C  gridirons,  flock-locks,  keys,  hinges,  and  gar- 
nets, fpurs,  painted  glafTes,  painted  papers, 
painted  forcers,  painted  images,  paintedcloths, 
beaten  gold  and  beaten  filver  wrought  in  pa- 
pers for  painters,  faddles,  faddle-trees,  horfe- 
harneys,  boots,  bits,  flirrups,  buckler-chains, 
"  latten-nails  with  iron  fhanks,  turners,  hanging- 
"  candleflicks,  holy-water-flops,  chaffing  difhes, 
"  hanging-leavers,  curtain-rings,  wool-cards, 
V  roan-cards,  buckles  for  fhoes,  fhears,  broaches 
"  for  fpits,  bells,  hawks-bells,  tin,  and  leaden 
"  fpoons3wireoflattenandiron,iron«candleflicks, 

45  Prologue  of  Englifo  Policy,  c.;. 
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"  grates,  and  horns  for  lanthorns,  or  any  other 
*c  things  made  by  the  petitioners,  on  pain  of 
"  forfeiture."  46 

Staple  Foreign  trade  was  not  carried  on  exa6lly  in  the 

fame  manner  in  thofe  times  as  it  is  at  prefent. 
Merchants  did  not  ordinarily  carry  their  goods  to 
the  ports  where  they  were  to  be  finally  difpofed  of 
and  ufed,  but  to  certain  emporia  called  ilaple 
towns,  where  they  met  with  cuftomers  from  the 
countries  where  their  goods  were  wanted,  and 
with  the  commodities  they  wifhed  to  purchafe  for 
importation.     This  feems  to  have  been  owing  to 
theimperfecl;  ftate  of  navigation,  which  made  lortg 
voyages  tedious,  and  to  the  abounding  of  pirates, 
which  made  them  dangerous.    Merchants,  there- 
fore, of  diftant  countries  divided  the  fatigue  and 
danger,  and  met  each  other  half-way.     This  was 
attended  with  another  advantage,  that  they  were 
lure  of  finding  a  more  complete  aflbrtment  of 
goods  for  their  purpofe  at  thofe  ftaple  towns,  than 
they  could  have  found  at  any  other  place.  Bruges 
in  Flanders  was  the  great  emporium  of  Europe 
in  this  period,  to  which  merchants  of  the  fouth 
and  north  conveyed  their  goods  for  fale ;  and  fo 
great  was  their  refort  to  it  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Baltic,  that  150  Ihips  were  feen, 
A.D.  1486.,  to  arrive  at  its  harbour  of  Sluyce  in 
one  day. 47 

Fairs.  The  great  fairs  in  Brabant  were  alfo  frequented 

by  merchants  from  England,  Spain,  France,  Italy, 

46  Statutes,  ad  Richard  HI.  c.ia. 

47  Anderfon,  vol.i.  p.  364.  384. 
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Germany,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  a  great 
variety  of  goods  were  brought  to  them  from  all 
the  neighbouring  countries.  ,  But  the  Englifh, 
it  is  faid,'  bought  and  fold  more  at  thefe  fairs 
than  all  the  other  nations : 

—  Her  marts  ben  feble  fhame,  to  fay, 
But  Englishmen  thider  drefs  their  way. 4" 

Fifhing,  as  a  fource  of  wealth  and  commerce,  Fisheries. 
was  not  neglected  by  the  Englim  in  this  period; 
particularly  for  cod  and  flock-rim  on  the  coafts 
of  Iceland,  and  for  herrings  on  their  own  coafts. 
The  merchants  of  Briftol  and  Tome  other  towns 
fent  feveral  veflels  annually  to  Iceland,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  frequent  complaints  of  the  kings  of 
Denmark,  and  prohibitions  of  their  own  fove- 
reigns),  to  procure  ftock-fifli,  which  were  then 
much  ufed  in  victualling  fhips  for  long  voyages.49 

Of  Iceland  to  write  is  little  nede 
Save  of  ftock-fifli ;  yet  forfooth  indeed, 
Out  of  Briftow  and  coftes,  many  one 
Men  have  pra&ifed  by  needle  and  by  ftone, 
Thiderwardes  within  a  little  while.  s° 

The  herring-fHhery  on  the  coaft  of  Norfolk  was 
an  object  of  great  importance  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  rendered  the  towns  on  that  coaft  » 

rich  and  flourifhing;  and  the  herring  fair  at  Yar- 
mouth was  of  fo  much  confeqnence,  that  it  was 

^  Prologue  of  Englifli  Poetry,  apud  Hakluyt,  p.  19  7. 
40  Id.  p.aoi.     Anderfon,  vol.i.  p. 471.  »86.  396. 
5rt  Hakluyt,  p.aoi. 

regulated 
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regulated  byfeveral  flatutes51.  The  confumption 
ofherrings  ftill  continuing  to  be  immenfely  great 
in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  Englifli  herring- 
fifhery  was  ftill  carried  on  with  vigour  and  fuccefs. 
Rich  mer-  Some  very  wealthy  merchants  flouriflied  in  this 
period  in  Italy,  France,  and  England.  The  fa- 
mily of  Medici  at  Florence  was  the  mod  opulent 
and  iiluflrious  mercantile  family  that  ever  exifted 
in  Europe.  When  Cofrao  de  Medici  was  only  a 
private  merchant  and  citizen  of  Florence,  he  ex- 
pended four  millions  of  gold  florins  in  building 
churches  and  palaces  in  that  city  and  its  envi- 
rons, and  one  million  in  charitable  foundations 
for  the  fupport  of  the  poor5*.  Jaque  Le  Coeur 
was  the  greateft  merchant  that  ever  France  pro- 
duced, and  had  alone  more  trade  and  more  riches 
than  all  the  other  merchants  of  that  kingdom  ; 
and  by  his  trade  and  riches  contributed  greatly 
to  fave  his  country.  It  was  this  extraordinary 
man  who  furniftied  Charles  VII.  with  money  to 
pay  and  fupport  thofe  armies  with  which  he 
recovered  his  provinces  from  the  Englifli 53. 
John  Norbury,  John  Hende,  Richard  Whitting- 
ton,  and  feveral  other  merchants  in  London,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  rich,  from  the  great  fums  they 
occafionally  lent  their  fovereign,  and  the  great 
works  they  erected  for  the  ufe  and  ornament  of 
the  city S4.  But  William  Canning,  who  was  five 
times  mayor  of  Briftol,  and  a  great  benefactor  to 

51  Statutes,  Edw.IH.  an.3i.  35.  5*  Anderfon,  an.  1480. 

5-  Id.  an.  1449.     Ville  and  Villaret,  torn.  15. 
s*  Rym.  Feed,  t.J.  p-488. 
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that  city,  feems  to  have  been  the  greatefl  Eng- 
lifli  merchant  of  this  period.  Ed  ward  IV.  took 
from  him  at  once  (for  ibme  mifdemeanour  in 
trade)  2470  tons  of  ihipping;  amongft  which 
there  was  one  fliip  of  900  tons,  one  of  500,  and 
one  of  400,  the  reft  being  fmaller55.  We  are 
not  informed  what  Mr.  Canning's  mifdemeanour 
was ;  but  it  is  moft  probable  that  there  was  no- 
thing difhonourable  in  it,  as  the  above  anecdote 
is  infcribed  upon  his  tomb. 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  trade  of  Eng-  Trade  pro- 
land  in  this  period,  it  plainly  appears  that  it  was  fitable' 
not  inconfiderable  ;  and  it  is  probable  it  was  not 
unprofitable,  but  the  contrary.  We  have  no 
means,  however,  of  difcovering  with  certainty 
to  which  fide  the  balance  inclined,  or  the  exacl; 
value  of  that  balance ;  but  we  have  reafon  to 
think,  in  general,  that  it  was  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  it  was  very  valuable.  It  appears 
from  an  authentic  record,  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  balance  of  trade 
in  one  year  (1354.)  in  favour  of  England,  was  no 
lefs  than  294,184!.  of  the  money  of  thofe  times; 
and  we  know  with  certainty,  that  fome  articles 
of  export,  particularly  the  great  article  of  woollen 
cloth,  had  very  much  encreafed  in  the  prefent 
period  s6.  The  inceiTant  exhaufling  drain  of 
money  from  England  to  the  court  of  Rome  ftill 
continued.  Henry  V.,  after  fqueezing  every 
(hilling  he  could  from  his  fubjedls,  anticipated 
his  revenues,  pawned  his  crown  and  jewels,  and 

*  Anderfon,  vol.i.  p. 371.  55  See  vol.8,  book.4.  ch.6. 
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carried  an  immenfe  mafs  of  treafure  out  of  Eng- 
land in  his  attempts  to  conquer  France.     Hen- 
ry VI.  expended  as  much  in  lofing  as  his  father 
had  done  in  gaining  thefe  foreign  conquefts  ; 
and  I  know  of  no  other  means  by  which  thefe 
treafures  could  be  replaced,  but  by  the  profits  of 
manufactures  and  of  commerce.     In  a  word,  it 
feemsto  be  highly  probable,  that  while  the  kings 
of  England,  in  this  period,  were  diffipating  the 
riches  of  their  dominions,  by  their  defeats  and  vic- 
tories, manufacturers  and  merchants  were  reftor- 
ing  them,  by  the  filent  operations  of  art  and  trade. 
Trade  of        In  the  beginning  of  this  period,  during  the 
captivity  of  James  L,  Scotland  was  in  fuch  an 
unfettled,  diffracted  ftate,  that  its  commerce 
could  not  flourifli.      There  is,  however,  luffi- 
cient  evidence,  that,  even  in  thofe  happy  times, 
it  was  not  deftitute  of  trade  and  {hipping,  of 
which  it  fuflained  a  very  great  lofs  A.D.  1410. 
Sir   Robert   Umfreville,    an    Englifh    admiral, 
with  a   fleet  of  ten  flout  (hips,  failed  up  the 
frith  of  Forth,  as  far  as  Blacknefs,  where  he 
took  fourteen  veffels,  burnt  feveral  others,  and 
amongfl  them  a  large  one,   called  the  Grand 
Galliot  of  Scotland51.     In  this  expedition,  Sir 
Robert,  it  is  faid,  brought  home  fo  great  a  quan- 
tity of  corn,  that  the  price  of  it  was  reduced  in 
Ihe  markets  of  England,  which  procured  him 
the    name    of   Robert  Mend-market52.      John 
Duke  of  Brabant  granted,  by  his  letters-patent, 
various  privileges,    A.D.    1407.,   to   the   mer- 

v  Hal!,  foU6.     Stow,  £.338*  5S  Id.  ibid. 
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chants  .of  Scotland  who  came  into  his  dominions 
on  account  of  trade.  ™ 

When  King  James  I.  returned  from  his  long  jamesl. 
captivity  into  his  native  kingdom,  A.D.   1424., 
he  applied  with  great  ardour  to  promote  the  pro- 
fperity  of  his  fubjects,  and  particularly  their  com- 
merce, as  is  evident  from  his  laws.     He  procured 
feveral.  acts  of  parliament  for  an  uniformity  of 
weights  and  meafures,  of  all  kinds,  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  with  very  particular  dire6lions  for 
making  and  keeping  of  the  ftandards,  and  fixing 
what  goods  were  to  be  fold  by  weight,  and  what 
by  meafure  ;  which  (if  they  were  executed)  mufl 
have  greatly  facilitated  both  foreign  and  internal 
trade 60.    This  wife  prince  earneflly  defired  to  re- 
ftore  the  coin  of  Scotland  to  the  fame  weight  and 
finenefs  with  that  of  England,  and  obtained  an  act 
of  parliament  to  that  purpofe61.     But  he  never 
was  able  to  carry  that  act  into  execution ;  though 
he  endeavoured,  by  various  methods,  to  procure 
bullion  for  that  end.  With  this  view,  he  prevailed 
upon  the  fame  parliament  to  grant  him  all  the 
(ilver  in  all  the  mines  in  which  a  pound  of  lead 
yielded  three  halfpence  of  filver 67.     By  another 
law,  all  merchants  were  obliged  to  bring  home. a 
certain  quantity  of  bullion,  in  proportion  to,  the 
value  of  the  goods  they  exported  63.     A  duty  of 
10  per  cent,  was  laid  by  feveral  acts,  on  gold  and 


9  Maitland's  Hift.  Edinburgh,  p.  384. 

60  Black  Ads,  Jamesl.,  ch.63,  64*  65.  79,  80. 

61  Id.  ch.zj.  t2  Id.  ch.i4. 
63  Id.  ch.i6o. 

VOL.  x.  s  filver 
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filver  coins  exported  ;  and  at  laft,  in  imitation 
of  England,  the  exportation  of  thefe  precious 
metals,  coined  or  uncoined,  was  prohibited64.  I 
will  not  affirm,  that  thefe  laws  were  or  could  be 
effectual ;  but  they  plainly  difcover  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  this  prince  to  promote  trade,  and 
to  make  it  lucrative  to  his  kingdom,  by  increafing 
its  flock  of  gold  and  filvef.  Several  other  laws  of 
this  excellent  king,  that  were  made  with  the  fame 
intention,  might  be  mentioned  ;  fuch  as, — thofe 
for  afcertaining  the  rate  of  cuftoms  on  all  exports 
and  imports, — for  fecuring  the  effects  of  traders 
who  died  abroad, — for  permitting  his  merchants 
to  freight  foreign  mips,  when  they  could  not  pro- 
cure any  of  their  own  country, — for  regulating 
fairs  and  markets,  and  delivering  thofe  who  fre- 
quented them  from  various  vexations,  &c.  &c. 6S 
James  II.  James  II.  was  not  wholly  inattentive  to  trade. 
He  renewed  the  laws  that  had  been  made  by  his 
father  for  the  uniformity  of  weights  and  mea- 
fures,  and  for  regulating  fairs  and  markets 66. 
But  as  moft  of  the  mercantile  regulations  of  this 
prince  relate  to  the  coin,  they  will  be  confidered 
in  another  place. 

til.  Many  commercial  laws  were  made  in  the  reign 
of  James  III. ;  but  fome  of  them  difcover  no  great 
wifdom  or  knowledge  of  the  fubject,  in  the  law- 
makers. They  renewed  all  the  former  acts  for  the 

**  Black  Ad*,  James  L,  ch.5j.  166. 
1  s  See  Ads  of  James  II.,  paffim. 
66  A<5ls  James  II.,  ch.  66  8a. 

import- 
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importation  of  bullion,  and  againft  the  exportation 
of  coin,  again  and  again  with  feverer  and  feverer 
penalties,  and  were  much  furprifed  to  find  that 
money  was  ftill  fcarce.  This  they  imputed  to  the 
negligence  of  the  officers  who  were  appointed  to 
put  thofe  acts  in  execution ;  never  reflecting  that 
if  the  value  of  the  goods  exported  was  lefs  than 
of  the  goods  imported,  ten  thoufand  laws,  and  the 
greateft  vigilance  in  their  execution,  could  not 
prevent  the  exportation  of  money  to  pay  the 
balance fi;.  It  is  difficult  to  difcover  with  what 
view  feveral  laws  were  made  for  reftraining  craftf- 
men,  or  fuch  as  were  not  burgeffes,  or  had  not  a 
certain  quantity  of  goods,  from  engaging  in 
foreign  trade ;  butthefe  reftraints  were  certainly 
imprudent,  and  were  probably  procured  by  the 
influence  of  the  richer  merchants68.  An  embargo 
was  laid  by  law  on  all  the  fliipping  of  Scotland, 
from  St.  Simon's  and  St.  Jude's  day  (October  28) 
to  Candlemas,  as  failing  was  thought  to  be  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  at  that  feafon 69.  The  ftaple  for 
the  merchants  of  Scotland  was  removed  by  an 
act  of  parliament,  A.  D.  1466.,  from  Bruges  in 
Flanders,  firft  to  Middieburg,  and  foon  after 
to  Campvere  in  Zealand,  where  it  flill  remains70. 
It  appears  from  another  act  of  the  fame  parlia- 
ment, that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  prelates, 
lords,  and  barons  of  Scotland  to  export  the 

67  A<5ls  JamesIII.,  ch.  10,  u.  27.  63,  80. 

68  Id.  ch.i5,  16.  *9  Id.  ch.18. 
73  Id.'ch.  19,  20. 
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produce  of  their  own  lands,  and  import  fuch 
goods  as  they  thought  proper  for  the  ufe  of  their 
families.  7I 


Exports  It  would  be  difficult,  and  is  unneceffary,  to 
ports!"  £>*ve  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the  exports 
and  imports  of  Scotland  in  this  period,  as  they 
were  both  very  numerous,  but  many  of  them  not 
very  valuable.  The  chief  articles  exported  were, 
wool,  wool-fells,  woollen  cloth,  leather,  falted 
hides,  fkins  of  metricks,  harts,  hinds,  does,  roes, 
tods,  fowmats,  cunnies,  and  otters,  barrelled  and 
red  herrings,  falmon,  black  cattle,  horfes,  and 
fheep.  That  all  thefe  articles  were  exported, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  a6ls  of  parliament  afcer- 
taining  the  cufloms  to  be  paid  on  their  expor- 
tation 72.  Tallow  was  alfo  exported,  except  at 
particular  times,  when  its  exportation  was  prohi- 
bited 73.  The  articles  imported  were  flill  more 
numerous,  and  confided  of  filks  and  fine  cloths; 
but  thefe  in  no  great  quantities,  as  the  ufe  of 
them  was  confined  by  law  to  a  few  perfons  of 
high  rank;  wines;  groceries;  hardware;  armour, 
and  arms;  furniture  and  implements  ofhufban- 
dry  74.  But  fo  low  was  the  (late  of  agriculture, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  arts,  in  Scotland,  in  thofe 
unhappy  times,  that  Corn  was  one  of  the  greateft 
articles  of  importation.  This  appears  from  fe- 
yeral  a&s  of  parliament,  and  particularly  from 

71  A&S  JamesIII.,  ch.i4. 
71  Black  Acl«,  James  I.,  ch.23,  *4-  44-  86,  &c. 
.  .       v  Id.  ch.35. 

74  Id.  ch-53.     Prologue  of  Englifli  Policy,  ch  4. 

the 
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the  following  preamble  to  one,  A.D.  1477. — 
"  Becaufe  victuals  (corns)  ar  rycht  fchant  within 
"  the  countrie,  the  maifi  fupportation  that  this 
"  realme  hes,  is  be  ilrangers  of  divers  uther  na- 
"xtions  that  brings  victual."  7S 

The  Scots,  in  this  period,  feem  to  have  been  Fifherie*. 
fenfible  of  the  importance  of  the  fifheries  on 
their  coafls  and  in  their  rivers,  and  defirous  of 
availing  themfelves  of  that  advantage,  both  for 
home-confumpt  and  for  exportation.  By  an  a6l 
of  parliament,  A.D.  1471.,  it  isflatute  and  or- 
dained, "  That  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal, 
"  and  burowes,  gar  mak  greit  fchippis,  bufches, 
"  and  uther  greit  pinkboiltis,  with  nettis  and 
"  abelzements  for  filching,  for  the  commun 
"  gude  of  the  realme,  and  the  great  entres  of 
"  ryches,  to  be  brought  within. the  realme,  of 
<c  uther  countries 76."  They  difcovered  their 
anxiety  for  preferving  the  fry  of  red  fi(h,  and  for 
preventing  the  killing  falmon  at  improper  fea- 
fons,  by  many  laws ;  and  the  value  they  fet  on 
that  fifh,  by  ordaining,  that  none  of  them  fhould 
be  fold  to  Englimmen,  but  for  immediate  pay- 
ment in  gold  or  lilver ;  or  to  Frenchmen,  but  for 
gold,  filver,  or  claret  wine.77 

It  is  impoffible  to  difcover  whether  the  balance  Balance 
of  trade  was  in  favour  of  Scotland  or  not,  in  this  of  tradc* 
period.     It  is  probable  the  balance  on  either  fide 
was  not  very  great,  as  that  country  doth  not 

J5  A(5h  James  III^  ch.gj.  *  Id.  ch.6o. 

77  Arts  James  I.,  ch.ia.  145.  i6j.  James  II.,  ch.8.  86.  JamesIIL, 
ch.45.  8». 
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appear  to  have  been  either  remarkably  enriched 
or  impoverished.  But  even  fuch  a  commerce  is 
not  unprofitable,  as  it  procures  many  accommo- 
dations, conveniencies,  and  comforts,  which 
could  not  otherwife  be  obtained* 

Money.  As  money  or  coins  have  long  been  the  great 
medium  of  commerce,  and  the  common  meafure 
of  the  value  of  all  other  commodities;  and  as  the 
acquisition  of  them  hath  been  the  great  object  of 
particular  merchants,and  of  trading  nations,they 
are  well  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  commercial  hif- 
tory  of  every  period.  Without  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  coins  in  every  age,  of  their  weight  and 
finenefs,  and  of  their  comparative  value,  with  re- 
fpect  to  other  commodities,  and  to  the  coins  of  our 
own  times,  we  can  form  nojuft  conceptions  of  the 
price  of  labour,  the  rate  of  living,  the  profperity 
and  wealth  of  nations,  and  many  other  important 
fa6ls  in  hiftory.  We  are  apt,  for  example,  to  be 
furprifed  to  hear,  that  the  wages  of  common  la- 
bourers, in  the  fifteenth  century,  were  only  three- 
halfpence  a-day,  and  to  imagine  that  thefe  poor 
labourers  muil  have  lived  in  a  very  wretched 
manner ;  but  when  we  are  told,  that  thofe  three 
halfpence  contained  as  much  filver as  three-pence, 
and  would  purchafe  as  many  of  the  neceffaries  of 
life  as  fifteen  pence  of  our  money  will  do  at  pre- 
fent,  our  furprife  and  pity  are  at  an  end. 
Weight  It  hatn  been  already  obferved,  that  anciently 
of  cows,  the  Englifh  nominal  pound  in  coin  contained  a 
real  Tower  pound  of  filver,  weighing  5400 
grains  Troy  \  that  of  this  pound  of  filver  were 

coined 
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coined  240  pennies  (the  largeft  coins  then  in 
ufe),  weighing  each  22f  Troy  grains;  and 
that  the  money  of  England  continued  on  the 
fame  footing  from  the  Conqueft  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Ed- 
ward III.  made  an  alteration  7S.  That  prince, 
A.D.  1346.,  coined  270  pennies,  weighing  each 
only  20  Troy  grains,  inftead  of  22},  out  of  a 
Tower  pound  of  iilver :  by  which  the  value  of 
the  nominal  pound  was  reduced  from  60  of  our 
fhillings  to  518.  8d.  That  fame  prince  made 
another  change  in  his  money,  A.D.  1351.* 
by  coining  groats  that  weighed  only  72  grains, 
inftead  of  90  Cthe  original  weight  of  four  pen- 
nies), by  which  the  nominal  pound  was  brought 
down  to  468.  6d.  of  our  prefent  money ;  at 
which  it  continued  till  after  the  beginning  of  the 
period  we  are  now  delineating. 94 

By  an  act  of  parliament,  1 3th  Henry  IV.,  Continued. 
A.D.  1412.,  it  was  directed,  "  That  by  reafon 
"  of  the  great  fcarcity  of  money  in  the  realm 
"  of  England,  the  pound  Tower  mould,  from 
"  the  feaft  of  Eafter  following,  be  coined  into 
"  thirty  millings  by  tale80."  A  ftrange  ima- 
gination, that  diminiming  the  value  of  the 
nominal  pound  would  make  money  more  plen- 
tiful !  and  yet  it  was  on  this  groundlefs  fancy 
that  all  the  above  and  fubfequent  changes 
were  made.  By  this  laft  regulation,  the  value 
or  quantity  of  iilver  in  the  nominal  pound  was 

78  See  vol.6,  p. 294,  295.  79  g^  voi.g.  cfc.6. 

80  Statutes,  1 3th  Hen.  IV. 

s  4  reduced 
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reduced  to  385.  yd.  of  our  money  ;  and  on  that 
footing  the  coin  of  England  continued  more 
than  half  a  century,  during  thereigns  of  Henry  V. 
and  Henry  VI. 8r 

Edward  Edward  IV.,  A.D.  1464.,  by  coining  378.  6d. 
by  tale  outjofthe  Tower  pound  of  filver,  brought 
down  his  groats  (the  largeft  coin  then  in  ufe) 
to  48  Troy  grains,  and  the  intrinfic  value  of  the 
nominal  pound  to  318.  of  our  money;  and  thus 
it  remained  till  long  after  the  conclufion  of  the 
prefent  period. 

inconve-  Thefe  fucceffive  changes  in  the  value  or  quan- 
tity of  filver,  in  the  nominal  pound  of  coin, 
which  could  add  nothing  to  the  real  riches  of  the 
kingdom,  were  productive  of  many  inconveni- 
encies.  Every  change  deceived  the  people  for 
fome  time  to  their  lols;  and  occafioned  great  con- 
fufion  in  the  payment  of  debts,  rents,  annuities, 
and  in  all  mercantile  and  money  tranfa&ions. 

Gold  The  only  gold  coins  that  were  flruck  in  Eng- 

land in  the  greatefl  part  of  this  period,  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VI.; 
were  nobles,  with  their  halves  and  quarters.  The 
firfl  nobles  of  Henry  IV.  weighed  120  grains, 
and  their  value  was  2 is.  ifd.,  the  fame  weight 
and  value  with  thofe  of  his  predeceffor  Ri- 
chard II.  But  in  the  laft  year  of  his  reign, 
the  noble  was  reduced  to  108  grains,  value 
193. ;  and  on  that  footing  it  continued  during 

81  Martin  Folkes  on  the  Silver  Coins  of  England,  p,i3, 14. 
••  Id.  on  Gold  Coins,  p.  4. 
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the  two  fucceeding  reigns82.     The  gold  noble 
was  of  23  carats  34.  grains  fine,  and  4-  grain  in 
alloy,  and  was  much  admired,  .both  at   home  . 
and  abroad,  for  its  purity  and  beauty. 

Edward  IV.,  A.D.  1466.,  flruck  gold  coins,  Continued. 
called  angels,  from  the  figure  of  an  angel  on  the 
reverfe  ;  and  their  halves,  called  angelets.  The 
angel  weighed  80  grains,  paffed  for  6s.  8d.  of 
the  filver  money  of  thofe  times,  and  was  worth 
145.  id.  of  our  prefent  money.83 

In  the  preceding  period,  it  hath  been  obferved  Coins  of 
that  the  coins  of  Scotland  were  originally  the  Scotland' 
fame  with  thofe  of  England,  and  fo  continued  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
they  fell  a  little  below  the  Englifh  coins,  both  in 
weight  and  purity54.  This  difference  between 
the  coins  of  the  two  Britifh  kingdoms  gradually 
increafed  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  our  prefent 
period,  thofe  of  Scotland  were  only  about  half 
the  value  of  thofe  of  England  of  the  fame  deno- 
mination. But  this  difference  was  then  only  in 
weight,  becaufe  the  Scottifh  coins  had  been  re- 
ftored  to  their  former  finenefs. ss 

James  I.  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  A.  D.  1424., 
being  convinced  that  this  difference  between  the 
coins  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  a  great  interrup- 
tion to  trade,  procured  an  act  of  parliament,  im- 
powering  him  "  to  mend  his  money,  and  gar 
"  flryke  in  it  like  wicht  and  fynes  to  the  money 


8J  Folkes  on  Gold  Coins.  «->  See  vol.  8.  ch.6. 

*  Ruddimanni  Prsefat.  ad  Anderfoni  Diplom.  Scot. 
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"  of  Ingland86."  But  the  diforders  and  diftrefles 
of  his  kingdom  prevented  the  execution  of  that 
wife  law  ;  and  the  coins  of  Scotland  gradually 
funk  more  and  more  below  the  value  of  thofe  of 
England  of  the  fame  denomination.  Materials 
are  not  wanting  to  trace  the  gradual  decreafe  of 
the  Scottifli  coins, 'Hep  by  ftep ;  but  fuch  a  minute 
detail  would  be  tedious  and  uninterefling.  It  will 
be  fufficient  to  remark,  that  at  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod, they  were  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
weight  and  value  of  the  coins  that  were  called  by 
the  fame  names  in  England. 87 

inconve-  Though  our  kings  and  great  barons  were  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  diminution  of  the  weight 
and  value  of  the  coin,  they  were  byfar  the  greateft 
fufferers  by  that  imprudent  meafure.  For  by  that 
means  all  the  fixed  annual  payments  that  were  due 
to  them  from  their  fubjects  and  vaffals,  were  much 
diminifhed  in  their  real  value,  though  they  conti- 
nued the  fame  in  name.  They  received  the  fame 
number  of  pounds  that  had  been  originally  flipu- 
lated  ;  but  thefe  pounds  did  not  contain  the  fame 
quantity  of  filver,  and  would  not  purchafe  the  fame 
quantity  of  goods  with  thofe  in  the  original  ilipu- 
lation.  The  King  and  nobility  difcovered  the 
error  they  had  committed  and  the  lofs  they  had 
fuftained,  and  endeavoured  to  apply  a  remedy ; 
but  it  was  not  the  natural  and  only  effectual  one,  of 


86  Black  Ads  James  I.,  a&  25. 

87  Id.  James  II.,  a&  72. ;  James  III.,  adl  za.  a6.  58.  63.  83.  89. 
ic8.  114. 
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reftoringthe  coin  to  its  original  weight  andpurity, 
An  a6l  of  parliament  was  made,  A.D.  1467.^0 
the  following  purpofe :  cc  Becaufe  our  foverane 
"  lord,  and  his  thre  eftatis,  confidderisand  under- 
"  ftandis,  that  his  hienes,  and  the  hail  realme  in 
"  ilk  eflate,  is  greitly  hurt  and  ikaithet  in  the 
"  changeing  and  heying  the  courfe  of  the  money, 
"  baith  in  debts  paying,  and  contracts,  bygane 
"  annuallis,  wedfettis,  and  lands  fet  for  lang 
"  termis,cuflomis,  andprocurafeisof  prelatis,and 
"  all  other  dettes ;  it  is  provydit,  by  our  foverane 
"  lord  and  his  thre  eflatis  in  this  prefent  parlia- 
<c  men t,  That  baith  the  creditour  and  the  dettour, 
"  the  byar  and  the  fellar,  the  borrower  and  the 
"  lennar,  the  lord  and  the  tennant,  fpirituall  and 
<c  temporall,  be  obfervit  to  the  defyre  and  the  in- 
"  tentis  of  thame  that  war  in  the  tyme  of  making 
"  the  contraclis,  and  payment  to  be  maid  in  the 
"  famen  fub  fiance  that  was  intendit  at  the  tyme  of 
"  the  making  of  the  contra6lis  SV    This  law  was 
certainly  very  equitable  ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  execution  of  it  would  be  attended  with  many 
difficulties,  and  productive  of  many  difputes;  and 
that  it  would  be  no  eafy  matter  to  perfuade  vaflals, 
tenants,  and  debtors  of  all  kinds,  to  pay  a  greater 
number  of  pounds,  millings,  and  pence,  than  they 
were  bound  to  pay  by  their  original  obligations. 
There  is  fufficient  evidence  ftill  remaining,  that 
though  feveral  laws  were  made  of  the  lame  tenor 
with  that  above,  none  of  them  could  be  executed  j 

88  Black  Adts,  James  III.,  aft  33. 
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and  that  the  feveral  feudal  payments  due  by  the 
vaflkls  of  the  King  and  barons,  by  the  fucceffive 
changes  of  the  coin,  and  of  the  value  of  money, 
dwindled  down  to  lefs  than  the  hundredth  part  of 
what  was  originally  intended,  and  in  many  cafes  to 
a  mere  trifle.  The  relief,  for  example,  paid  to  the 
crown  by  the  ancient  barons  of  Panmore,  was  ori- 
ginally 122!.  containing  as  much  filver  as  366!. 
of  our  prefent  Englifh  money  ;  and  as  4,392!.  of 
ourprefent  Scotch  money,  equivalent  in  efficacy 
to  1,830!.  Engliih,  and  to  21,960!.  Scotch.  This 
was  a  valuable  payment,  and  was  probably  one 
year's  rent  of  the  eftate.  Edward  I.,  when  he  was 
in  pofieffion  of  Scotland,  remitted  to  William  de 
Maul,  baron  of  Panmore,  82!.  of  his  own  relief, 
and  of  his  heirs,  to  gain  him  to  his  intereil.  From 
therice  the  relief  paid  by  the  heirs  of  that  noble 
family  was  40!.,  containing  originally  as  much  fil- 
ver as  120!.  Engliih,  and  as  1,440!.  Scotch,  equi- 
valent in  value  to  6ool.  Englifh,  and  to  7,200!. 
Scotch  money.  But  by  many  fucceffive  diminu- 
tions of  the  nominal  money-pound  in  Scotland, 
that  payment,  originally  fo  confiderable,  was  re- 
duced to  the  trifling  fum  of  3!.  6s.  8d.  of  our 
prefent  Englifli  money.  89 

jGold  coin.  Gold  was  coined  in  Scotland  by  Robert  II.  foon 
after  it  began  to  be  coined  in  England  by  Ed- 
ward III.;  and  the  gold  coins  of  both  kingdoms 
were  the  fame  in  weight  and  finenefs  to  the  end  of 


<9  See  Ruddiman'*  Pref.  to  Andcrfon's  Diplom.  Scot.  fecl.6i. 
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this  period  9°.  But  the  reader  will  form  a  more 
diftinci  idea  of  the  gold  coin  of  thofe  times,  and 
of  the  comparative  value  of  gold  and  filver,  by 
infpeclingthe  following  table,  than  can  be  given 
him  in  many  words. 


Value  of 

Weight  of 

A.D. 

A.  Regni. 

Fitienefs. 

Alloy. 

coins  out 
of  a  pound 

filver  for  a 
pound  of 

of  gold. 

gold. 

oz.  pw.  gr. 

pw.  gr. 

L.  s,  d. 

lib.  oz.  pw.  gr. 

I37i,&c. 

Robert  If. 

II    18   18 

i        6 

17  la  o 

ii    i    17    aa 

1390,  &c. 

Robert  HI. 

ii   18   18 

i        6 

19    4  o 

ii    i    17    aa 

1424. 

James  I.      19 

ii   18  18 

i        6 

11    IO    O 

ii    i    17    aa 

I45L 

James  II.     15 

ii   18  18 

i        6 

53     68 

9    8     4    14 

1456. 

•-    20 

ii   18  18 

i        6 

50     o  o 

9    8     4    14 

1475- 

Jameson.  16 

ii   18  18:1        6 

78  15  o 

10    a     o    ao 

1484. 

•~                *4 

ii  18  18 

i        6 

78  '15  o 

10    5      7      9 

From  the  above  table,  conftru6led  from  au- 
thentic monuments,  the  following  fa6ts  appear — 
That  the  gold  coined  in  Scotland  was  of  fufficient 
finenefs — that  the  nominal  money  pound  con- 
tained above  four  times  more  filver,  A.D.  1390., 
than  it  did  in  A.D.  1475  :  a  prodigious  change 
in  fo  fhort  a  time !  —  and  that  the  value  of  gold 
compared  to  filver  was  about  one-third  lefs  than 
it  is  at  prefent :  and  fo  it  continued,  till  after  the 
difcovery  of  the  filver  mines  in  South  America ; 
from  which  immenfe  quantities  of  that  metal 
have  been  imported  into  Europe. 


93  Black  A&s,  James  III.,  aft  108.  A.D.  1483. 
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Copper          In  the  firft  parliament  of  JamesIIL  A.D.  1466., 
money.      an  a£j.  wag  ma(je  for  coining  copper  money,  "  for 

"  the  ufe  and  fuftentation  of  the  king's  liegis, 
"  and  for  almous  deid  to  be  done  to  pure  folk." 
An  exac~l  defcription  is  given  in  the  a6l,  of  the 
form  of  thefe  copper  coins,  of  which  four  were 
to  pafs  for  one  penny.      By  the  fame  act,  a 
coinage,  of  three  hundred  pound  weight,  of  a 
different  kind  of  copper-money,  with  a  mixture 
of  filver  in  it,  was  appointed.     This  was  called 
black  money ,  from  its  colour,  as  the  mixture  of 
filver  in  it  was  very  fmall,  probably  not  greater 
than  the  mixture  of  copper  in  the  white  money, 
hardly  one  ounce  in  the  pound98.     King  James 
was  afterwards  cruelly  calumniated  for  coining 
this  black  money,  and  the  minds  of  the  common 
people  inflamed  againfl  him  on  that  account,  by 
the  Earl  of  Angus  and  his  party,  though  they  per- 
fectly well  knew,  that  it  had  been  coined  in  con- 
fequence  of  an  a6l  of  parliament,  when  the  King 
was  in  his  childhood,  and  had  no  concern  in  the 
matter.     So  little  regard  hath  faction  to  truth, 
and  fo  eafily  are  the  minds  of  the  people  mifled! 
Rate  of          It  would  require  a  long  and  very  tedious  induc- 
ing,      tion  of  particulars,  to  afcertain  the  exacl;  differ- 
ence between  the  rate  of  living  at  prefent  and  in 
the  period  we  are  now  examining.  I  have  invefti- 
gated  this  matter  with  all  the  attention  of  which 
I  am  capable ;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  that,  to  the 
lower  and  middle  ranks  of  the  people,  living  was, 
in  that  period,  nominally  ten  times,  and  really 

91  Black  Adls,  James  III.,  aft  12. 
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five  times  cheaper  than  it  is  at  prefent,  to  perfons 
of  the  fame  rank.  To  underftand  the  diftinftion 
between  the  nominal  and  real  difference  in  the 
rate  of  living,  we  have  only  to  reflect,  ift,  That 
one  nominal  money-pound,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, contained  as  much  lilver  as  two  nominal 
pounds  contain  at  prefent ;  and  therefore  a  per- 
fon  who  had  then  an  income  of  10 1.  a-year  had 
as  much  filver  to  expend  as  one  who  hath  now 
an  income  of  20!.  a-year;  and,  sdly,  That  the 
fame  quantity  of  filver,  fuppofe  a  pound  weight, 
would  then  have  purchafed  as  many  of  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  as  five  times  that  quantity,  or  five- 
pound  weight  of  filver,  will  purchafe  at  prefent: 
for  thefe  two  reafons,  one  who  had  a  free  annual 
income  of  ten  nominal  money-pounds  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  was  as  rich  and  could  live  as  well, 
as  one  who  hath  an  income  of  ten  times  as  many 
money-pounds,  or  of  100  1.  at  prefent ;  though  in 
reality,  any  given  weight  of  coins  had  then  only 
five  times  the  value  and  efficacy  that  the  fame 
weight  of  coins,  of  equal  purity,  have  in  our 
times. 

That  the  above  account  of  the  nominal  diffe-  Proofs. 
rence  in  the  rate  of  living,  and  the  real  difference 
in  the  value  of  money,  is  not  far  from  the  truth, 
many  proofs  might  be  produced ;  of  which,  to 
avoid  prolixity,  I  fliall  mention  only  two  or 
three.  As  grain  of  different  kinds,  and  animal 
food,  are  the  chief  means  of  fupporting  human 
life,  their  prices  claim  particular  attention  in 
forming  a  judgment  of  the  expence  of  living. 

The 
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The  average  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  in  that 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century  which  is  the  fubjeel; 
of  this  book  (except  in  a  few  years  of  famine), 
appears  to  have  been  about  5  s.  which  multiplied 
by  ten,  produces  50  s.  which  is  not  efteemed  a 
very  high  price  at  prefent.  When  wheat  was 
6s.  8  d.  per  quarter,  a  famine  was  dreaded,  and 
the  ports  were  opened  for  importation.  All  other 
kinds  of  grain  were  cheaper  in  proportion  to 
wheat  than  they  are  at  prefent92.  Animal  food 
of  all  kinds  was  flill  cheaper  than  grain.  The 
price  of  an  ordinary,  probably  a  fmall  cow,  v;as 
7  s.  equivalent  to  3 1.  i  o  s.  od. — of  a  calf,  i  s.  8  d. 
equivalent  to  i6s,  8d. — of  an  ox,  135.  40!.  equi- 
valent to  61.  135.  4d. — of  a  flieep,  28.  $d.  equi- 
valent to  il.  4S.  2d.  — of  a  hog,  2s.  equivalent  to 
il. — of  a  goofe,  3d.  equivalent  to  2S.  6d.  &c. 93 
Liquors  were  fully  as  cheap  as  either  bread-corn 
or  butcher  meat,  or  rather  cheaper.  Claret  coft 
only  i  s.  a  gallon,  equivalent  to  los.  and  ale  only 
if  d.  equivalent  to  i  s.  3d. 94  It  was  eftablifhed 
by  law,  2d  Henry  V.  A.D.  1414.,  "  That  no 
"  yearly  chaplain  within  the  realm  fhall  take, 
"  from  henceforth,  more  for  his  whole  wages  by 
"  the  year  (that  is  to  fay,  for  his  board,  apparel, 
"  and  other  neceflaries),  but  feven  marks,  or 
"  4'L  133.  4d.  equivalent  to  46!.  133.  4d. 9S"  a 
fum  which  is  barely  fufficient  (if  it  is  fufficient) 
to  fupport  a  fingle  clergyman  in  board,  lodgings, 
apparel,  and  every  thing  elfe,  in  a  manner  fuitable 
to  his  character.  By  the  fame  flatute  it  is  or- 

91  See  Chronicron  Preciofum,  p.98 — 112.  9f  Id.  Ibid. 

**  Id.  ibid.  9S  Statutes,  ad  Henry  V.  flat.  a.  c.a. 
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dained, "  That  parifli-priefts  which  be,  or  (hall  be 
"  retained  to  ferve  cures,  fhall  take,  from  hence- 
"  forth,  for  their  whole  wages,  by  the  year,  but 
"  8  marks,  or  5!.  6s.  8d.  °6 ;"  which,  being* mul- 
tiplied by  ten,  yields  53!.  6s.  8d.;  a  fum  certainly 
not  too  great  for  the  decent  fupport  of  aparilh- 
prieft  at  prefent :  and  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  the 
parliament  of  England  would  have  fixed  the 
higheft  flipend  to  be  given  to  a  curate  at  8  marks, 
if  that  fum  had  not  been  then  ftifficient  for  his  de- 
cent fupport.  Sir  Johiv  Fortefcue  Chief  Juftice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  and  afterwards  Chancellor 
to  Henry  VL,  wrote  his  book  on  the  Difference  be- 
tween an  abfolute  and  limited  Monarchy,  towards 
the  end  of  this  period  ;  and  in  that  work  he  fays, 
in  plain  terms,  "  that  five  pounds  in  a  year  was  a 
"  fair  living  for  a  yeoman  j"  which,  I  believe,  can 
hardlybe  faid  of  fiftypounds  a-year  in  our  times97. 
In  a  word,  it  feems  to  be  abundantly  evident,  that 
inferior  clergymen,  yeomen,  refpedlable  tradef- 
men,  and  others  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  could 
have  lived  as  plentifully,  in  the  fifteenth  century 
on  an  income  of  5!.  a-year,  of  the  money  of  that 
age,  as  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  can  live  on  ten 
times  that  nominal,  or  five  times  that  real  income, 
that  is,  on  50!.  a-year  at  prefent 98.  The  precious 

*'  Statutes,  sd  Henry  V.  ftat.z.  c.z. 

'  Fortefcue  on  the  Difference  between  an  abfolute  and  limited 
Monarchy,  p.  1 3  3. 

9S  I  confefs  Bifhop  Fleetwood,  in  hfe  Chronicon  Preciofum,  makes 
the  difference  in  the  rate  of  living  only  as  fix  to  one.  But  that  learned 
and  good  prelate,  writing  on  a  cafe  of  confcience,  intentionally  kept 
within  bounds.  He  wrote  alfo  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when 
living  was  cheaper  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

VOL.  x.  T  metals 
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metals  of  gold  and  lilver  have  indeed  greatly 
increafed  in  Britain  lince  thofe  times  •,  but  we 
muft  not  therefore  imagine,  that  we  are  fo  much 
richer  than  our  anceflors;  becaufe  as  thefe  metals 
increafed  in  quantity,  they  decreafed  in  value 
and  efficacy. 

Shipping.  The  ilate  of  (hipping  in  Britain  feems  to  have 
been  nearly  the  fame  in  this,  that  it  had  been  in 
the  former  period.  Commerce  was  not  much  ex- 
tended and  a  great  part  of  it  was  ftili  carried  on 
by  foreign  merchants  in  foreign  bottoms  ;  which 
retarded  the  increafe  both  of  mips  and  failors. 
Some  attempts  were  made  to  build  (hips  of  greater 
burden  than  had  been  formerly  in  ufe,  in  imitation 
of  the  carracks  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  which  were 
often  feen  in  Britifli  harbours.  But  thefe  attempts 
were  probably  very  few,  as  they  are  mentioned 
by  our  hiftorians  with  expreffions  of  admiration, 
and  thofe  who  made  them  obtained  both  honours 
and  immunities.  James  Kennedy,  the  patriotic 
Bifliop  of  St.  Andrew's,  is  as  much  celebrated  for 
building  a  fhip  of  uncommon  magnitude,  called 
the  Bi/hop's  Berge,  as  for  building  and  endowing 
a  college".  John  Taverner  of  Hull,  obtained 
various  privileges  and  immunities  from  Henry  VI. 
A.D.  1449.5  "  becaufe  he  had  built  a  fhip  as 
"  large  as  a  great  carrack  10° :"  a  fufficient  proof 
that  few  fuch  mips  were  then  built  in  England. 
In  the  fubfequent  periods  of  this  work,  the  in- 
creafe of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  particu- 
larly of  England,  will  be  more  confpicuous,  and 
merit  a  more  extended  delineation. 

99  Pitfcottie.  Hawthomden.         *°°  Rym.  Feed,  tom.n.  p.  35  8. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Hiflory  of  the  Manners,  Virtues,  Vices,  remark" 
able  Cuftoms,  Language,  Drefs,  Diet,  and 
Diverjions,  of  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  from 
the  accejfion  of  Henry  IV.  A.D.  1399.,  to  the 
accejfion  of  Henry  Nil.  A.D.  1485. 

WHEN  a  country  is  conquered  by  a  foreign  Slow 
power,  and  receives  new  mailers,  and  an  chanse  of 

.  •  manners. 

inundation  of  new  inhabitants  from  a  diftant  re- 
gion, a  great  and  fudden  change  of  manners,  &c. 
is  commonly  produced,  by  the  introduction  of 
thofe  of  the  conquerors,  in  the  place  of  thofe  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  or  by  an  intermixture  of 
T  2  both. 
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both.  Such  were  the  great  and  flriking  revolu- 
tions in  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  circumftances 
of  the  people  of  Britain,  introduced  by  the  fuc- 
ceffive  conquefts  and  fettlements  of  the  Romans, 
Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  in  this  ifland, 
which  have  been  already  delineated  in  their  pro- 
per places.  But  when  a  country  continues  to  be 
inhabited  by  the  fame  people,  living  under  the 
fame  government,  profeffing  the  fame  religion, 
and  fpeaking  the  fame  language  as  the  people  of 
Britain  did  in  this  period,  the  changes  in  their 
manners,  cuftoms,  virtues,  vices,  language,  drefs, 
diet,  and  diverfions,  are  flow,  and  almoft  imper- 
ceptible. Thefe  changes  however,  like  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fhadow  on  the  fun-dial,  are  real,  and 
in  procefs  of  time  become  confpicuous.  If  the 
heroic  Henry  V.  were  now  to  arife  from  the  dead, 
and  appear  in  the  ftreets  of  London,  mounted 
on  his  war-horfe  and  clothed  in  complete  armour, 
what  aftonifliment  would  he  excite  in  the  admir- 
ing multitude !  How  much  would  he  be  furprifed 
at  every  object  around  him !  If  he  were  conducted 
to  St.  Paul's,  he  would  neither  know  the  church 
nor  underftand  the  fervice.  In  a  word,  he  would 
believe  himfelf  to  be  in  a  city  and  among  a  peo- 
ple he  had  never  feen.  It  cannot  therefore  be  im- 
proper to  trace, in  every  period,  thofe  gradual,  and 
almoft  infenfible  changes,  in  our  manners,  lan- 
guage, and  drefs,  &c.  which  have  at  length  tranf- 
fbrmed  us  into  a  people  fo  totally  different  from 
our  anceftors ;  and  to  point  out  the  caufes  of 
thefe  changes,  and  the  degrees  of  happinefs  or 
diftrefs  which  they  produced. 

10  No 
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No  very  material  alteration  in  the  ranks  and  Alterations 
orders  of  men  in  fociety  took  place  in  this  pe-  m  rank* 
riod ;  but  there  feems  to  have  been  a  cpnfider- 
able  change  in  the  comparative  importance  and 
influence  of  the  people  in  thefe  feveral  ranks. 
The  dillinction  between  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  England  was  now  fully  eflablifhed,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  diviiion  of  the  parliament  into  two 
houfes ;  and  the  former  enjoyed  feveral  privi- 
leges to  which  the  latter  had  no  claim.  The  par- 
liament of  Scotland  ftill  continued  to  meet  in 
one  houfe  ;  and  the  nobility  hardly  enjoyed  any 
peculiar  advantages,  except  their  titles  and  mere 
precedency,  beiides  thofe  they  derived  from  the 
greatnefs  of  their  fortunes  and  number  of  their 
followers '.  The  citizens  and  burgefles  in  both 
kingdoms  were  more  refpected,  or  rather,  not  fo 
much  defpifed,  as  they  had  been  formerly;  and 
even  the  common  people  were  treated  with 
greater  lenity,  as  their  haughty  lords  often  flood 
in  need  of  their  affiflance  in  the  field  of  battle. 

The  moil  remarkable  change  in  all  ranks  of  Depopuia- 
men  in  this  period,  was  a  great  diminution  of  the  tlon  under 
numbers  of  the  people  in  every  rank  (except  that 
of  beggars),  by  the  devailation  and  'depopulation 
of  the  country.  This  depopulation  was  occafioned 
by  the  three  greatefl  fcourges  to  which  mankind 

1  In  the  original  records  of  parliament,  the  ecclefiaftical  peers  are 
always  placed  firft,  the  dukes  and  earls  next,  but  the  names  of 
lords  and  gentlemen  are  intermixed ;  and  feveral  gentlemen,  who 
were  not  lords  of  parliament,  have  dominus  prefixed  to  their  names. 
In  a  word,  the  diftin&ion  between  lords  and  lairds  in  thofe  time* 
was  very  inconfiderable.  The  wives  of  lairds  were  conftantly  called 
ladies. 

T  3  are 
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are  expofed,  famine,  peftilence,  and  war,  but 
chiefly  by  the  laft.  Famine  was  mofl  fatal  to  thofe 
in  the  lower  walks  of  life ;  war  was  mofl  deftruc- 
tive  to  thofe  of  higher  rank,  in  proportion  to  their 
number;  the  peftilence  made  no  diftin6lion. 
Depopuk-  To  fay  nothing  of  the  great  numbers  of  brave 

'TiTof116  men  who  fel1  in  tlle  f°reign  and  civil  wars  in  the 
Henry  v.  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  what  prodigious  multitudes 
perifhed  in  the  French  wars,  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.,  which  continued  about 
thirty  years,  and  were  uncommonly  definitive! 
The  Englifh  nobility  and  gentry  engaged  in  thofe 
wars  with  the  greateft  ardour,  in  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing fplendid  fettlements  on  the  continent.  But 
;  inflead  of  gaining  fortunes,  fo  many  of  them  loft 
their  lives,  that  in  the  laft  year  of  the  victorious 
Henry  V.  there  was  not  a  fufficient  number  of 
gentlemen  left  in  England  to  carry  on  the  bu- 
finefs  of  civil  government.  This  is  evident 
from  the  following  ftatute^  made  in  that  year  : 
"  Whereas,  by  an  act  made  in  the  i4th  of  Ed- 
"  ward  III.,  it  was  ftatute  and  ordained,  That 
"  no  fheriffor  efcheator  fhould  remain  above  one 
"  year  in  his  office,  becaufe  there  was  then  a  fuffi- 
"  cient  number  of  gentlemen  in  every  county  of 
"  England,  well  qualified  to  fill  thefe  offices  to  the 
"  fatisfaction  both  of  the  King  and  his  fubjects  : 
"  And  whereas,  by  diverfe  peftilences  within 
"  the  kingdom,  and  by  foreign  wars,  there  is 
"  not  a  fufficiency  at  prefent  of  proper  perfons 
"  to  fill  thefe  offices  :  it  is  therefore  enacted  by 
"  this  parliament,  That  the  King  may  appoint 

"  fheriffs 
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"  fheriffs  and  efcheators  to  continue  more  than 
"  one  year  in  their  refpective  offices  for  four 
"  years,  commencing  at  the  next  election 
"  of  thefe  officers  V  This  act  appears  to  have 
been  made  with  much  reluctance,  and  from 
mere  neceffity. 

But  if  the  victories  of  Henry  V.  were  fo  fatal  Under 
to  the  population  of  this  country,  the  defeats 
and  difafters  of  the  fucceeding  reign  were  ftill 
more  deftructive.  In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
this  war,  the  inftructions  given  to  the  Cardinal 
of  Winchefter,  and  other  plenipotentiaries  ap- 
pointed to  treat  about  a  peace,  authorifed  them 
to  reprefent  to  thofe  of  France,  "  that  there  haan 
."  been  moo  men  flayne  in  thefe  wars  for  the  title 
"  andclaime  of  thecoroune  of  France,  of  oon  na- 
"  cion  and  other,  than  ben  at  this  daye  in  both 
"  landys,  and  fo  much  Chriftiene  blode  ihede, 
"  that  it  is  to  grete  a  forow  and  an  orrour  to 
"  thinke  or  here  it3."  But  thefe  and  many 
other  reprefentations  were  in  vain.  The  war 
continued  feveral  years  longer;  and  before  it 
ended,  the  two  powerful  kingdoms  of  France 
and  England  were  fo  much  exhaufted,  that,  in 
fome  campaigns,  they  could  hardly  bring  10,000 
men  into  the  field  on  either  fide. 

England  was  (till  further  depopulated  by  the  Edward 
bloody  conteft  between  the  houfes  of  Lancafter  IV" 
and  York  which  fucceeded  the  French  wars.  This 
•eon tefl  was  peculiarly  fatal   to  perfons  of  rank 

a  Statutes,  9th  Hen.  5.  ch.5. 
3  Kym.  Feed,  tom.io.  p.  7 14. 
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and  power,  and  feemed  to  threaten  that  order  of 
men  with  extirpation.  If  we  may  believe  Philip 
de  Comines,  one  of  the  moil  credible  hiftorians 
of  thofe  times,  no  fewer  than  iixty  or  eighty 
princes  and  nobles  of  the  blood-royal  of  Eng- 
land loft  their  lives  in  this  quarrel,  either  in 
battle  or  on  the  fcaffold 4.  The  fame  writer  in- 
forms us,  that  Edward  IV.  told  him  one  day  in 
coriverfation,  that  in  all  the  nine  pitched  battles 
he  had  gained  he  had  fought  on  foot ;  and  that 
as  foon  as  the  enemy  began  to  fly,  he  mounted 
his  horfe,  and  cried  to  his  men  to  fpare  the 
common  people,  and  to  kill  their  leaders5.  At 
the  battle  of  Towton,  one  of  thefe  nine,  three 
earls  and  ten  lords  of  the  Lancaftrian  party,  be- 
fides  a  prodigious  number  of  knights,  and  gentle- 
men, were  found  dead  on  the  field.  At  the  firft 
parliament  of  Edward  IV.,  long  before  the  con- 
clufion  of  that  fatal  conteft,  the  nobility  of  Eng- 
land confided  only  of  one  duke,  four  earls,  one 
vifcount,  and  twenty-nine  barons  ;  all  the  nobles 
tff  the  Lancaftrian  party  having  been  either  killed 
in  battles  or  on  fcaffolds,  or  had  fled  into  foreign 
countries  to  fave  their  lives.6 

Scotland.  The  fame  caufes  of  depopulation  produced  the 
fame  effects  in  Scotland  ;  and  this  depopulation 
was  but  too  vifible  in  bo.th  countries,  by  ruined 
villages  uncultivated  fields,  and  decaying  towns 
and  cities7.  Upon  the  whole,  we  have  good  reafon 
to  believe,  that  there  were  not  3,000,000,  pro- 

4  Philip  de  Comines,  vol.  i.  p.  5  2.  196.  s  Id.  ibid. 

6  Parliament.  Hift.  vol. a.  p. 31  a. 

7  J.  Roffii  Hift.  Angl.  pajjim* 

bably 
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bably  not  above  2,500,000  people  of  ail  ages  in 
Britain,  at  the  end  of  this  period.  It  is  no  objec- 
tion to  this,  that  we  hear  of  numerous  armies 
tranfported  to  the  continent,  and  appearing  in 
the  field  in  Britain  ;  becaufe  all  men  from  fixteen 
to  fixty,  the  clergy  not  excepted,  were  every 
moment  liable  to  be  called  into  the  field,  and  few 
dared  to  diibbey  the  call. 

The  circumftances  of  the  people  of  Britain,  in 
thisperiod,  were  far  frombeing  comfortable.  The 
crown  tottered  on  the  heads  of  her  princes,  who 
were  fometimes  on  a  throne,  fometimes  in  a  pri- 
fon,  or  in  exile.     Of  the  three  kings  who  reigned 
in  Scotland,  one,  after  fpending  the  befl  years  of 
his  life  in  captivity,  perifhed  by  a  violent  death  ; 
the  other  two  fell  in  war ;  and  they  were  all  cut  off 
in  the  prime  of  their  age.     Many  of  the  rich  and 
great  experienced  the  mod  deplorable  reveries  of 
fortune,  and  funk  into  indigence  and  obfcurity; 
and  fome  of  the  mod  ancient  and  noble  families, 
in  both  kingdoms,  were  ruined,  and  almofl  extir- 
pated.    The  common  people  enjoyed  few  of  the 
comforts,  and  fometimes  wanted  the  neceflaries, 
of  life  ;  and  neither  their  perfons  nor  properties 
were  fecure.    It  was  indeed  impoffible  that  a  peo- 
ple fo  much  employed  in  deftroying  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  countries,  or  in  tearing  one  another 
to  pieces,  could  be  happy.     But  all  the  diftrefTes 
in  which  the  people  of  Britain  were  then  involved 
did  not  diminiih  their  vices  nor  increafe  their  vir- 
tues.    Their  manners  in  thefe  refpecls  feem  to 
have  been  nearly  the  fame  in  this  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding 
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ceding  period,  and  have  been  already  defcribed. 
It  will  be  fufficient  therefore,  in  this  place,  to 
mention  a  few  particulars,  which  were  either  pe- 
culiar to  the  times  we  are  now  conlidering,  or 
become  more  or  lefs  confpicuous. 

Chivalry.  Chivalry,  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  peculia- 
rities in  the  manners  of  the  middle  ages,  flou- 
rifhed  greatly  in  England  in  the  fourteenth,  but 
declined  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Our  kings  and 
nobles  were  then  fo  much  engaged  in  real  com- 
bats, that  they  could  not  pay  equal  attention  to 
the  reprefentations  of  them  in  tilts  and  tourna- 
ments. The  decline  of  chivalry  is  thus  feelingly 
lamented  by  that  fimple  perfon  (as  he  often  calls 
himfelf)  Mr.  William  Caxton  :  "  O  ye  knyghtes 
"  of  Englond !  where  is  the  cuftome  and  ufage 
<c  of  noble  chy valry  that  was  ufed  in  tho  days  ? 
<c  What  do  ye  now  but  go  to  the  baynes,  and 
<c  play  at  dyfe  ?  And  fome  not  well  advyfed, 
"  ufe  not  honed  and  good  rule,  again  all  ordre 
"  of  knygthode.  Leve  this,  leve  it,  and  rede 
"  the  noble  volumes  of  St.  Graal,  of  Lancelot, 
"  of  Galaad,  of  Tryflram,  of  Perfe  Forefl,  of 
"  Percy val,  of  Gawayn,  and  many  mo  j  therlhall 
"  ye  fee  manhode,  curtoyfe,  and  gentylnefs. —  I 
cc  would  demaunde  a  queflion,  yf  I  {hold  not  dif- 
"  pleafe  :  How  many  knyghtes  ben  ther  now  in 
"  England,  that  have  thufe  and  thexerceife  of  a 
"  knyghte ;  that  is  to  wite,  that  he  knoweth  his 
"  horfe,  and  his  horfe  him.  I  fuppofe,  and 
"  a  due  ferche  fholde  be  made,  there  iholde 
"  be  many  founden  that  lacke ;  the  more  pyte 
"  is.-;- 1  wold  it  pleafyd  our  foverayne  lord  that 
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"  twyfe  or  thryfe  a-yere,  or  as  the  left  ones, 
"  he  wold  do  cry  juftis  of  pies,  to  thende,  that 
"  every  knyght  fhold  have  hors  and  harneys,  and 
"  alfo  the  ufe  and  craft  of  a  knyghte,  and  alfo  to 
"  tornoye  one  agaynfte  one,  or  two  agaynft  two, 
"  and  the  beft  to  have  a  prys,  a  diamond  or  jewel, 
"  fuch  as  fhold  pleafe  the  prynce."  8 

But  though  chivalry  was  now  declining,  it  was  Still  ex- 
far  from  being  extinc~l.  Henry  V.  of  England,  l 
and  James  I.  of  Scotland,  are  highly  extolled  for 
their  dexterity  in  tilting;  and  Richard  Beau- 
champ,  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  famous  for  the  vic- 
tories he  obtained  in  thofe  knightly  encounters, 
both  at  home  and  abroad9.  Many  of  the  firft  pro- 
ductions of  the  prefs  were  books  of  chivalry,  and 
adventures  of  knights-errant10.  We  meet  with  a 
great  number  of  royal  protections  granted  by  our 
kings  to  foreign  princes,  nobles,  and  knights,  to 
come  into  England  to  perform  feats  of  arms ;  and 
licences  to  their  own  fubjecls,  to  go  into  foreign 
countries  for  the  fame  purpofe !1.  All  coronations 
and  royal  marriages  were  attended  with  fplendid 
tilts  and  tournaments,  in  which  the  young  nobles, 
knights,  and  gentlemen,  difplayed  their  courage, 
ftrength,  and  dexterity  in  horfemanftiip,  and  the 
ufe  of  arms,  in  the  prefence  and  for  the  honour 
of  their  ladies. 

The  moft  magnificent  of  thefe  tournaments  was  A  touma* 
that  performed  by  the  baftard  of  Burgundy  and  mentt 


*  Ames's  Typographical  Antiquities,  p.  41. 
9  Strutt.  vol.  a.     Scoticron.  Iib.i6.  c.a8. 
10  Ame's  Typographical  Antiquities,  0.41. 
"  Vide  Ryra.  Feed. 
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Anthony  Lord  Scales  brother  to  the  Queen  of 
England,  in  Smithfield,  A.D.  1467.  The  King 
and  Queen  of  England  fpared  no  expence  to  do 
honour  to  fo  near  a  relation  ;  and  Philip  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  the  mod  magnificent  prince  of 
that  age,  was  no  lefs  profufe  in  equipping  his 
favourite  fon.  Several  months  were  fpent  in  ad- 
jufting  the  preliminaries  of  this  famous  combat, 
and  in  performing  all  the  pompous  ceremonies 
prefcribed  by  the  laws  of  chivalry.  Edward  IV. 
granted  a  fafe  conduct,  O6lober  29,  A.D.  1466., 
to  the  baftard  of  Burgundy,  Earl  of  La  Roche, 
with  a  thoufand  perfons  in  his  company,  to  come 
into  England,  to  perform  certain  feats  of  arms 
with  his  dearly-beloved  brother  Anthony  Widi- 
vile,  Lord  Scales  and  Nucelles  IZ.  But  fo  many 
punctilios  were  to  be  fettled  by  the  intervention 
of  heralds,  that  the  tournament  did  not  take  place 
till  June  ii.,  A.D.  1467.  Strong  lifts  having 
been  erected  in  Smithfield,  120  yards  and  10 
feet  long,  80  yards  and  10  feet  broad,  with  fair  and 
coftly  galleries  all  around,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  King  and  Queen,  attended  by  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  court,  and  a  prodigious  number  of 
lords,  knights,  and  ladies  of  England,  France, 
Scotland,  and  other  countries,  in  their  richeft 
dreffes ;  the  two  champions  entered  the  lifts  and 
were  conducted  to  their  pavilions.  There  they 
underwent  the  ufual  fearches,  and  anfwered  the 
ufualqueftions,  and  then  advanced  into  the  middle 
of  the  lifts.  u  The  firft  day  they  ranne  together 


12  Rym.  Feed,  tonuxx.  p.  5  73. 
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"  with  {harp  fpears,  and  departed  with  equal 
"  honour.  The  next  day  they  turneyed  on 
"  horfeback.  The  Lord  Scales  horfe  had  on  his 
"  chaffron  a  long  (harp  pike  of  fteel;  and  as  the 
"  two  champions  coaped  together,  the  fame 
"  horfe  thruft  his  pike  into  the  noftrils  of  the 
"  baftard's  horfe  ;  fo  that,  for  very  pain,  he 
"  mounted  fo  high,  that  he  fell  on  the  one 
"  fide  with  his  mafter ;  and  the  Lord  Scales  rode 
"  about  him  with  his  fword  drawn  in  his  hand, 
"  till  the  King  commanded  the  marlhal  to  help 
"  up  the  baftard,  who  openly  faid,  I  cannot  hold 
"  me  by  the  clouds ;  for  though  my  horfe  fail 
"  me,  I  will  not  fail  my  encounter-companion. 
"  But  the  King  would  not  fuffer  them  to  do  any 
"  more  that  day.  The  next  morrow,  the  two 
"  noblemen  came  into  the  field  on  foot,  with  two 
"  polaxes,  and  fought  valiantly ;  but  at  the  laft 
cc  the  point  of  the  polaxe  of  the  Lord  Scales  hap- 
"  pened  to  enter  into  the  fight  of  the  baftard's 
"  helm,  and  by  fine  force  might  have  plucked 
"  him  on  knees:  but  the  King  fuddenly  caft 
"  down  his  warder,  and  then  the  marfhal  fevered 
"  them.  The  Baftard  not  content  with  this 
"  chance,  required  the  King,  of  juftice,  that  he 
"  might  perform e  his  enterprise.  The  Lord 
"  Scales  refufed  not.  But  the  King,  calling  to 
"  him  the  conftable  and  the  marlhal,  with  the 
"  officers  of  arms,  after  confutation  had,  it  was 
'"  declared  for  a  fentence  definitive,  by  the  Duke 
"  of  Clarence,  then  conftable  of  England  '3,  and 

"  the 

'*  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcefter,  and  not  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
'  -*;  was 
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"  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  then  marfhal,  that  if  he 
"  would  go  forward  with  his  attempted  chal- 
"  lenge,  he  muft,  by  the  law  of  arms,  be  delivered 
"  to  his  adverfary  in  the  fame  ilate  and  like  con- 
"  dition  as  he  flood  when  he  was  taken  from  him. 
"  The  Baftard,  hearing  this  judgment,  doubted 
"  the  fequel  of  the  matter,  and  fo  relinquifhed 
"  his  challenge."  I4 

Bravery.  The  bravery  and  martial  ardour  of  both  the 
Britifh  nations  never  appeared  more  confpicuous 
than  in  the  prefent  period,  particularly  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  The  Englifh  under  that  he- 
roic prince  feemed  to  be  invincible  ;  and  fought 
with  fo  much  courage  and  fuccefs,  that,  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign,  they  had  a  very  probable 
profpect  of  making  a  complete  conqueft  of  the 
great  and  populous  kingdom  of  France.  The 
.  jScots  were  much  admired  for  the  fleady  intrepi- 
dity with  which  they  defended  themfelves,  and 
the  feafonable  and  fuccefsful  fuccours  they  fent 
to  their  ancient  allies  in  their  greatefl  diilrefs, 
when  they  were  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  for- 
faken  by  all  the  world. 

Subject  to  But  national  as  well  as  perfonal  courage  is  fub- 
change.  jeft  to  fudden  and  furprifing  changes,  which  are 
fometimes  produced  by  very  trifling  caufes.  There 
is  not  a  more  remarkable  example  of  this  in  hif- 
tory  than  that  extraordinary  revolution  in  the  fpi- 
rits  of  the  French  and  Englifh  armies,  at  the  fiege 

was  then  conftable.     See  Rym.  Feed,  tom.n.  p. 581.     Biographia 
Britannica,  vol.2,  p.iajl.     Note* 
14  $tow,  p.420. 
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of  Orleans,  A.p.  1428.,  which  hath  been  already 
mentioned  IS.  Before  that  period,  the  Englifh 
fought  like  lions,  and  the  French  fled  before  them 
like  fheep.  But  as  foon  as  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
a  poor  obfcure  fervant-girl,  about  feventeen  years 
of  age,  appeared  on  the  fcene  of  action,  the  for- 
tune of  the  war,  and  the  fpirits  of  the  contend- 
ing nations,  were  entirely  changed.  The  French 
became  bold  and  daring,  the  Englifh  daftardly 
and  defponding.  The  terror  of  that  dreaded 
heroine  was  not  confined  to  the  Englifh  army  in.  » 
France,  but  feized  the  great  body  of  the  people 
at  home,  and  made  many  who  had  enlifted  in 
the  fervice,  defert,  and  hide  themfelves  in  holes 
and  corners.  This  appears  from  the  proclama- 
tions iffued  in  England,  commanding  the  ihe- 
riffs  of  London,  and  of  feveral  counties,  to 
apprehend  thofe  who  had  deferted  and  conceal- 
ed ihemfelves  Jbr  fear  of  the  Maid16.  As  it  is 
imprudent  to  difcover  any  diftruft  of  national 
courage  when  war  is  neceflary,  it  is  no  lefs  im- 
prudent to  plunge  a  nation  into  a  war,  from 
too  great  a  reliance  on  a  quality  that  may  fail 
when  it  is  lead  expected. 

The  hofpitality  of  our  anceftors,  particularly  of  Hofpitality 
the  great  and  opulent  barons,  hath  been  much  of  ^ 
admired,  and  confidered  as  a  certain  proof  of  the  g 
noblenefs  and  generofity  of  their  fpirits.     The 
fact  is  well  attefted.  The  caftles  of  the  powerful 
barons  were  capacious  palaces,  daily  crowded 

15  See  yol.9.  p.9i,  &c. 

"  Rym.  Feed,  tom.io.  p.459»  47*. 
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with  their  numerous  retainers,  who  were  always 
welcome  to  their  plentiful  tables.  They  had  their 
privy  counfellors,  their  treafurers,  marfhals,  con- 
flables,  Ilewards,  fecretaries,  chaplains,  heralds, 
purfuivants,  pages,  henflimen  or  guards,  trumpe- 
ters, miriftrels,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  officers  of 
the  royal  court'7.  The  etiquette  of  their  families 
was  an  exa6l  copy  of  that  of  tjie  royal  lioufehold; 
andfome  of  them  lived  in  a  degree  of  pomp  arid 
fplendour  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  greatefl 
kings.  Richard  Nevile,  Earl  of  Warwick,  we  are 
"  toldjWaseverhadingreatfavourofthecommons 
''•  of  the  land,becaufeof  the  exceeding  houfehold 
"  which  he  daily  kept  in  all  countries  where- 
"  ever  he  fojourned  or  lay ;  and  when  he  came 
"  to  London,  he  held  fuch  an  houfe,  that  fix  oxen 
"  were  eaten  at  a  breakfaft  ;  and  every  tavern 
<f  was  full  of  his  meat IS."  The  Earls  of  Dou- 
glas in  Scotland,  before  the  fall  of  that  great 
family,  rivalled,  or  rather  exceeded  their  fove- 
reigns  in  pomp  and  profufe  hofpitality.  But  to 
this  manner  of.  living,  it  is  highly  probable, 
thefe  great  chieftains  were  prompted,  by  a  de- 
fire  of  increafing  the  number  and  attachment  of 
their  retainers,  on  which,  in  thofe  turbulent 
times,  their  dignity,  and  even  their  fafety,  de- 
pended, as  much  as  on  the  innate  generofity 
of  their  tempers.  Thefe  retainers  did  not  con- 
ftantly  refide  in  the  families  of  their  lords  ;  but 
they  wore  their  liveries  and  badges,  frequently 

17  See  the  Northumberland  Family-book. 

"    StCAV,  p.421- 
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feafted  in  their  halls,  fwelled  their  retinues  on  all 
greatfolemnities,attendedthem  on  their  journies, 
and  followed  them  into  the  field  of  battle.  Some 
powerful  chieftainshad  ib  great  a  n  umber  of  thefe 
retainers  conftantly  at  their,  command,  that  they 
iet  the  laws  at  defiance,  were  formidable  to  their 
fovereigns  and  terrible  to  their  fellow- fubjeets; 
and  feveral  laws  were  made  againft.  giving  and 
receiving  liveries  '9.  But  thefe  laws  produced 
little  effect  in  this  period. 

Hofpitality  was  not  confined  to  the  great  and  Of  inferior 
opulent,  but  was  praclifed  rather  more  than  it  is  at  ranks* 
prefent  by  perlbns  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks 
of  life.  But  this  was  owing  to  neceffity,  arifing 
from  the  fcarcity  of  inns,  which  obliged  travellers 
and  ftrangers  to  apply  to  private  perfons  for  lodg- 
ing and  entertainment  ;  and  thofe  who  received 
them  hofpitably  acquired  a  right  to  a  fimilar  re- 
ception. This  was  evidently  the  cafe  in  Scotland 
in  the  firft  part  of  this  period.  James  L,  A.D. 
1424.,  procured  the  following  act  of  parliament : 
"  It  is  ordanit,  that  in  all  burrow  townis,  and 
"  throuchfairis  quhair  commoun  pafTages  ar, 
"  that  thair  be  ordanit  hoftillaries  and  refettis, 
"  havand  flables  and  chalmers;  and  that  men  find 
*c  with  thame  bread  and  aill,  and  all  uther  fude, 
"  alfweilfor  horfe  as  men,  for  refonable  price20." 
But  travellers  had  been  fo  long  accuflomed  to 


19  See  Statutes,  ift  Hen.  IV.  c.  7.     ;th  Hen,  IV.  0.14.      8th  Ed- 
ward IV.  c.a. 

20  Black  Afts,  James  I.  par.i.  c.s6. 

VOL.  x.  u  lodge 
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lodge  in  private  houfes,  that  thefe  public  inns 
were  quite  neglected  ;  and  thofe  who  kept  them 
prefented  a  petition  to  parliament,  complaining, 
"  That  the  liegis  travelland  in  the  realme,  quhen 
**  they  cum  to  burrowis  and  throuchfairis,  her- 
"  breis  thame  not  in  hoftillaries,  bot  with  thair 
"  acquaintance  and  freiridis 21."  This  produced 
an  act  prohibiting  travellers  to  lodge  in  private 
houfes  where  there  were  hoflalries  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  408.,  and  fubjeeting  thofe  who  lodged 
them  to  the  fame  penalty. 

Religion.  The  people  of  Britain  were  not  chargeable  with 
the  contempt,  or  even  neglect,  of  the  ceremo- 
nies of  religion  in  this  period.  On  the  contrary, 
many  of  them  fpent  much  of  their  time  and  money 
in  performing  thofe  ceremonies,  To  fay  nothing 
of  the  almoflconflantfervice  in  cathedral  and  con- 
ventual churches,  all  the  great  barons  had  chapels 
in  their  caflles,  which  very  much  refembled  cathe- 
drals, in  the  number  of  their  clergy  and  choriilers; 
the  richnefs  of  their  furniture  and  images;  and  the 
pomp  and  regularity  with  which  the  fervice  of  the 
church  was  daily  performed.  The  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, for  example,  had  conflantly  in  his  fa- 
mily a  dean  of  his  chapel,  who  was  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  a  fubdean,  and  nine  other  priefts;  eleven 
linging  men  and  fix  finging  boys ;  in  all,  twenty- 
eight  ;  who  daily  performed  divine  fervice  in  his 
chapel,  at  matins,  lady-mafs,  high-mafs,  even- 
fong,  and  complyne.  The  four  fh'ft  finging  men 

21  Black  Adi??  James  I.  par. 3.  c.6i» 
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ae~led  as  organifts,  weekly  by  turns  ".  This  was 
a  very  fplendid  and  expenfive  eilabliihment,  con- 
fifling  of  greater  numbers  than  are  now  to  be 
found  in  feveral  cathedrals. 

But  unhappily  the  religion  of  our  anceilors  in  Superfti- 
thofe  times  was  fo  ilrongly  tinctured  with  grofs  tlon* 
irrational  fuperilition,that  it  hadlittle  tendency  to 
enlighten  their  minds,  regulate  their  paffions,  or 
reform  their  lives.  Their  creed  contained  fome 
articles,  that  their  veryfenfes,  if  they  durflhave 
ufed  them,  might  have  convinced  them  could  not 
be  true;  and  others  that  were  equally  contrary  to 
reafbn  and  revelation.  The  ceremonies  of  their 
worfliip  were  mere  mechanical  operations,  in, 
which  their  minds  had  little  or  no  concern  ;  and 
they  were  taught  to  place  their  hopes  of  the  di- 
vine favour  on  fuch  fallacious  grounds,  as  the 
pardons  of  a  venal  prieil,  the  patronage  of  a  faint, 
pilgrimages,  failings,  flagellations,  and  the  like. 
But  the  moil  odious  feature  of  the  religion  of 
thofc  times  was  its  horrid  cruelty  and  intolerance, 
which  prompted  them  to  burn  their  fellow-ChriC. 
tians  to  allies,  becaufe  they  dared  to  think  for  , 
themfelves,  and  to  worfhip  God  in  a  manner 
which  they  believed  to  be  more  acceptable  than 
the  eilabliflied  forms. 

It  is  one  evidence  amongil  many  others,  that  PerJurT' 
their  religion  had  little  influence  on  their  morals, 
that  perjury  prevailed  to  a  degree  that  is  hardly 
credible,  and  the  obligations  of  the.  moil  folemn 

:'  See  Northumberland  Family  book,  p. 323 — 225. 
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oaths  were  almoft  totally  dif regarded  by  perfons 
of  all  ranks.  Of  this  the  reader  muft  have  ob- 
ferved  many  examples  in  the  preceding  hiflory, 
particularly  in  the  conduct  of'  Edward  IV.  and 
Richard  III. 23  All  the  lords,  fpiritual  and  tem- 
poral,, in  the  famous  parliament  at  Shrewsbury, 
A.D.  1398.,  called  the  great  parliament,  took  a 
folemn  oath  on  the  crofs  of  Canterbury,  never  to 
fuffer  any  of  the  acts  of  that  parliament  to  be 
changed  ;  and  yet  thefe  fame  lords,  in  lefs  than 
two  years  after,  repealed  all  thefe  acts 24.  Vari- 
ous ceremonies  were  invented  to  give  additional 
folemnity  to  oaths,  and  fecure  their  obfervation. 
Philip  the  good  Duke  of  Burgundy,  A.D.  1453., 
in  the  middle,  of  a  great  feaft,  and  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  his  whole  court,  had  a  roafied  pheafant 
brought  to  his  table,  with  great  pomp,  andfwore 
over  it  a  moft  tremendous  oath,  that  lie  would 
march  an  army  againfl  the  great  Turk ;  and  all 
the  lords  and  knights  of  his  court  fwore  in  the 
fame  manner  that  they  would  march  with  him  : 
but  none  of  them  performed  their  oaths 25.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  common  people  were  fo 
profligate  in  this  refpecl,  that  not  a  few  of  them, 
we  are  told,  lived  by  f wearing  for  hire  in  courts 
of  juflice. 26 

The  EngliQi  were  remarkable  in  this  period, 
among  tne  nati°RS  of  Europe,  for  the  abfurd  and 
impious  practice  of  prophane  fwearing  in  conver- 

33  See  vol.g.  p.  214.  248.  252. 

14  See  vol.  7.  p.  35 7-  vol.  9.  p. 4. 

25  Monftrelet,  torn. 3.  £01.56.  2fl  Wilkin.  Con.  p-534. 
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fation.  The  Court  of  Luxemburg,,  accompanied 
by  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Stafford,  vifited  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  in  her  priibn  at  Rouen,  where 
flie  was  chained  to  the  floor,  and  loaded  with 
irons.  The  Count,  who  had  fold  her  to  the  Eng- 
lifh,  pretended  that  he  had  come  to  treat  with 
her  about  her  ranfom.  Viewing  him  with  juft 
refentment-  and  difdain,  ihe  cried,  "  Begone ! 
"  You  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  power 
"  to  ranfom  me."  Then  turning  her  eyes  to- 
wards the  two  earls,  (he  faid,  "  I  know  that  you 
"  Englim  are  determined  to  put  me  to  death; 
"  and  imagine,  that  after  I  am  dead,  you  will 
"  conquer  France.  But  though  there  were  an 
"  hundred  thoufand  more  God-dam-mees  in 
"  France  than  there  are,  they  will  never  conquer 
"  that  kingdom27."  So  early  had  the  Englifh  got 
this  odious  nickname,  by  their  too  frequent  life 
of  that  horrid  imprecation.  A  contemporary  hif- 
torian,  who  had  frequently  converfed  with 
Henry  VI.,  mentions  it  as  a  very  remarkable  and 
extraordinary  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  that 
prince,  that  he  did  not  fwear  in  common  con- 
verfation,  but  reproved  his  miniflers  and  officers 
of  ftate  when  lie  heard  them  fwearing. z8 

An  exceffive  irrational  credulity  ftill  continued  Credulity. , 
to  reign  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  feems 
to  have  prevailed  rather  more  in  Britain  than  in 
fome  other  countries.    Of  this  many  proofs  might 
be   produced.     There  was  not  a  man  then  in 

'"'  Villaret,  torn.  15 .  p.  z  7 . 

f  Otterbourne,  edit,  a  T.Hearne,  tom.i.  p.  300, 
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England  who  entertained  the  leaft  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  forcery,  necromancy,  and  other  diabo- 
lical arts29.     Let  any  one  perufe  the  works  of 
Thomas  Walh'ngham,  our  beft  hiftorian  in  this 
period,  and  he  will  meet  with  many  ridiculous 
miracles,  related  with  the  greateft  gravity,  as 
the  mod,  unqueftionable  facts.  The  Englifh  were 
remarkable  for  one  fpecies  of  credulity  peculiar  to 
t'hemfelves,  viz.  a  firm  belief  in  the  predictions 
of  certain  pretended  prophets,  particularly  of  the 
famous  Merlin.     Philip  de  Comines,  in  his  rela- 
tion of  what  patted  at  the  interview  between 
Edward  IV.    and  Lewis  XI.  on  the  bridge   of 
Picquiny,  (at  which  he  was  prefent,)  acquaints 
us,  that  after  the  two  kings  had  ialuted   one 
another,  and  converfed  a  little  together,  the 
Bifliop  of  Ely,  Chancellor  of  England,  began  a  ha- 
rangue to  the  two  monarchs,  by  telling  them,  that 
the  Englifh  had  a  prophecy,  that  a  great  peace 
\vould  be  concluded  between  France  and  England 
at  Picquiny  ;  for  the  Englifh  (fays  Comines)  are 
great  believers  in  fuch  prophecies,  and  have  one 
of  them  ready  to  produce  on  every  occafion.  3° 
The  Eng-        The  Englifh  frequently  defeated  the  French  in 
nfofa.      thefield  in  thisperiod, but  were  generally  defeated 
tors.          by  them  in  the  cabinet.    Philip  de  Comines,  who 
was  an  excellent  judge  of  mankind,  and  feems  to 
have  iludied  the  national  character  of  the  Englilh 
with  great  care,  acknowledged  that  they  were  but 

29  W.  Wyrcefter,  p.46i.  471.   Rym.  Feed,  tom.8.  p. 427.  Wilkin 
Concil.  torn. ».  p«394- 

30  Memoires  de  Philippe  de  Comines,  1.4.  c.io. 
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blundering  negotiators,  and  by  no  means  a  match 
for  the  French.  They  were  eafily  impofed  upon, 
he  fays,  by  diflimulation,  apt  to  fall  into  a  paffion, 
and  to  become  impatient  when  they  were  contra- 
dicted ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  they  were  not  fo  fub- 
tile,  infinuating,  and  patient,  as  their  adverfaries, 
who  took  advantage  of  all  their  foibles  3r.  The 
Englilh  certainly  committed  a  mod  grievous 
error  in  withdrawing,  in  a  paffion,  from  the 
great  congrefs  at  Arras,  A.  D.  1435. 32  No 
prince  was  ever  more  fhamefully  deceived  by 
another  than  Edward  IV.  by  that  artful  and 
faithlefs  monarch  Lewis  XI. 

A  fierce,  and  even  cruel  fpirit  too  much  pre-  Ferocity, 
vailed  in  both  the  Britifh  nations  in  this  period, 
and  formed  a  difagreeable  feature  in  their  national 
characters.  This  was  owing  to  the  violent  con- 
tells,  and  almoft  conflantwars,  in  which  they  were 
engaged;  which  hardened  their  hearts,  inflamed 
their  paffions,  and  made  them  familiar  with  blood 
arid  {laughter.  The  reader  mufl  have  met  with  fo 
many  proofs  of  this  fierce  and  cruel  fpirit,  in  pe- 
rufing  the  firfl  chapter  of  this  book,  that  it  is  as 
unnecerTary  as  it  would  be  unpleafant,  to  multiply 
examples  of  it  in  this  place.  It  is  fufficient  to  ob- 
ferve  in  general,  that  the  wars  and  battles  of  this 
period  were  uncommonly  fierce  and  fanguinary; 
that  prifoners  of  diftinelion  were  generally  put  to 
death  on  the  field,  in  cold  blood  ;  that  affaffina- 

31  Memoires  de  Philippe  de  Comines,  1.4.  c.  6.  9. 
31  See  vol.  9.  p.  109. 
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tions  and  murders  were  very  frequent,  perpe- 
petrated  on  perfons  of  the  greateil  eminence, 
by  the  hands  of  kings,  nobles,  and  near  relations. 
The  ferocity  of  thofe  unhappy  times  was  fo 
great,  that  it  infected  the  fair  and  gentle  fex, 
and  made  many  ladies  and  gentlewomen  take  up 
arms,  and  follow  the  trade  of  war.  "  At  this 
"  fiege  (of  Sens,  A.D.  1420.)  alfo  lyn  many  wor- 
"  thy  laydes  and  gentilwomen,  both  French  and 
"  Englifh ;  of  the  whiche  many  of  hem  begonne 
"  the  faitz  of  armes  long  time  agoon,  but  of 
"  lyying  at  feges  now  they  begynne  firfl 33." 
But  the  women  of  Wales,  on  one  occafion,  are 
faid1  to  have  been  guilty  of  deeds  fo  horrid  and 
indelicate,  that  they  are  hardly  credible ;  and 
are  therefore  related  in  the  words  of  the  original 
author,  in  the  note  below. 34 

When 


33  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  9.  p.  911. 

34  Eo  tempore  (A.D.  1402.)  Howenus  Gleyndor'afliietis  intendens 
irruptionibus,  pene  totam  militiam  Herefordenfis  provincise  provocavit 
ad  arma,  cui  ducatam  prsebuit  Edmundus   de  Mortuomari.      Sed 
cum  perventum  fuiflet  ad  a<5tum  martium,  proditione  mediante,  et 
Edmundus  captus  at  cseteri  vi<Sti  funt,  occifis  de  noflratibus  amplius 
quam  mille  viris.     Quorum  genitalia  mulieres  Wallenfmm  poft  con- 
fli<5lum  abfciderunt)  et  membrum  pudendum  in  ore  cujuflibet  inter- 
empti  pofuerunt,  tefliculofque  a  mento  dependere  fecerunt,  nafofque 
prsecifos  in  oculis  eorundem  prefTerent,  et  fepulturam  mortuis  cada- 
veribus  prohibuerunt,      T.WalJing.  p«557« 

Shakefpeare  feems  to  have  perufed  the  above,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing lines  are  a  delicate  guarded  tranflation  : 

...         There  came 
A  poll  from  Wales,  loaden  'with  heavy  news  ; 
Whofe  worft  was,  that  the  noble  Mortimer, 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordfhire  ,to  fight 

Againft 
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When  we  confider  the  ftate  of  the  country,  the  Robbery, 
condition  and  character  of  many  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, we  fhall  not  be  furprifed  to  hear  that  Eng- 
land was  much  infefted  with  robbers  in  this  period. 
Sir  John  Fortefcue,  Chief  Juitice  of  the  King's- 
bench  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  acknowledges 
that  robbery  was  much  more  frequent  in  England 
than  in  France  or  Scotland ;  and,  which  is  re- 
markable in  one  of  his  profeffion,  he  boafts  of  this 
as  a  proof  of  the  fuperior  courage  of  the  Englifli. 
"  It  hath  ben  often  feen  in  England,  that  three 
"  or  four  thefes  hath  lett  upon  feven  or  eight  . 
"  true  men,  and  robyd  them  al.    But  it  hath  not 
"  ben  feen  in  Fraunce,  that  feven  or  eight  thefes 
"  have  ben  hardy  to  robbe  three  or  four  true  men. 
"  Wherfor  it  is  right  feld  that  Frenchmen  be 
"  hangyd  for  robbery e,  for  that  they  have  no 
"  hertys  to  do  fo  terrible  an  acte.     There  be 
"  therfor  mo  men  hangyd  in  England,  in  a  yere, 
"  for  roberye  and  manflaughter,  than  there  be 
"  hangyd  in  Fraunce,  for  fuch  caufe  of  crime,  in 
"  feven  yers.    There  is  no  man  hangyd  in  Scot- 
"  land  in  feven  yers  together  for  robberye;  and 
cc  yet  thay  be  often  tymes  hangyd  for  larcenyand 
"  itelying  of  goods  in  the  abfence  of  the  owner 
"  therof :  but  their  harts  ferve  them  not  to  take  a 

Againft  tb'  irregular  and  wild  Glendower, 

Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welfhman  taken; 

A  thoufand  of  his  people  butchered. 

Upon  whofe  dead  corps  there  was  fuch  mifufe, 

Such  beaftly  fhamelefs  transformation  ' 

By  the  Welfliwomen  done,  as  may  not  be, 

Without  much  ihame,  retold,  or  fpoken  of. 

ift  Pajrt  Henry  IV.  Aa  t.  Scene  I. 

"  manny's 
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66  manny's  goods,  while  he  is  prefent,  and  will 
"  defend  it  ;  which  maner  of  takying  is  called 
"  robberye.  But  the  Englifh  men  be  of  another 
"  corage:  for  if  he  be  poer,  and  fee  another  man 
"  having  richeffe,  which  may  be  takyn  from  .him 
"  by  might,  he  wol  not  fpare  to  do  fo 3S." 
Whatever  becomes  of  the  reafoning  of  the  Chief 
Juliice,  his  authority  is  fufficient  to  eilablifli  this 
fa£t,  that  robbery  prevailed  much  more  in  Eng- 
land than  in  France  or  Scotland,  in  his  time. 
Manners  The  manners  of  the  clergy  in  the  preceding 
period,  which  have  been  fo  fully  described  in 
the  eighth  volume  of  this  work,  were  fo  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  the  times  we  are  now  delineating,  that, 
to  prevent  unneceffary  repetitions,  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  that  defcription 36.  For  though 
D.r.Wicklifie  and  his  followers  declaimed  with  as 
much  vehemence  againft  the  pride,  ambition, 
avarice,  cruelty,  luxury,  and  other  vices  of  the 
clergy,  as  againfl  their  erroneous  doctrines  and 
fuperftitious  ceremonies,  they  declaimed  in  vain : 
the  clergy  were  at  leait  as  much  attached  to 
their  riches,  their  honours,  and  their  pleafures, 
as  to  their  fpeculative  opinions ;  and  as  un- 
willing to  abandon  their  vices  as  to  renounce 
their  errors.  In  a  word,  the  generality  of  the 
Britim  clergy  in  this  period  were  neither  more 
learned,  nor  more  virtuous,  than  their  imme- 
diate predeceffors ;  and  feem  to  have  differed 

35  Sir  John  Fortefcue  on  the  Difference  between  an  abfolute  and 
limited  Monarchy,  ch.ij. 
56  Ste  vol.8,  p.^67 — 371. 
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from  them  in  nothing  but  in  the  fuperior  cruelty 
with  which  they  perfecuted  the  unhappy  Lol- 
lards. 

Great  cities  in  general  are  not  very  friendly  to  Manners 
the  virtue  of  their  inhabitants,  efpecially  of  the  of  youth* 
young  and  opulent,  Honefl  Mr.  Caxton  obferved 
concerning  the  youth  of  London  in  his  time,  that 
when  they  were  very  young  they  were  exceed- 
ingly amiable  and  promifing ;  but  that  when 
they  arrived  at  riper  years,  many  of  them  difap- 
pointed  the  hopes  of  their  friends,  and  diffipated 
the  wealth  that  had  been  left  them  by  their 
parents.  "  I  fee  that  the  children  that  ben  borne 
"  within  the  fayd  cyte  (London)  encreafe  and 
"  proiiffyte  not  like  their  faders  and  olders  ;  but 
"  for  moofle  parte,  after  that  they  ben  comeyn 
"  to  theyr  perfight  yeres  of  difcrecion,  and  ry- 
"  penes  of  age,  how  well  that  they  re  faders  have 
"  lefte  to  them,  grete  quantite  of  goodes,  yet 
"  fcarcely  amonge  ten  two  thrive.  O  bleiied 
"  Lord!  whan  I  remembrethys,Iamal  abasflied: 
"  I  cannot  juge  the  caufe;  but  fayrer,  ne  wyfer, 
"  ne  bet  befpoken  children  in  theyre  youthe  ben 
"  no  wher  than  ther  ben  in^London  ;  but  at  thyr 
"  ful  ryping,  there  is  no  camel,  ne  good  corn 
"  founden,  but  chaff  for  the  mood  part."37- 

It  would  be  improper  to  purfue  this  unpleafarst  compa- 
fubje6l  any  further.  If  our  anceftors  in  thispeuod  rir°n» 
were  free  from  certain  vices  and  follies  which 
are  too  prevalent  among  their  pofterity  in  the 
prefent  age,  they  were  guilty  of  others,  fome 


I 


Ames*  Hiftory  of  Printing,  p.  3  7. 
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,  of  them  of  a  very  odious  nature,  which  do  not 
now  prevail.  Let  us  not  then  imagine,  from  an 
ill-founded  veneration  for  antiquity,  that  the 
former  times  were  better  than  thefe.  In  feveral 
refpects  they  were  certainly  much  worfe,  as  well 
as  more  unhappy. 

Language,  The  living  language  of  a  great  commercial 
people,  who  cultivate  the  fciences,  and  have 
much  intercourfe  with  other  nations,  is  liable  to 
perpetual  changes.  Thefe  changes  are  intro- 
duced by  flow  imperceptible  degrees  ;  but  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  ages  they  become  confpicu- 
ous.  The  language  (for  example)  of  the  people 
of  England,  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  is  now  as  unintelligible  to 
their  poflerity,  as  a  dead  or  foreign  language. 
Of  this  any  reader  may  be  convinced,  by  look- 
ing into  the  Saxon  chronicle,  or  turning  to  the 
fpecimens  of  the  language  of  thofe  times,  in  the 
preceding  volumes  of  this  work  38.  In  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  people  of  England  began  to 
fpeak  a  language  which  may  be  called  Engliih  ; 
though  it  was  ftill  fo  different  from  that  which  is 
fpoken  by  their  pofterity  in  the  prefent  age, 
that  it  can  -hardly  be  underilood  without  the 
affi  (lance  of  a  gloflary.  39 

Greater  The  language  of  the  vulgar,  in  every  age,  is 
changes  in  coofiderably  different  from  that  of  the  polite  and 
learned  ;  and  in  foms  times  there  are  greater 


the  vulgar  changes  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  In  our  pre- 

than  of  the 

39  See  vol.4.  p.368>  369.;  vol.6,  p.  353,  353.;  vol.  8.  App.  No.  4. 
39  See  the  works  of  Chaucer,  Gower,  &c. 
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lent  period,  we  find  few  or  no  improvements  in 
the  language  of  the  learned,  becaufe  there  were 
few  or  no  improvements  made  in  learning.  The 
works  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  who  flourimed  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  are  as  intelligible  to  a 
modern  reader,  as  thofe  of  King  James  I.,  Lyd- 
gate,orOccleve.  But  we  learn  from  the  teftimony 
of  William  Caxton,  that  the  language  of  the 
common  people  of  England  underwent  a  very 
remarkable  change  in  the  courfe  of  this  period. 
"  Certaynly  the  langage  now  ufed  (A.D.  1490.) 
"  varyeth  ferre  from  that  which  was  ufed  and 
"  fpoken  whan  I  was  born.  ForweEnglisme  men 
4c  ben  borne  under  the  domynacyon  of  the  mone, 
<c  which  is  never  dedfade,  but  ever  waver- 
"  ynge40."  The  difference  between  the  lan- 
guage mod  commonly  ufed  and  mod  generally 
underdood,  and  that  which  was  arFec~led  by  the 
polite  and  learned,  was  then  fo  great,  that 
Mr.  Caxton  (who  was  much  employed  in  tranf- 
lating  books  out  of  French  into  Englifli)  was 
greatly  perplexed  what  words  to  ufe,  in  order  to 
render  its  tranflations  univerfally  ufeful  and" 
agreeable.  "  Some  gentylmen  (fays  he)  have 
"  blamed  me,  faying,  that  in  my  tranflacyons  I 
"  had  over  curyous  termes,  which  could  not  be 
"  underdande  of  comyn  peple,  and  delired  me  to 
"  ufe  olde  and  homely  terms  in  my  tranflacyons ; 

*c  and  fayn  wolde  I  fatisfy  every  man. But 

"  fom  honed  and  grete  clerkes  have  been  wyth 
"  me,  and  defired  me  to  wryte  the  mode  curyous 

<°  Ames*  Hiftory  of  Printing,  p. 5  3. 
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"  termes  that  Icoudefynde.  And  thus  between 
u  playn,  rude,  and  carious,  I  (land  abaihed41." 
To  extricate  himfelf  out  of  this  difficulty,  Cax- 
ton  very  wifely  refolved  to  ufe  terms  neither 
over-rude  nor  over-curious. 

Different  Difference  of  dialect  is  common  to  every  lan- 
diakas.  guage,  in  every  age  and  country,  efpecially  in 
countries  of  great  extent,  and  divided  into  many 
provinces.  This  difference  was  fo  great  in  Eng- 
land, in  this  period,  that  (as  we  are  told)  the 
inhabitants  of  one  county  hardly  underftood 
thofe  of  another.  "  That  corny ne  Englifshe 
cc  that  is  fpoken  in  one  fhyre  varyeth  from  an- 
"  other ;  infomuche,  that  in  my  dayes  happened, 
"  that  certayn  merchaun  ts  were  in  a  Ihipp  in 
"  Tamyfe,  for  to  have  failed  over  the  fee  into 
"  Zelande,  and  for  lacke  ofwynd  they  taryed 
Ci  atte  Forland,  and  went  to  land  for  to  re- 
"  freme  them ;  and  one  of  them,  named  Slief- 
"  felde,  a  mercer,  came  into  an  hows,  and  axed 
"  for  mete,  and  fpecyally  he  axed  after  egges  ; 
"  and  the  good  wyf  anfwerde,  That  ihe  coude 
"  fpeke  no  Frenfhe.  And  the  merchaunt  \vas  an- 
"  gry;  for  he  alfo  coude  fpeke  no  Frenflie ;  but 
"  wolde  have  hadde  egges,  and  fhe  underflode 
"  hym  not.  And  thenne  at  lafl  another  fayd, 
<c  that  he  wolde  have  ceyren ;  thenne  the  good 
"  wyf  fayd,  that  flie  under  (lode  him  well3'41 
Spelling  From  the  many  fpecimens  that  have  been  given 
tmfettled.  Of  the  Engiifli  of  this  period,  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  of  this  book,  from  the  befi  writers 

«'  Ames*  Hiftory  of  Printing,  p.  53.  4J  Id,  ibid. 
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both  in  profe  and  verfe,  the  reader  mull  have  ob- 
ferved  with  fome  furprife  their  various,  flrange, 
iiTegularmanner  of  fpelling,  which  contributesnot 
a  little  to  the  obfcurity  of  their  writings.  Spelling, 
in  thofe  times,  was  fo  perfectly  arbitrary  and  un- 
fettled,  that  the  fame  writer  fpelt  the  fame  word 
two  or  three  different  ways  in  the  fame  page.  In  a 
word,  every  writer  contented  himfelfwith  putting 
together  any  combination  of  letters  that  occurred 
to  him  at  the  time,  which  he  imagined  would  fug- 
geft  the  word  he  intended  to  his  readers,  without 
ever  reflecting  what  letters  others  ufed,  orhe  him- 
felf  hadufed,  on  former  occafions,  for  that  purpofe. 

It  is  difficult  to  difcover  any  very  material  dif-  Language 
ference  between  the  language  of  England  and  of  of  ^col> 
the  low  lands  of  Scotland,  in  this  period ;  the 
writers  of  the  one  country  being  as  intelligible  to 
a  modern  reader  as  thofe  of  the  other.  Of  this  any 
one  may  be  convinced,  by  comparing  the  works 
of  Jeoffry  Chaucer  and  John  Barbour,  or  of  any 
two  contemporary  writers  of  the  two  countries. 
There  was  probably  a  confiderable  difference  in 
the  pronunciation,  as  there  is  at  prefent. 

Cufloms  which  have  been  long  eftablifhed  are  Laws  in 
apt  to  be  continued,  after  the  change  of  circum-  French< 
fiances  hath  rendered  them  abfurd  and  inconve- 
nient.    Could  any  cuflom  be  more  inconvenient 
and  unreafonable,  than  to  compofe  and  promul- 
gate the  laws  of  a  country  in  a  language  which 
few  of  the  legiflators,  and  hardly  any  of  theother 
inhabitants,  underftood?     Such  a  cuflom  pre- 
vailed in  England  in  this  period.    The  numerous 

ftatutes 
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flatutes  made  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  V., 
and  VI.,  and  of  Edward  IV.,  except  a  very  few 
in  Latin,  were  compofed,  recorded,  and  promul- 
gated in  French43;  though  that  language  was 
then  very  little  underftood  or  ufed  in  England. 
Many  proofs  might  be  produced  of  this  lafl  fa6l; 
but  the  exprefs  teilimony  of  an  author  of  un- 
doubted credit,  who  flourifhed  in  thofe  times, 
will,  I  hope,  be  thought  fufficient.  Honeft 
William  Caxton  affures  us  that  the  great  mo- 
tives which  induced  him  to  fpend  fo  much  of 
his  time  in  tranflating  books  out  of  French  into 
Englifli,  were,  "  i.  Becauce  moll  quantyty  of 
"  the  peple  underiloude  ne  Frenlhe  here  in  this 
"  noble  royame  of  England — and,  2.  To  fatisfy 
"  the  requeftes  of  his  fyngular  good  lordes," 
who  needed  thefe  tranflations  aswrell  as  others44. 
Richard  III.  and  his  parliament,  which  met  at 
Weftminfter,  2oth  January  A. D.  1483.,  put  an 
end  to  this  abfurd  curtom,  by  framing  their  acts 
in  the  Englifli  language45.  The  acts  of  the  par- 
liaments of  Scotland,  from  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  were  compofed  in  Englifli,  or  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  lowlands,  and  mod  populous  parts 
of  that  kingdom,  which  was  alfo  under  flood  by 
the  chieftains  in  the  Highlands. 46 

Drefs.-  As  the  people  of  England,  in  this  period,  pof- 

feifed  great  abundance  of  excellent  wool,  and  had 
made  conliderable  progrefs  in  the  cloathing  arts, 
it  is  probable  that  they  were  comfortably  and  de- 

43  See  Statute,  voi.i,  2.  4*  Ames,  p. 47. 

«'•  Statutes  ift  Richard  HI.  46  See  Black  A<£h. 
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cently  drefied.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by 
the  unexceptionable  teftimony  of  Sir  John  For- 
tefcue ;  who,  in  proving  that  the  Englifli,  who 
lived  under  a  limited  monarchy,  were  much  hap- 
pier than  their  rivals  the  French,  who  lived 
under  a  defpotic  government,  gives  this  as  one 
example  of  their  fuperior  happinefs,  that  they 
were  much  better  dreffed  or  clothed.  "  The 
"  French  weryn  no  wollyn,  but  if  it  be  a  pore 
"  cote,  under  their  uttermofl  garment,  made  of 
"  grete  canvas,  and  call  it  a  frok.  Their  holyn 
"  be.  of  like  canvas,  and  paffin  not  their  knee ; 
"  wherefor  they  be  gartered,  and  their  thyghs 
"  bare.  Their  uifs  and  children  gone  bare  fote47. 
"  But  the  Englifh  wear  fine  wollen  cloth  in  all 
"  their  apparell.  They  have  alfo  abundance  of 
4C  bed-coverings  in  their  houfes,  and  of  all  other 
"  wollen  ftuffe 4S."  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
Sir  John  Fortefcue,  in  this  pafTage,  fpeaks  only  of 
yeomen,  fubftantial  farmers,  and  artificers.  For 
it  appears,  from  an  ac~l  of  parliament  made  A.D. 
1444.,  for  regulating  the  wages. and  clothing  of 
fervants  employed  in  hufbandry,  that  their  drefs 
and  furniture  could  hardly  anfwer  the  above  de- 
fcription.  By  that  law  a  bailiff  or  overfeer  was  to 
havean  allowance  of  55.  equivalent  to 503.  a-year, 
for  his  clothing ;  a  hind  or  principal  fervant,  45. 
equivalent  to  403.  at  prefent;  an  ordinary  fer- 
vant, 38. 4 d.  equivalent  to  33  s.  4  d. 49  But  as  all 


47  Fortefcue  on  abfolute  and  limited  Monarchy,  0.3. 

48  Id.  de  Laudibus  Legum  Anglige,  cap.  36. 

49  Statutes,  23d  Hen.  VI.,  c.i*. 
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thefe  perfons  were  allowed  meat,  drink,  and 
wages,  they  might  be  comfortably  and  decently 
clothed,  by  expending  a  part  of  their  wages  on 
their  clothing.  The  drefs  of  labourers  and  com- 
mon people  in  this  period  appears  to-  have  been 
fimple  and  well  contrived,  confiding  of  (hoes, 
hofe  made  of  cloth,  breeches,  a  jacket  and  coat 
buttoned  and  fattened  about  the  body  by  a  belt 
or  girdle.  They  covered  their  heads  with  bonnets 
of  cloth50.  As  the  common  people  could  not  af- 
ford to  follow  the  capricious  changes  of  faihion, 
the  drefs  of  both  fexes  in  that  order  feems  to  have 
continued  nearly  the  fame  through  feveral  ages. 
Robes  of  But  comfort  and  decency  are  not  the  only, 
liT  "soT  verv °ften  n°t  the  chief,  objecls  regarded  in  drefs. 
It  hath  been  an  ancient  and  univerfal  cuftom,  to 
diflinguifh  the  different  ranks  and  profeffions  in 
fociety  by  their  different  robes  and  drefTes.  The 
robes  worn  by  the  kings,  princes,  dukes,  earls, 
r  lords,  and  knights  of  England,  on  public  folem- 
nities>  are  fo  well  known,  and  have  been  fo 
often  defcribed,  that  a  minute  delineation  of  them 
in  this  place  is  unneceffary,  and  would  be  tedious. 
As  thofe  of  perfons  of  rank  in  Scotland,  in  this 
period,  are  notfo  generally  known,  they  may  be 
briefly  mentioned 5l.  The  robes  of  the  earls, 
lords  of  parliament,  and  burgefles,  in  the  parlia- 
ments of  Scotland,  were  prefcribed  by  the  fol- 
lowing law  made  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  A.  D. 

50  See  Mr.  Strutt's  ufefol  work,  vol.  3.  plate  3. 

51  See  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  Ainflie's  Hiftory  of  the  Garter, 
Strutt's  Antiquities. 
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1455.;  "  It  is  flatute  and  ordain  it,  that  allerlis  fall 
cc  ufe  mantillis  of  browne  granit,  oppin  befoir, 
"  furrit  with  quhyte  lyning,  and  lynit  befoir  out- 
<6  with  an  hand  braid  to  the  belt  field,  with  famen 
ci  furring,  with  lytell  huds  of  the  faimen  claith, 
"  and  to  the  ufit  upon  their  fchuldaris.     And  the 
"  other  lordis  of  parliament  to  have  an  mantell  of 
"  reid,  rychtfwa  oppenit  befoir,  and  lynit  with 
<c  lilk,  or  furrit  with  crifty  graygreece,  orpurray, 
"  togidder  with  an  hude  of  the  famen  claith, 
"  furrit  as  faid  is.     And  all  commifTaries  of  bur- 
"  rowis,  ilk  ane  to  have  ane  pair  of  clokis  of  blew, 
"  furrt  fute  fyde,  oppin  on  the  rycht  fchuldar, 
"  furrit  as  affeiris,  and  with  huds  of  the  famen, 
"  as  faid  is.     And  quhat  erl,  lord  of  parliament, 
"  commhTaries  of  burrowis,  that  enteris  in  parlia- 
"  ment  or  generall  counfall  but  [without]  the 
"  faid  habit  furrit,  fall  furthwithpay  tharefter 
"  ten  punds  to  the  King  unforgiven  sz."      By 
the  fame  law,  advocates,  who  fpoke  for  money 
in  parliament,  are  commanded  "  to  have  habits 
"  of  grene,  of  the  failbun  of  a  tunekil,  and  the 
"  fleves  to  be  oppin  as  a  talbert S3."     How  antic 
and  ridiculous  an  appearance  would  an  advocate 
make  at  the  bar,  in  the  preferit  age,  in  this  drefs ! 
But  the  magic  power  of  fafhion  makes  almoft  any 
habit  appear  graceful  while  it  is  fafliionable. 

As  vanity  contributed  as  much  as  neceffity  to 
the  introduction  and  ufe  of  clothing,  that  power- 
ful univerfal  pailion  has  prefided  ever  finc^  in  the 
i 

57  Black  Afts,  ^8th  James  II.,  chsp.j^.  51  Ibid. 
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province  of  drefs,  and  produced  an  almofl  innu- 
merable multitude  ofmodes  and  fafliions  in  every 
age.  Many  of  thefe  fafhions  appear  to  us  ridicu- 
lous; fome  of  them  were  certainly  inconvenient; 
few  of  them  deferve  to  be  recorded  or  revived  ;  . 
and  therefore  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  mod 
remarkable  of  them,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  fufficient 
to  gratify  the  reader's  curiofity.  To  attempt  a 
minute  detail  of  them  all,  in  regular  fucceffion, 
would  be  as  vain  as  to  attempt  fuch  a  detail  of 
the  fhape  of  laft  year's  clouds,  and  as  unbecoming 
the  dignity  of  general  hiftory. 

Long  Thofefafhions  that  are  moilabfurd  and  trouble- 

pointed  fome,  and  mod  keenly  oppofed  and  cenfured,  are 
commonly  mofl  permanent.  Folly  is  fickle  when 
it  is  let  alone,  but  obflinate  when  it  is  oppofed. 
No  fafhion  could  be  more  abfurd  and  troublefome 
than  that  of  the  long-pointed  fhoes,  with  which 
they  could  not  walk  till  they  were  tied  to  their 
knees  with  chains.  This  fafhion  was  condemned 
by  thepapalbulls,and  the  decrees  of  councils,  and 
declaimed  againfl  with  great  vehemence  by  the 
clergy ;  and  yet  it  prevailed,  in  fom.e  degree,  al- 
mofl  three  centuries  s\  At  length  the  parliament 
of  England  interpofed,  by  an  act,  A.D.  1463., 
prohibiting  the  ufe  of  fhoes  or  boots  with  pikes 
exceedingtwoinchesin  length,  andprohibitingall 
fhoemakers  to  make  fhoes  or  boots  with  longer 
pikes,  under  fevere  penalties55.  But  even  this  was 


54  W.  Malmf.  p,6$.     J.  Roflii  «Ift,  p.  205. 

55  Statutfs,  3d  Edw.  IV-,  ch.  i. 
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not  fufficient  to  put  an  end  to  this  ridiculous  in- 
convenient fafhion.  The  civil  power  was  obliged 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  church;  and  a  procla- 
mation was  publifhed  in  all  parts  of  England, 
denouncing  the  dreadful  fentence  of  excommuni- 
cation, befides  all  other  penalties,  againfl  all  who 
wore  fhoes  or  boots  with  pikes  longer  than  two 
inches. s6 

The  drefs  of  the  beaux  and  fine  gentlemen  of  Drefs  of  a 
England,  in  this  period,  was  remarkably  ferimp 
and  light.  Their  flockings  and  breeches  were  in 
one  piece,  as  tight  to  their  limbs  as  poffible,  like 
the  tartan  troufe  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland.  Their  coats  or  jackets  were 
very  fhort,  reaching  only  an  inch  or  two  below 
the  top  of  their  breeches ;  and  John  Rows  of 
Warwick  complains  bitterly,  that  by  the  fhortnefs 
of  their  coats  they  expofed  thofe  parts  to  view 
which  ought  to  have  been  concealed S7.  Parlia* 
ment  alfo  attempted  to  prevent  this  indecency, 
and  made  an  a6t,  A.D.  1463.,  that  no  man 
Ihouldwear  a  jacket  but  what  was  of  fuch  a  length, 
that  when  he  flood  upright  it  fhould  hide  his  but- 
tocks ss.  But  the  power  of  fafhion  was  greater 
than  the  power  of  parliament.  Long  hair  was 
much  admired  by  the  gay,  and  as  much  con- 
demned by  the  grave,  particularly  by  the  clergy, 
in  this  period.  John  Rows  reproaches  the  beaux 
of  his  time  for  fufiering  their  long  hair  to  cover 

55  Stow,  p-419-  57  J.Roflii  Hift.  p.  131, 

s8  Statutes,  ad  Edw,  IV.    Stow,  p.  4 1 7. 
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their  foreheads,  on  which  they  had  been  marked 
with  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  at  their  baptifm S9. 
On  their  heads  they  wore  bonnets  of  cloth,  filk, 
or  velvet,  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious 
flones 6o.  In  winter  and  bad  weather  they  ufed 
mantles,  which  were  at  foine  times  as  fhort  as  their 
jackets,  and  at  other  times  fo  long,  that  their 
fleeves  reached  the  ground.  Thefe  mantles  with 
long  fleeves  are  ridiculed  by  the  poet  Occleve, 
in  the  following  lines  : 

Now  hath  this  land  little  nede  of  broomes, 
To  fweep  away  the  filth  out  of  the  ftreete, 

Sin  fide  fleeves  of  pennilefs  grooms 
Will  it  uplicke,  be  it  dry  or  weete. 

When  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Hen- 
ry  V.,  waited  on  his  father  Henry  IV.,  in  order 
to  make  his  peace,  he  was  drefled  in  a  mantle  or 
gown  of  blue  fattin,  full  of  fmall  oylet  holes,  with 
a  needle  hanging  at  every  hole  by  a  lilk  thread61. 
This  was  fufficiently  ridiculous,  but  it  was  the 
fafhion. 

Ladies  The  young,  gay,  and  opulent  of  the  fair  fex 

head  drefs.  were  ^  ^  £om\  of  ornaments,nor  lefs fickle  and 
fanciful  in  the  fafhions  of  their  drefs,  than  their 
admirers.  As  it  would  be  ungraceful  to  dwell  on 
this  fubjecl:,  I  fliali  mention  only  one  of  thefe 
fafhions.  The  head-drefles  of  the  ladies  were  ex- 
ceedingly large,  lofty,  and  broad.  This  mode  was 


59  J.Roffii  HHl,p.i3i. 

60  See  the  figure  of  a  Beau  in  Strutt's  Antiquities,  vol.  3.  plate  I. 
<-I  Kollingfhead,  p.n6o. 
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introduced  in  the  preceding  period,  prevailed 
long  both  in  France  and  England,  and  at  length 
arrived  at  a  mod  enormous  pitch 62.  When  Iza- 
bel  of  Bavaria,  the  vain,  voluptuous  confort  of 
Charles  VI.,  kept  her  court  at  Vincennes,  A.  D. 
1416.,  it  was  found  neceffary  to  make  all  the 
doors  of  the  palace  both  higher  and  wider,  to  ad- 
mit the  head-dreffes  of  the  queen  and  her  ladies63. 
To  fupport  the  breadth  of  thefe  drefles,  they  had 
a  kind  of  artificial  horn  on  each  fide  of  the  head, 
bending  upwards,  on  which  many  folds  of  ribbons 
and  other  ornaments  were  fufpended.  From  the 
top  of  the  horn  on  the  right  fide,  a  dreamer,  of 
iilk  or  fome  other  light  fabric,  was  hung,  which 
was  fometimes  allowed  to  fly  loofe,  and  fometimes 
brought  over  the  bofom,  and  wrapt  about  the  left- 
arm64.  Thefe  head-drefles,  by  their  immenfe  fize, 
admitted  a  great  variety  of  ornaments,  and 
thereby  afforded  the  ladies  an  opportunity  of  di£ 
playing  their  tafle  and  fancy  to  advantage. 

The  'extravagance  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  Sumptuary 
ranks,  in  their  drefs,  hath  been  a  fubjec~l  of  com-  Iaws*    * 
plaint  in  every  age,  and  in  none  more  than  in 
our  prefent  period.    The  parliament  of  England 
attempted  to  fet  bounds  to  that  extravagance, 
by  feveral  fumptuary  laws,  particularly  by  two 
acts  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 6s     But  vanity 
is  invincible;  and  thefe  and  other  acts  of  that 

62  See  vol.8,  p.402.     J.  RofTu  Hift.,  p. 205. 

63  Villaret,  torn.  13.  p. 423.;  Monilrelet,  £.39.  cola.;  Pafquier, 
P-.J78. 

64  See  Strutt,  vol.2,  plate  6. 

f 5  Statutes,  3d  and  aad  Edw.  IV. 
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kind,  ferved  only  to  give  a  different  turn  to 
extravagance. 

in  Scot-  When  we  reflect  on  the  unhappy  circumftances 
of  the  people  of  Scotland  in  this  period,  we  might 
imagine  that  there  could  be  no  need  of  fump- 
tuary  laws  in  that  kingdom.  But  that  was  not 
the  cafe.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  the  following 
curious  law  was  made  A.D.  1457.:  "  That  fen 
"  the  realme  in  ilk  eftate  is  gretumly  purit  throw 
,  "  fumptuous  cleithing,  baith  of  men  and  women, 
"  and  in  fpecial  within  burrowis,  the  lords  thinkis 
"  fpeedful,  that  reftri6tion  be  maid  thairof,  in 
"  this  maner:  That  no  man  within  burgh  that 
"  lives  be  merchandice,  bot  gif  he  be  a  perfoun 
<;  conftitute  in  dignitie,  as  alderman,  baillie,  or 
"  uther  gude  worthy  men,  that  are  of  the  counfall 
"  of  the  towne,  and  thair  wyfis,  wair  claiths  of 
"  filk,  nor  coflly  fcarlettis  in  gownis,  or  furrings 
"  with  mertrikis.  And  that  they  mak  thair 
"  wyfis  and  dotchters,  in  like  maner,  be  abilzeet 
<c  ganand  and  corefpondand  for  thair  eftate ; 
•"  that  is  to  fay,  on  thair  heidis  fchort  courchis 
"  with  lytil  hudis,  as  are  uiit  in  Flanders,  Ing- 
"  land,  and  other  countreis.  And  as  to  thair 
"  gownis,  that  na  wemen  weir  mertrikis,  nor 
"  letties,  tailis  unfitten  lenth,  nor  furrit  under, 
"  bot  on  the  haly  day*6."  This  law  was  evi- 
dently dictated  by  the  pride  of  the  great  lords 
to  check  the  vanity  of  the  burghers,  their  wives 
and  daughters,  who  prefumed  to  drefs  like  lords 
and  ladies. 

**  A.as  James  II.,  ch,  78. 
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The  diet  of  the  people  of  England  in  general,  Diet, 
in  this  period  (if  we  may  believe  Sir  John  For- 
tefcue), was  neither  coarfe  nor  fcanty.  "  They 
"  drink  (fays  he)  no  water,  except  when  they 
"  abftain  from  other  drinks,  by  way  of  penance, 
"  and  from  a  principle  of  devotion.  They  eat 
"  plentifully  of  all  kinds  of  fifh  and  flefh,  with 
"  which  their  country  abounds 67."  This  was 
probably  intended  for  a  defcription  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  perfons  in  good  circumflances,  in 
thericheft  parts  of  the  kingdom,  lived  in  years 
of  plenty.  It  is  alfo  neceffary  to  remark,  that  it 
was  the  chief  defign  of  this  patriotic  writer,  to 
convince  his  royal  pupil,  Prince  Edward,  that  the 
fubjects  of  a  limited  monarch  were  much  happier 
than  the  flaves  of  an  abfolute  fovereign.  With  this 
view,  he  painted  both  the  plenty  and  profperity 
of  the  Englifh,  and  the  poverty  and  mifery  of  the 
French,  in  the  ftrongeft  colours.  "  The  com- 
"  mons  in  France  (fays  he)  be  fo  impoverished 
"  and  deftroyyd,  that  they  may  unith  Jyve. 
"  Thay  drynke  water,  thay  eate  apples,  with 
"  bred  right  brown,  made  of  rye.  Thay  eate  no 
"  flefche,  but  if  it  be  felden,  a  litill  larde,  or  of 
"  the  intrails  or  beds  of  befts  fclayne  for  the 
"  nobles  and  merchaunts  of  the  land  6V  But 
though  it  was  true,  that  England  had  fuffered  lefs 
than  France  by  the  ravages  of  war  and  the  ex- 
actions of  government,  and  that  the  Englifh  in 
general  lived  better  ttian  the  French,  there  isfuffi- 

67  Fortefcue  de  Laudibus  Legum  Angliac,  cap.  3 6. 

66  Fortefcue  on  abfolute  and  limited  Monarchy,  chap. 3. 
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cient  evidence  that  the  labourers  and  common 
people,  efpecially  in  the  north  of  England,  did 
not  poflefs  that  plenty  and  variety  of  provifions 
mentioned  by  Sir  John  Fortefcue.  JEneas  Sil- 
vius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.,  allures  us,  that 
none  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  populous  village  in 
Northumberland,  in  which  he  lodged,  A.D.  1437., 
had  ever  feen  either  wine  or  wheat-bread  ;  and 
that  they  exprefled  great  furprife  when  they  faw 
them  on  his  table 69.  In  the  years  of  fcarcity, 
which  were  too  frequent,  the  common  people 
were  involved  in  great  diftrefs,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  died  of  hunger,  or  of  difeafes  contracted 
by  the  ufe  of  unwholefome  food.  7° 

Luxury  of  The  monks  in  rich  monasteries  lived  more  fully, 
monk$*  and  even  more  delicately,  than  almoft  any  other 
order  of  men  in  the  kingdom.  The  office  of 
chief  cook  was  one  of  the  great  offices  in  thefe 
monafleries,  and  was  conferred  with  great  im- 
partiality, on  that  brother  who  had  iludied  the 
art  of  cookery  with  moft  fuccefs.  The  hiftorian 
of  Croyland  abbey  fpeaks  highly  in  praife  of 
brother  Laurence  Chateres,  the  cook  of  that 
inonaftery ;  who,  prompted  by  the  love  of  God, 
and  zeal  for  religion,  had  given  forty  pounds 
(equivalent  to  400!.  at  prefent)  "  for  the  recrea- 
"  tion  of  the  convent  with  the  milk  of  almonds 
"  on  fifti-days."  He  gives  us  alfo  a  long  and 
very  particular  flatute  that  was  made  for  the 

69  Opera  Pii  Secundi,  p. 5. 

*•  Hift,  Croyland,  p-5i8.     See  p.i73>  *74«  of  this  volume. 
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equitable  distribution  of  this  almond-milk,  with 
the  fineft  bread  and  bed  honey. 7I 

The  fecular  clergy  were  no  enemies  to  the  ofthe 
pleafures  ofthe  table;  andfomeof  them  contrived  fecular 
to  convert  gluttony  and  drunkennefs  into  reli-  cergy* 
gious  ceremonies,  by  the  celebration  of  glutton- 
raafTes,  as  they  very  properly  called  them.  Thefe 
glutton-mafTes  were  celebrated  five  times  a-year, 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  this  manner  : 
Early  in  the  morning,  the  people  of  the  pariih 
affembled  in  the  church,  loaded  with  ampleflores  .<>  tamwH 
of  meats  and  drinks  of  all  kinds.  As  foon  as  mafs 
ended,  the  feafl  began,  in  which  the  clergy  and 
laity  engaged  with  equal  ardour.     The  church 
was  turned  into  a  tavern,  and  became  a  fcene 
of  exceffive  riot  and  intemperance.    The  priefts 
and  people  of  different  parifhes  entered  into 
formal  conteils,  which  of  them  fhould  have  the 
greatefl  glutton-mafs,  L  e.  which  of  them  fhould 
devour  the  greateft  quantities  of  meat  and  drink, 
in  honour  ofthe  Holy  Virgin. ?I 

The  Englifli  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  Scotland, 
accompanied  James  I.  and  his  Queen  into  Scot- 
land, A.D.  1424.,  introduced,  it  is  faid,  a  more 
luxurious  way  of  living  into  that  kingdom  than 
had  formerly  been  known  ;  which  gave  great 
offencetofucb  of  the  nobility  as  admired  the  tem- 
perance and  frugality  of  their  anceflors.  Henry 
Wardlaw,  Bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  (if  we  may 
believe  Heftor  Boyce)  made  a  long  and  elo- 

71  Hlft  Croyland,  p.497*  498. 
I2  Wilkin.  Concilia,  tom,3.  p.sfy. 
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quent  harangue  to  the  King  in  a  parliament 
at  Perth,  A.D.  1433.,  againft  that  new  and 
extravagant  mode  of  living  introduced  by  the 
Englifh  ;  and  in  confequence  of  that  harangue 
an  a6l  of  parliament  was  made,  regulating 
the  manner  in  which  perfons  of  all  orders 
ihould  live,  and,  in  particular,  prohibiting  the 
ufe  of  pies  and  other  baked  meats  (then  firil 
known  in  Scotland)  to  all  under  the  rank  of 
barons. 7Z 

Manner  of  It  was  now  become  the  cuftom  in  great  fa- 
greaffa"  niilies,  to  have  four  meals  a-day,  viz.  break- 
fails,  dinners,  fuppers,  and  liveries,  which  was 
a  kind  of  collation  in  their  bed-chambers,  im- 
mediately before  they  went  to  reft.  As  our 
anceftors  in  this  period  were  flill  early  rifers, 
they  breakfafled  at  feven,  and  dined  at  ten 
o'clock  forenoon,  fupped  at  four  afternoon, 
and  had  their  liveries  between  eight  and  nine ; 
foon  after  which  they  went  'to  bed.  But 
though  they  breakfafted  thus  early,  their  ap- 
petites feem  to  have  beenfufficiently  keen 74.  The 
breakfaft  of  an  earl  and  his  countefs,  on  Sundays, 
Tuefdays,  Thurfdays,  and  Saturdays,  in  the  holy 
fail  of  Lent,  was,  "  firft  a  loaf  of  bread  in  tren- 
"  chors,  twomanchetts7S,a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart 
66  of  wine,  two  pieces  of  fait  fifh,  fix  bacon- 
"  ed  herrings,  four  white  herrings,  or  a  difh  of 


K  H.Boeth.,  lib.  1 7.6350. 

74  Northumberland  Family-book,  0.41.  and  notes  on  p.  310. 

75  A  manchet  was  a  fmall  loaf  of  the  fineft  bread,  weight  6  ounces. 

"  fproits." 
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"  fproits 7V  This,  for  two  perfons,  at  feven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  a  tolerable  allowance 
for  a  day  of  fading.  Their  flippers  on  thefe  days 
were  equally  plentiful.  Their  breakfaft  on  fleili- 
days  was,  "  fird  a  loaf  of  bread  in  trenchors,  two 
"  manchetts,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  half 
"  a  chyne  of  mutton,  or  a  chyne  of  beef  boiled77." 
The  liveries,  or  evening-collations,  for  the  lord 
and  lady  were,  "  firft  two  manchetts,  a  loaf  of 
"  houfehold  bread,  a  gallon  of  beer,  and  a  quart 
"  of  wine78."  The  wine  was  wanned,  and  mixed 
with  fpiceries.  No  rule  was  fixed  for  dinners,  as 
thefe  were  the  principal  meals,  at  which  they  en- 
tertained their  company.  Jt  is  remarkable,  that 
fhopkeepers,  mechanics,  and  labourers  break- 
faded  at  eight  in  the  morning,  dined  at  noon,  and 
fupped  at  fix  in  the  evening ;  which  were  later 
hours  than  thofe  of  the  nobility.  So  different  are 
the  cudoms  of  one  age  from  thofe  of  another. 

The  hofpitality  of  the  great  and  opulent  barons  Entertain 
of  this  period  hath  been  already  mentioned 79.  ment* 
Thefe  barons  not  only  kept  numerous  houfeholds, 
but  they  frequently  entertained  dill  greater  num- 
bers of  their  retainers,  friends,  and  vaffals.  Thefe 
entertainments  were  conducted  with  muchformal 
pomp  and  datelinefs,  but  not  with  equal  delicacy 
and  cleanlinefs.     The  lord  of  the  manlion  fat  in 
itate,  in  his  great  chamber,  at  the  head  of  his 
long  clumfy  oaken  board ;  and  his  gueds  were 

75  Northumberland  Family-book,  p,  73. 
™  Id.  p.  75.  73  Id.  p,g6. 

^  See  p.  287,  288. 
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feated  on  each  fide,  on  long  hard  benches  or 
forms,  exactly  according  to  their  Rations ;  and 
happy  was  the  man  vvhofe  rank  in  titled  him  to  be 
placed  above  the  great  family  iilver-falt  in  the 
middle.  The  table  was  loaded  with  capacious 
pewter  dimes,  filled  with  falted  beef,  mutton,  and 
butcher-meat  of  all  kinds ;  with  venifon,  poultry, 
fea-fowls,  wild-fowls,  game,  fifh,  &c.  &c.  dreffed 
in  different  ways,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  the 
times.  The  fideboards  were  plentifully  furnifhed 
with  ale,  beer,  and  wines,  which  were  handed  to 
the  company,  when  called  for,  in  pewter  and 
wooden  cups,bythe  marefchals, grooms,  yeomen, 
and  waiters  of  the  chamber,  ranged  in  regular 
order.  But  with  all  this  pomp^and  plenty,  there 
was  little  elegance.  The  guefls  were  all  obliged 
to  ufe  their  fingers  inftead  of  forks,  as  thefe  mofl 
fimple  and  ufeful  inflruments,  which  contribute 
fo  much  to  cleanlinefs,  were  not  yet  invented30. 
They  fat  down  to  table  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  did  not  rife  from  it  till  one  in  the  after- 
noon ;  by  which  three  of  the  befl  hours  of  the 
day  were  confumed  in  gormandizing. 8I 
Great  The  feafls  at  coronations  and  royal  marriages, 

feafts*  and  at  the  inftallations  of  great  prelates,  were  ex- 
ceedingly fplendidinthisperiod;  and  at  thefe  feafls 
prodigious  multitudes  were  entertained.  The 
marriage  feafl  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  Queen  Jane 
of  Navarre,  confifled  of  fix  courfes;  three  of  flefli 


80  Coryat's  Crudities,  p.  90,  91. 
8-  Northum.Book,  p.3io.  314. 
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and  fowls,  and  three  of  fifh.  All  thefe  courfes 
were  accompanied  and  adorned  withjuttktitt±  as 
they  were  called.  The k futile ties  were  figures  in 
pail ry,  of  men,  women,  beafts,  birds,  &c.  placed 
on  the  table,  to  be  admired,  but  not  touched. 
Each  figure  had  a  label  affixed  to  it;  containing 
fome  wyfe  or  witty  faying,  fuited  to  the  occafion 
of  the  feaft,  which  was  the  reafon  they  were  called 
Juttleties92.  The  inftallation-feaft  of  George  Ne- 
ville, Archbifhop  of  York,  and  Chancellor  of 
England,  exceeded  all  others  in  fplendour  and 
expence,  and  in  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
guefts.  The  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of  this 
enormous  feafl,  by  perufing  the  catalogue  of  the 
provifions  prepared  for  it,  which  he  will  find  in 
the  Appendix,  No.  VI. 

Few  things  are  more  permanent,  and  lefs  liable  Diverfions 
to  change,  than  national  diverfions.  The  fports 
of  the  field  have  been  the  favourite  diverfions  of 
perfons  of  rank  and  fortune  through  many  fuc- 
ceffiveages;  and  in  the  fliort  intervals  of  peace  be- 
tween one  war  and  another,  were  purfued  with  as 
much  ardour  in  this  as  in  any  other  period83.  For 
more  than  five  centuries  after  the  Norman  con- 
quefl,  princes,  nobles,  knights,  and  efquires, 

B2  See  Strutt,  vol.  a.  p.ioi — 164. 

83  Every  baron  in  Scotland  was  obliged  by  law  to  hunt  the  wolf 
four  times  a-year,  attended  by  all  his  tenants,  in  the  proper  feafon  ; 
and  every  fheriff,  with  all  the  barons  and  freeholders  of  his  county, 
were  obliged  to  have  three  great  wolf  huntings  in  the  year.  But 
this  was  from  neceffity,  and  not  merely  for  amufement,  as  that 
country  was  ftill  infefted  by  thefe  definitive  animals.  Black  Acts 
James  I.,  ch.  115.5  James  II.,  ch.98. 
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difplayed  their  courage,  ftrength,  and  dex- 
terity, in  horfemanlhip  and  the  ufe  of  arms, 
in  fplendid  tilts  and  tournaments,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  great  and  the  fair  ; 
while  the  common  people  diverted  themfelves 
with  the  humbler  feats  of  boxing,  wreftling, 
leaping,  running,  &c.  &c.  Our  Saxon  an- 
ceftors,  in  the  wilds  and  woods  of  Germany, 
were  as  defperate  adventurers  at  games  of 
chance,  as  the  mofl  thoughtlefs  and  fearlefs 
of  their  pofterity  in  the  prefent  times  ;  and  we 
meet  with  complaints  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
pernicious  humour  in  every  intervening  age  84. 
Miracles,  myfleries,  and  moralities  (which  have 
been  already  defcribed),  continued,  with  very 
little  variation,  to  be  the  only  reprefentations 
that  refembled  theatrical  entertainments  for  fe- 
veral  centuries,  in  the  middle  ages,  and  were  fo 
in  the  prefent  period  8s.  The  foot-ball  was,  in 
thofe  times,  a  favourite  diverfion  of  the  common 
people  ;  and  the  hand-ball  of  perfons  of  rank 
and  fortune,  who  played  with  it  on  horfeback  as 
as  well  as  on  foot,  for  great  fums  of  money86. 
There  was  never  wanting  in  the  middle  ages,  a 
great  number  of  jugglers,  minflrels,  mimics, 
mummers,  tumblers,  rope-dancers,  and  other 
artifts,  who  fupported  themfelves  by  diverting 
others;  and  they  feem  to  have  been  no  contempt- 


*4  See  vol.a.  p.373-J  vol.  4.  p-403.;  vol.6.  p-3;6. 

*s  Pafquier,  p.  3  8  2. 

M  St.  Foix  EfTais  fur  Paris,  tom.i.  p.  342. 
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ible  performers  in  their  feveral  arts. 8?  In  a  word, 
the  amufements  of  perfonsof  all  ranks,  for  more 
than  five  centuries  after  the  conqueft,  were  fo 
much  the  fame,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  give 
a  minute  detail  of  them  in  every  period;  .and 
it  will  be  fufficient  to  defcribe,  in  their  proper 
places,  fuch  new  amufements  as  have  been  in- 
troduced from  time  to  time. 

Such  was  the  martial  fpirit  that  reigned  in  our  Certain 
prefent  period,  that  the  legiflators  of  both  the  f 
Britifh  kingdoms  attempted  to  compel  the  people 
to  relinquifti  their  moft  favourite  paftimes,  and  to 
fpend  all  their  leifure  hours  in  archery.  With  this 
view,  the  following  law  was  made  in  Scotland, 
A.D.  1424. :  "  It  is  ilatute,  and  the  King  for- 
"  biddis,  that  na  man  play  at  the  fute-ball,  under 
"  the  pane  of  40  fhillings,  als  oft  as  he  be  taintit: 
"  And  that  all  men  bulk  thame  to  be  archaris  fra 
"  thay  be  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  that  ilk  ten 
"  pundis  worth  of  land,  thair  be  maid  bowmarkis, 
"  and  fpecially  near  paroche-kirkis,  whair,  upone 
"  halie  days,  men  may  cum,  and  at  the  leift 
"  fchute  thryfe  about,  and  have  ufage  of  ar- 
"  chery88."  With  the  fame  view,  a  law  was  made 
in  England  to  the  following  purport — "  Though, 
"  by  the  laws  of  this  land,  no  man  mall  play  at 
"  unlawful  games,  as  coits,  foot-ball,  and  the  like 


87  In  Mr.  Strutt's  work,  vol.  a.  plate  6.  we  fe.e  the  figure  of  a  bag 
piper,  with  a  man  on  his  fhoulders,  dancing  to  his  mufic,  and  the 
figure  of  another  artift  ftanding  on  one  foot,  and  balancing  a  fpear 
on  his  nofe. 

88  Black  Acts,  James  I.  c.  19,  30. 

VOL.  x,  Y  "  games, 
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"  games,  but  that  every  able-bodied  man  (hall 
"  daily  pra6tife  archery,  becaufe  the  defence  of 
"  the  kingdom  depends  on  archers;  yet  notwith- 
Handing  thefe  laws,  many  evil-difpofed  perfons, 
of  all  ranks,  play  at  thofe  and  at  other  newly- 
"  invented  games,  called  cloifh,  kayles,  half-boul, 
"  handin-handout,  and  quickeborde."  The  act 
then  proceeds  to  paint,  in  very  ilrong  colours,  the 
fatal  effects  of  playing  at  thefe  games,  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  ufe  of  them  under  very  fevere  penal- 
ties89. How  unhappy  were  thofe  times,  in  which 
fuch  laws  were  expedient,  or  rather  necefiary  ! 

Though  card-playing  is  not  named  among  the 
playing.  new  games  {n  the  above  act  of  parliament,  it  was 
certainly  introduced  into  Britain  in  the  courfe  of 
this  period.  Playing-cards  were  made,  and  pro- 
bably invented,  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
orbeginningofthefifteenth  century,  by  Jaquemin 
Gringonneur,  a  painter  in  Paris.  They  were  in- 
vented, it  is  faid,  for  the  amufement  of  that  un- 
happy Prince,  Charles  VI.,  in  his  lucid  intervals. 
That  they  were  made  for,  and  ufed  by  that  Prince, 
is  evident,  from  the  following  article  in  his  trea- 
furer's  accounts:  "Paid  fifty-fix  millings  'of 
"  Paris,  to  Jaquemin  Gringonneur  the  painter, 
"  for  three  packs  of  cards  gilded  with  gold,  and 
"  painted  with  di  verfe  colours  and  di  verfe  devices, 
"  to  be  carried  to  the  King  for  his  amufement90."' 
From  the  above  article  we  perceive,  that  playing- 

*  Statutes,  i;thEd.!V.  0.3. 

*>•  Mr*  Saintfoix  Eflais  fur  Paris,  tom.i.  p»34i. 

13  cards 
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cards  were  originally  very  different  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  their  price  from  what  they  are  at 
prefent.    They  were  gilded,  and  the  figures  were 
painted  or  illuminated,  which  required  no  little 
ikill  and  genius,  as  well  as  labour.     The  price 
of  one  pack  of  thefe  cards  was  no  lefs  than 
i8s.  8d.  of  Paris,  a  very  confiderable  fum  in 
thofe  times.     The  laft  circumftance  is  probably 
one  reafon  that  playing-cards  were  little  known 
or  ufed  for  a  good  many  years  after  they  were 
invented.    Though  I  have  met  with  feveral  com- 
plaints of  the  too  great  prevalence  of  dice-play- 
ing, I  have  with  none  with  regard  to  card-playing, 
in  the  writers  of  thofe  times.     By  degrees,  how- 
ever, cards  became  cheaper,  and  the  ufe  of  them 
more  common  :  and  we  have  the  evidence  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  that  both  card-playing  and 
card-making  were  known  and  praetifed  in  Eng- 
land before  the  end  of  this  period.  On  an  applica- 
tion of  the  card-makers  of  London  to  parliament, 
A.D.  1463.5  an  ac~l  was  made  againil  the  impor- 
tation of  playing-cards 9I.     But  if  the  progrefs  of 
card-playing  was  flow  at  firft,  it  hath  fince  be- 
come fufficiently  rapid  and  extenfive,  to  the  coil 
of  many  unfortunate  gamefters,  and  the  lofs  of 
many  others,  who  fpend  too  much  of  their  time 
in  that  infatuating  amufement. 

91  Statutes,  3d  Edw.  IV.  c.  4. 
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NUMBER    I.     , 

Example  of  the  Bombaft,  being  part  of  Thomas 
de  Elmham's  defcription  of  the  Battle  of 
Agincourt.  / 

O!  letale  bellum,  dira  ftrages,  clades  mortalis,  fames 
mortis,  fitis  cruroris  infaciabilis,  furibundus  impetus, 
furor  impetuofus,  infania  vehemens,  crudelis  conflidlus, 
inmifericors  ulcio,  lancearum  fragor  immenfus,fagittarum 
garritus,  fecurium  concuffus,  enfium  vibracio,  armorum 
dirupcio,  vulnerum  impreffio,  efFufio  fanguinis,  induccio 
mortis,  corporum  diflblucio,  nobilium  occifio,  aer  frago- 
ribus  horrendis  tonitruat,  nubes  miffilia  impluunt,  tellus 
cruorem  abforbet,  fpiritus  a  corporibus  evolant,  femiviva 
corpora  proprio  fanguine  volutant,  cadaveribus  occiforum 
terra  fuperficies  operitur.  Ifte  invadit,  ille  cadit,  iile 
aggreditur,  ille  moritur,  ifte  animum  revocat,  ille  animam 
cum  cruore  fimul  eruftat,  occifor  irafcitur,  occifus  mce- 
rore  conteritur,  vi&us  reddi  defiderat,  vi&orum  impetus 
reddicionis  tempora  non  exfpe£tat,  faevicia  regnat,  pietas 
exulat,  fortes  et  ftrenui  opprimuntur  et  montes  cadaverum 
cumulantur,  multitudo  maxima  traditur  morti,  principes 
et  magnates  ducuntur  captivi,  &c.  &c. 
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NUMBER    II. 

Carta  ordinan  Robertum  Dominum  Boyd  Gu- 
bernatorem  Regni  et  Perfone  Regis. 

TACOBUS  Dei  gratia  Rex  Scotorum  omnibus  probis 
**  hominibus  fuis  ad  quos  prefentes  litere  pervenerint 
falutem.  Quia  nos  in  parliamento  noftro  ultimo  tent  apud 
Edinburgh  mentem  noftram  coram  tribiis  regni  noftri 
ilatibus  declaravimus  qnod  quamplurimum  nobis  placuit 
ut  confanguineus  nofter  Robertus  Dominus  Boide  guber- 
nationem  et  regimen  noftre  perfone  et  fratrum  noftrorum 
et  fortaliciorum  tanquam  unus  de  intimis  noftris  confuli- 
bus  habeat  in  noftre  au&oritatis  regie  et  jufticie  execu- 
tione  ufque  ad  noftram  etatem  legitimam  viginti  unius 
annorum.  Ea  propter  di&um  Robertum  Dominum  Boid 
confanguineum  noftrum  ex  concenfu  et  deliberatione  cete- 
rorum  .dominorum  >  noftri  concilii  gubernatorem  noftre 
perfone  ac  fratrum  noftrorum  et  fortaliciorum  ufque  ad 
noftram  etatem  predi&am  corifecimus  et  ordinavimus  ac 
ut  premittitur  conftitimus  et  ordinamus  per  prefentes  ftrio 
tius  inhibcn  ne  quis  in  contrarium  prefentis  noftre  ordina- 
tionis  aliquatenus  devenire  prefumat  fub  omni  pena  quam 
erga  noftram  regiam  incurrere  poterit  majeftatem  in  hac 
parte.  Dat  fub  magno  figillo  noftro  apud  Striveling  vi- 
cefimo  quinto  die  menfis  O&obris  anno  Domini  millefimo 
quadringentefimo  fexagefimo  fexto  et  regni  noftri  feptimo. 

Faithfully  copied  from  the  records  of  the  great  feal. 
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NUMBER   III. 
Pacification  of  Blacknels. 

THIR  ar  the  articles  uppone  ye  quhilk  or  foverain  lord 
fall  gif  commiflioun  under  his  gret  fele  to  ye  lordis 
under  written.  Yat  is  to  fay  ye  bifchop  of  Aberden  chan- 
cellar  the  erlis  of  Huntlie  Erole  Merfchiale  lord  Glammys 
&  Alexander  Lindefay  to  coraon  conclude  &  end  with  yir 
lordis  followand  Yat  is  to  fay  ye  bifchop  of  Glafgw  ye 
erlis  of  Angus  Ergile  lord  Halis  lord  Lile  the  quhilkis 
lordis  fall  haffe  full  commiflioun  of  my  lord  prince  &  of 
all  the  lordis  being  with  him. 

In  the  fir  ft  to  comone  and  conclude  yat  ye  krngis  hie 
honor  eftate  riale  autorite  be  exaltit  confervit  &  borne  up 
at  he  may  exhers  juftice  univerfally  to  all  his  liegis  in  all 
ye  pertis  of  his  realm. 

Item,  At  his  maift  noble  perfone  be  at  all  tymes  in  ho- 
nor fecuritie  £  fredome  &  at  yar  be  prelatis  erlis  lordis  & 
baronis  &  utheris  perfons  of  wifdome  prudence  and  of  gud 
difpofition  &  unfufpecl:  to  his  hienes  &  evinly  to  all  his 
liegis  dayly  about  his  nobil  perfoun  to  the  gud  giding  of 
his  realme  and  lieges. 

Item,  Yat  all  ye  perfons  being  about  my  lord  prince  yt 
has  in  tym  bygane  done  difpleffr  to  his  hienes  mak  hono- 
rabile  &  agreabile  amendis  to  his  hienes  be  ye  wifdome 
and  difcretione  of  the  faid  lordis  yar  liffis  heretage  &  ho- 
nouris  except. 

Item,  Yat  ye  kingis  hienes  fall  giff  honorabill  fuftenta- 
tioun  &  levin  to  my  lord  prince  his  fone  at  ye  confidera- 
tione  of  ye  faidis  lordis. 

Item,  At  wifs  lordis  &  honourabill  perfons  of  wifdome 
and  difcretioun  evinly  &  of  gud  difpofitioun  fal  be  dayly 

Y  4  about 
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about  my  lord  prince  for  the  gud  governance  of  him  and 
fecurite  of  his  perfon  in  his  tender  age. 

Item,  To  avifs  comone  &  conclude  how  my  lord  prince 
fall  in  all  times  to  cum  be  obedient  to  his  faider  ye  king 
&  how  yt  faiderly  luff  and  tendernes  fall  at  all  tymis  be 
had  be  twex  yame. 

Item,  How  ye  lordis  and  uyir  perfons  being  about  my 
lord  prince  fall  haf  or  foverane  lordis  favoris  &  grace  & 
hertly  forgevinnys  &  yar  perfons  to  be  in  fecurite  as  beft 
can  be  divifit  be  ye  faid  lordis  for  ony  difpleffr  done  to  ye 
kingis  hienes  in  ony  tym  bygane. 

Item,  At  my  lord  prince  fall  tak  in  hertlie  favoris  all 
lordis  fpiritual  and  temporale  &  all  uyris  perfons  yat  has 
ben  with  the  kingis  hienes  in  confale  or  uyir  fervice  now 
in  yis  tyme  of  trouble. 

Item,  At  al  difcentions  and  difcordis  now  ftandand  or 
beand  be  tuex  ony  lordis  or  gret  baronis  of  baith  ye  pertis 
fal  be  drawin  be  ye  wifdome  of  ye  faid  lordis  to  unite 
concord  fa  yt  luff  &  favour  may  (land  ymangis  oure  fove- 
rane lordis  liegis  and  peax  to  be  had  &  juftice  to  proced 
&  fpealy  be  tuix  ye  erle  of  Buchain  and  lord  Lile  &c. 

The  forefaid  pacification  was  prefented  in  the  firft  par- 
liament of  King  James  IV.  and  bears  to  be  figned  by  the 
King's  own  hand. 

Extracted  from  the  regifters  of  Parliament. 
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NUMBER   IV. 

Lift  of  the  Members  who  were  prefent  the  firft 
day  in  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  which  met 
June  i.  A.D.  1478.  ;  being  the  firft  lift  of  the 
kind  that  occurs  in  the  records  of  Parliament. 


Epifcopi. 

Glafguen 
Dunkelden 
Aberdonen 
Moravien 
Candide  cafe 


dbbates  et  Prelati. 

Dumfermlyn 

Kelfo 

Melrofs 

Sti  Columbe 

Kilwynyng 

Secretarius 

Clericus  regiftri 

Officl  Glafguen 
Officl  Dunkelden 
Officl  Laudonie 


Comes  Angufie 
Comes  de  Rothes 


Barones. 

Dominus  Hammiltoun 

Dns  Erfkyn 

Dns  Abernethy 

Dns  Kilmawaris 

Dns  Maxwale 

Dns  Halibertoun 

Dns  Carlifle 

Dns  Lindefay  de  Byris 

Dns  Lyle 

Dns  Oliphant 

Dns  Cathkert 

Dns  Sommervile 

Preceptor  de  Torfechin 

Will.  Edmundifton 

Dns  Stobhall 

Dns  de  Bafs 

Dns  de  Scfaling 

Dns  Craigmillar 

Dns  de  Dundafs 

Dns  de  Kerfs 

Dus  Robertus  Hammii 

toun 
Johes  Halden  de  Gle- 

negafs 

Dns  Flemyng 
16 


Commiffarn 
burgorunu 

Edinburgh 

Aberdeen 

Perth 

Strivelyne 

Linlithgow 

Hadington 

Aire 

Ruyerglen 
Irwyn 

Berwick 

Dumbretane 

Carrale 
Coupir 

Santandris 


The 
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The  three  committees  chofen  the  firft  day  of  every  Parliament* 

Ad  Caufas* 
Pro  Prelatis. 

Ninianus  Epus  Candide  cafe 
Mag.  Will.  Elphinftoun  officialis  Laudonie 
Mag.  David  Meldrum  offic.  Dunkelden 

Pro  Baronibus. 
Robertus  dominus  Lyle 
Johes  Drummond  de  Stobhall 
Willielmus  Preftoun  de  Craigmillar 

Pro  CommiJJariis. 

James  of  Creichton  prepofitus  de  Edinburgh 
Alexander  Foulis 
Johannes  Knollis 

Ad  Decifionem  Judicii.  Pro  Articulis  Advifandis* 

Abbas  de  Calco  Epi.  Glafguen 

Archi.nus  Glafguen  Rerik  Aberdonen 
Thefaura.us  Glafguen  Carmichell         Moravien 

Pro  Baronibus.  Cancellarius 

Dns  Abernethy  Comes  Anguiie 

Dns  de  Skraling  Dns  Hammilton 

Willms  Edmondifton  Henricus  Gaunt 

Pro  Commtffariis.  Patricius  Baroun 

Johannes  Multrar  Williemus  Monor» 

Alexander  Bunche  gund  ' 
Matheus  Forefter 

Very  few  of  the  prelates  or  great  barons  attended  this 
parliament,  owing  to  their  difcontent,  and  the  diftra&ed 
ftate  of  the  country,  occafioned  by  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  and  the  imprifonment  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the 
king's  brother. 

1  Extracted  from  the  records  of  parliament* 
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NUMBER     V. 

Letter  of  Remiffion  by  Patrick  Graham,  Arch- 
bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  to  John  Martin,  citi- 
zen there. 

Patrick,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  archbifhop  of  St., 
Andrew's,  lord  of  regality  thereof,  for  divers  and 
fundry  reafonable  confiderations  moving  us  thereto,  have 
remitted,  difcharged,  and  freely  forgiven  our  lovite  John 
Martine,  citizen  of  our  city  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  by  the 
tenor  hereof  remits,  discharges,  and  freely  forgives  him, 
in  our  fovereign  lord's  name  and  authority,  and  ours,  for 
the  tranfporting  forth  of  the  realm,  and  carrying  away, 
by  himfelf,  or  others  in  his  name,  at  fundry  times,  tal- 
Jow,  molten  taugh,  or  other  forbidden  goods,  geer,  or 
merchandize,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  a£ls  of  parlia- 
ment, laws  and  conftitutions  of  this  realm,  and  alfo  for 
^11  other  crimes  or  faults  done,  committed,  affifted  to,  or 
fortifyed  by  him  in  any  time  bygone,  albeit  the  fame  be 
greater  than  the  faid  fpecial  crime  or  fault  above  expreiTed ; 
anent  the  quhilk  we  difpenfe  with  him,  and  grants  him 
full  free,  and  plain  remiffion  for  the  fame ;  and  that  he 
fhall  never  be  attacht,  called,  adjourned,  fummoned,  nor 
accufed  therefor,  nor  yet  troubled  and  molefted  for  the 
fame,  in  his  perfon,  goods,  nor  geer,  any  manner  of  way 
but  to  be  as  free  thereof  as  if  the  famen  had  never  been 
committed  by  him  ;  and  thir  letters  of  remit  to  be  extend- 
ed in  maift  ample  form,  fo  oft  as  need  beis. 

N.  B.  This  remit  is  figned  by  the  archbifhop,  and  hath 
,  part  of  his  feal  yet  to  be  feen  upon  it. 
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NUMBER     VI. 

The  Goodly  Provifion  made  for  the  inftallation- 
feaft  of  George  Neville,  Archbiihop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1466. 


In  wheat,  quarters, 

In  ale,  tuns, 

In  wine,  tuns, 

In  ipocrafle,  pipes, 

In  oxen, 

In  wild  bulls, 

In  muttons, 

In  veals, 

In  porkes, 

In  fwanns, 

In  geefe, 

In  cappons, 

In  piggs, 

In  plovers, 

In  quailes, 

In  fowles  called  rees, 

In  peacocks, 

In  mallards  and  teales, 

In  cranes, 

In  kidds, 

In  chickens, 

In  pigeons, 

In  connies, 

In  bittors, 

In  heronfliaws, 

In  phefants, 

In  pertridges, 


300 
300 
100 

i 
104 

6 

1000 

3°4 
3°4 
400 

2OOO 
IOOO 
200O 

400 

I2OO 

240O 

104 

4OOO 

204 

204 

2000 

2000 

400O 

204 

40O 

200 

500 
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In  woodcocks, 

In  curliews, 

In  egrits, 

In  ftaggs,  bucks,  and  roes, 

In  pafties  of  venifon,  cold, 

In  parted  difhes  of  jellies, 

In  plain  difhes  of  jellies, 

In  cold  tearts,  baked, 

In  cold  cuftards,  baked, 

In  hot  pafties  of  venifon, 

In  hot  cuftards, 

In  pikes  and  breams, 

In  porpoifes  and  feals, 
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400 
100 

IOOO 

500  and  more 
4000 

IOOO 

3000 
4000 
3000 
1500 

2OOO 
308 
12 

Spices,  fugared  delicates,  and  wafers  plenty. 

This  curious  bill  of  fare  will  give  the  reader  fome  idea 
of  this  enormous  feaft.  No  turkies  are  mentioned  in  it, 
becaufe  they  were  not  then  known  in  England.  Cranes, 
heronfliaws,  porpoifes,  and  feals,  are  feldom  feen  at 
modern  entertainments. 


END  OF  THE  TENTH  VOLUME. 
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